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EDITORIAL, 


The necessity for the foundation of a Resarch Society for 
Andhradesa was keenly felt for several years by a few devoted 
students of history in Rajahmundry and elsewhere. The vast and 
rich field that was available for investigation and research, and perhaps 
the little attention paid by the Government Archaeological Department 
to the materials found in the Province^ were the causes that primarily 
led to the conviction that a Research Society might at once be started 
in order to promote historical research and to bring about co-ordina- 
tion amongst the various scholars working .separately and indepen- 
dently all over the province, and to provide for better facilities for 
them. The conviction grew stronger and stronger as years rolled by, 
till at last about the middle of of 19*31, it took a tangible shape in the 
formation of the present Society. People here and outside there were, 
who maintained that a Research Society might be too permahue for 
this province, but the earnestness and devotion of the founders, soon 
dispelled the hesitation and fears in their minds. The eKistenoe of the 
Mythio Society of Bangalore for Mysore and Karnataka, and the 
Bihar and mhm Research Society for the newly created province of 
BehiwrimdOriesa, aim prompted us to bring our Boofetyintoesietence* 





8 EBiTOftlATi. 

OlUr Province is exceedingly rich in pre*historic antiquities. 
Stone at)d copper implements, have been found in ajbundanob In 
Ouddapah, Kurnool and elsewhere, Amaravati, Jaggayyapeta, 
Bhattiprolu, Guntapalli, Qudivada, Bezwada, and Srisailam or Sxi- 
patvata of Yuwan Tsang, which are rich treasure houses of Buddhist 
relics on the one hand, Mukbalingam, Sarvasiddhi, Pithapuram (Pishta- 
pura), Bajahmundry, Vengipura, Addanki, Kondavidu, Warangal. 
Nellore (Vikramasimhapura) and Hampi—Vijayanagara. which are 
ancient cities and seats of powerful kingdoms, culture and art on the 
other, are still attracting students of history of this country. It is 
admitted on all hands that next to Magadha stands Andhradesa, 
in the matter of Its contribution to the growth and development 
of the twin religions of ancient India, Buddhism and Jainism, 
These two religions captured the heart of Andhradesa, more than 
any other province, and for several centuries in the past were popular 
all over the country ; and the several monuments and relics that lie 
scattered everywhere in every ancient site be-speak to the fact. 
Andhradesa contributed no less also to the development and growth 
of maritime activity and the greater Bharatavarsha. Kottapattana in 
Nellore District, Motupalli (Maisolia of the Greeks) in Guntur, Kuduru 
and Ghantasala (Koddura and Kontokyssila of Ptolemy) in Kistna, 
Dantapura and Kalingapattana to the north of the Godavari, 
— ancient ports and emporiums of trade and commerce now lying 
deserted and in ruins, invite the enthusiastic archaeologist to 
excavate and to lay bare their rich hidden treasures. The 
wonderful temples at Sri-Kurmam. Simhachalam, Daksharama, 
Bhimavaram. Snsailam, Ahobalam and elsewhere, too numerous to 
mention, with innumerable inscriptions transcribed on their walls, 
MtmtapnH and carved pillars, still remain untouched and pathetically 
invite the loving labours of generations of enthusiastic scholars. This 
country also once rich in manuscripts. There lived enlightened 
noblemen who maintained libraries at their cost and to whose courts 
flocked learned pandits and poets, and scholars learned in 
various 8astra.% who for their own use, also gathered and preserved 
large collections of rare and valuable books. This country has 
suffered much on account of exploitation by persons from outside 
who carried away a large number of these hidden treasures. Even now 
the field is very large and it is necessary to organise a systematic 
survey and carry out a thorough searcli for manuscripts, to save 
them from the ravages of time, destruction and decay, due to 
negligence. 

It is this abundance of historical material, and the peculiar 
^advantages the scholars of this part of the country command that have 
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iasi^wJ us to take Up this labour of lorn Our Society and the Jouwtol 
may be called a venture but yet we are confident that the sympathy 
end guidance of other learned Societies will be with us. For the sacoesa 
of our attempts we require a constant supply of trained and devoted 
scholars and workers and the necessary financial help- from both 
the public and private sources. We are hopeful that we will not be 
neglected by the keepers of the public purse, and enlightened noblemen 
in our country. Though in the past facilities were oompaifatively 
fewer, we have today better opportunities. We are fortunate to have 
a University of our own : God willing we hope to .work in conjunction 
with it We also hope the University will develop post-graduate 
study and research, and make it the training ground for the younger 
generation who will ere long join us and lead the torch-light of know^ 
ledge. May we earnestly hope, that the Society, started with such an 
ambitious programme will receive the blessings from the All-Merciful, 
patronage, sympathy and support from our eiilighiend Government 
and our generous minded Countrymen. 


BRIEF HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY 


The abuuciance of historical material and a large field for 
research work prompted us nearly five years agO; to found this 
Society and begin organised work. The Society owes its inception 
and existence to the inspiring work and guidance of Mr. C. Veera-^ 
bhadra Rao. the premier Historian of Andhra Desa, whose book was 
published in 1908, and from which many a learned scholar has drawn 
material .help for the construction of an otherwise difficult and 
still unexplored history of the Andhras, Mr. M, Somasekbara 
Sarma, Mr, Bhavaraju V. Krishiiarao and Mr. C. Narayana Rao. 

During the first year, the members of the Society met ocda^ 
aionally and disoused many important subjects. The President 
Mr. Gf Narayana Eao, during that year and for sometime print to 
itf coileoted a large number of copper plate inscriptions 
mg to the Eastern Gauga Dynasty of Kalinganagata* and Mr. SomHk 
sekhara Sarma, toured in the Godavarit and Eriahna and 

prepared inked estampages of several stone Inserlptiooi in many 
itnpormnt places, which are still unnoticed by the Ooternhieni 
Mplgraphioal Deparhnent. Some original papers ##re thf 

tlnrint tl^at jwnr, notable amonifst them '' 44 
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A0^\$tki tbe Present Pay Kalin gas’* by Mr. 0, Hatayank Bao# 
kiii3 ** Some aspects of the system of Government of K^katlyaa of 
"W^araiagkl (Orugallu) by Mr. Somasekhara Sarma. Mr. Bhavkrajo 
ir^ Kfiehna Bao prepared a monograph on the “ Maritime Activity 
of the Andhras from the Earliest Times,” which was afterwards issued 
in the form of a book. 

About the middle of the year i922, the Society conceived the 
idea of celebrating the Ninth Centenary Day of King Rajaraja- 
narendra Vishnuvardhana of the Eastern Chalukya dynasty of 
Eajamahendravaraisj. The idea was inspired hy Mr. I Kanakaohalam 
Pantulu, M. A , Headmaster, Rajah’s College. Parlakimedi, when it 
struck him that the king ascended the throne in the month of Bhadra* 
pada, nine hundred years ago in this ancient city. King Rajaraja was 
a great patron of Telugu literature. In h^s court lived many great poets 
famous among them being Nannaya Bhatta, the author of the Maha* 
bharata-i\ie> only knov«n extant Telugu Kavya of the early period, 
Narayana Bhatta and Pavuluri Mallanna. The popularity of the 
Mahabharata and King Rajaiaja’s fame as the patron of the first 
extant literary composition, readily caught the imagingtion of the 
Andhras. The celebration of the Ninth Centenary Day was sought to 
be synchronised with the publication of a Oemmemoration Volume 
in Telugu, Incorporating all the available historical material bearing 
on the social, religious and political conditions, and the literature of 
the Eastern Chalukya period, A. D. 609-' 1258. 

The idea of celebration was soon translated into action, and 
the Society owes a deep of debt gratitude to the venerable old man of 
Andhradesa, Mr. N. Subba Rao Pantulu, for his encouragement and 
support The Secretary, Mr. Bhavaraju V. Krishnarao B. a., b. .L., 
spared no pains in making the celebration of the Centenary day 
a great success. The Commemoration Volume, “ Sri Rajarajanareudra 
Pattabhisheka Sancinka,*" edited by Mr. Bhavaraju V. Krishnarao, 
is the first publication of its kind It contains many valuable 
contributions from several renowned scholars, like Rao Saheb Dr- 
S. Krisfanaswami Iyengar of the Madras University and Hon. Mr. 
Justice V. Ramesam and Rao Saheb G- V. Ramamurthy Pantulu. 

Another noteworthy event of the celebration wae the 
organisation of* a historical Exhibition, which was highly appreciated. 
The evolution of the Andhra Script or Andhra L%pi Parimmam, was 
the main feature of the exhibition. A large number of inked estamp* 
fkitm of stone and copper plate inscriptions dating from centuries be** 
fore the Christian era, down to the eighteenth centuryi prepared and 
OoUected specially for the occasion, and a number of copperplate 
Ipscdptlonst were arranged ohronolc^icalls^ oi^^the walls oi the 
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Bosideo several ancient lead and copper coins, weapons of warf|(tl4 
were also in exhibition. The Society feels highly grateful for Ilie 
deep sYmpathy evinced by the Government in recognising thhi 
institution at that time, and also, in extending to it its generous 
support. The Society particularly feels grateful to the Hon, Sir A. B. 
Patro, Kt., Minister of Education, who sympathised whole-heartedly 
with our movement and sanctioned a Public holiday to all the Schools 
and Cdleges in the City on the* day fixed for the celebration of the 
Centenary Day. The Celebration was pres ded over by the renowned 
Andhra Scholar and Educationist, Mr C. R Beddi, the present Vice* 
Chancellor of the Andhra University. 

During the third year, the Society's attention was deeply 
absorbed in organising itself so as to keep, it on a permanent and 
constitutional basis, and enable it 'to undertake the more arduous task 
of publishing a Quarterly Journal of Historical Research. 

When the fourth year dawned, once more the Society resumed 
its activities ; and several scholars, and research students from all 
parts of the Province began to join the Society in large numbers. 
The celebration of the Ninth Centenary Day of Rajarajanarendra's 
coronation, and the publioation of a Commemoration Volume, 
inspired the imagination of our countrymen, and the result was 
encouraging support and expression of sympathy from all quarters. 
While the Society had barely five or six members when it was formed, 
the number on its rolls rose gradually year after year and at the end 
of the fourth year, the membership stood at fifty. 

The Society held during that year two special meetings, 
Rao Saheb G. V. Ramamurthi Pantulu, late of Rajah’s College, Parla- 
kimidi, delivered a lecture on “Old Telugu and Mr. J. Ramayya 
Pantulu, B. A., B.L » our President on *' Methods of Histoiioal Research ’’ 
to the members of the Society. The lectures were very largely attended 
by the public and students, and highly appreciated. 

During the third and fourth years, the personnel of the Council 
of the Society came to be changed once or twice. In the fourtdi year, 
Mr. J. Ramayya Pantulu, B.L. and Mr. B- SubbaRao, It. A. were elcoiM 
as President and Secretary respectively. Mr. Subbarao, is deeply 
interested in Anthropology and Ethnology. He oollceted durihef 
year valuable and interesting information regarding the and^ 

the Ch 0 nchu$, aborginai tribes erf the Agency tracts of tho Gerflavati 
District. The results of his investigations were aftorww^ emhodisd 
in a pitpor, and wad before the Third OrientiM Oc^fer«ttce held at 
lladras. In Deoeml^dai The Society dfi^ted of Ms intphtof 
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to attend and to read papers before the Third Oriental Conference held 
at Madras iu 1924. Mr, G. Narayana Rao, read a paper, on 
V Sanskrit and Prakrit iiiflue/ices on Telugu*\ Mr* R. Subba Rao, 
on ** The necessity for Anthropological Investigations in the Agency 
parte of Andhradesa*’ and Mr. M. Ramakrishna Kavi on ““ Two more 
plays of Bhasa,” and “ Nahyadeva on Music.” 

This brief survey of the History of the Society will remain 
incomplete and imperfect, without mention being made, in grateful 
terms, to the great patronage and sympathetic support received by it 
from time to lime, froKj generous hearted persons like the Maharaja of 
Pilhapuram, Rain Ramayamma Rao of Lashminarasapuram, Raja 
Vievasundararao of Yegayammapeta, Raja Venkatramayya Apparao 
of Mirzapuram. Raja Venkatadri Appa Rao of Yuyyuru and a number 
of others, as well as from the Goveinment of Madras, Director of 
Public Instruction, several District and Local Boards, Municipalities 
and District Educational Officers. 


EXTRACTS FROM PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

HISTORICAL RESEARCH. 


J. RAMAYYA PANTUIjU, B a., b.l. {Lectin c Dvlncyal on 30 — 8 — 25) 

Historical researcli is i .e search for the facts of history 
It is the purpose of this address to indicate briefly how that* search, 
should be conducted. 1 do not i>resume to be able to say anything 
fresh on this ancient theme, whioh has been dealt with by great 
scholars from time to time, but w lat I am going to state may be taken 
as the result of my own experience and reflection in regard to historical 
research in India, and Southern lidia, in particular. 

We have no ready-made Histories such m, for instance, the 
English have. We have fairly well written political histones of 
the British period ou the administration of this country and also 
histories perhaps less well written of the Mohammedan period though 
mm here the Hindu point of view has yet to be adequately stated. 
But mp have no regular histories of the pre-MohSbIumedau period and 
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the efforfei of most of the scholars at present engaged in htetorloal 
research in this country are directed and very properly directed 
towards the elucidation and reoonstrvction of this part of the history 
of India. 


My idea of history is, however, a book written somewhat 
on the lines of Boswell’s Life of Johnson. It must be primarily a 
narrative of events stated correctly and in proper sequence. That 
forms the basis for comments whi<*h are after all the individual 
opinions of the author. Different pers ms may draw different inferences 
from the same set cf facts. While t lere can be no objection to their 
doing so, one must insist on the :aots beinfe stated with absolute 
accuracy and in their proper order. 1 his is by no means an easy thing 
to do. In daily life, we see people mi" ing up facts and their inferences 
in regard to them, sbme times without knowing it 

I propose to indicate briefly what classes of materials there 
are for the reconstruction of the ancient history of this ancient land, 
and how each of those classes should be handled. In the fore-front 
of these classes must be placed the literatures of the country — especi- 
ally the Sanskrit ''literature, Sanskrit is not altogether devoid of 
historical books, vide for instance, Kalhana’s Rajatarangini but 
what I value most is the general Sanskrit literature from the Vedas 
down to the Kavya^, Macaulay dismissed the whole of this literature 
as puerile and childish, but Oriental Scholars have since come to a 
different conclusion. Whatever view may be taken of its value in 
other respects, there can be no doubt of its value for historical 
purposes and Macaulay himself woul 1 not have denied it We have 
first the Vedas — ^the Samhita and he B rah inaaas —then the early 
Vedangas, then the Sutras, the Smrdis, the Furanas and the Kavyas, 
They form a rich mine of historical i^iformation if only we could find 
the ore and separate the metal from A\q stone. Tu order to correctly 
understand the meanings of these a ciert writings, it is most neces- 
sary that you should approach thent in a slate of mind which is 
attuned to them You must first try to enter into the spirit of the 
times in which the author lived and then to find out bis individual 
mental bearings. Fortified with thi> qulification, you must try to 
understand him by the dry light of intellect, taking special care to 
keep out the influence of your personal bias. It is only then that you 
can understand an author as he is:— vhich should be your object to 
do* The present day English educated research student is at a 
peculiar disadvantage in regard to thi. 'matter. He is apt to approach 
the subject with a particular set of ideas and outlook on life which he 
has caught in western literature and this acts as a great handicap i»n 
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to imdorstand an ancient text, He will have to first 
Butearn tljese things if he wants to understand correctly. It must 
i^ot he supposed that the non-English knowing Pundit of the orthodox 
typ^ is the ideal person to understand the ancient writings. He may 
be free from the defects of the English education but has got his own. 
He is apt to interpret the ancient texts too much by the help of the 
later day commentaries thereon. Great spaces of time must have 
intervened between the authors and their commentators and although 
the latter must be taken to have tried their best to understand the 
former as they were, it is not unnatural to suppose that sometimes 
they import the ideas, of their own times and places- -if not also their 
own prediliotions into their interpretations One of the canons of 
interpretation of the commentators -especially of DharmasanlraB — 
aoems to be, to treat all writei 5 as if they lived at that same time and 
are of equal authority They seem to recognize no chronological or 
local difterenoes The Pundit generally relies on these commentators 
without referring to original authors lie is also generally ignorant 
of the comparative method of study, which alone can yield a key to 
oorrect understanding. The English educated scholar is at an 
advantage in this respect. The proper equipment for a correct under- 
standing of ancient writings is a combination of the good points of 
both classes of research workers and it should be the endeavour of all 
researchers, if I may use that term, to acquire that combination. 
Where one cannot combine both in oneself, the two classes of workers 
should consult each other and collaborate The comparative method 
of the one and the learning and insight of the other, are both neces- 
sary to extract the particles of gold lying hidden in the ore 

Next to Sanskrit literature, come the Vernacular literatures- 
The Telugu literature wh'ch alone we need consider now, abounds in 
historical material Telu^m literature like all literatures in the past, 
has flourished under the pitronge of kings and their courtiers to whom 
the books have been almost invariably dedicated and, thanks to the 
vanity of those gentlemen, the books contain long eulogies of those 
to whom they are dedicated. These eulogies cannot always be taken 
at their face value. One has to make a large allowance for hyperbole 
and even mistatement Making this allowance, there is usually much 
information in them, wh'ch will be of immense use to the student of 
history Our literature is, for obvious reasons, especially rich ip 
it formation about the Vijayauagara Dynasties and no student of the 
history of the Vijayanagar Bmpltaoan afford to overlook it. The late 
Mr. T. A. Gopiaatha Row was obliged itx making a oolleotion of all 
paaaageB in literatare bearing op the subject but it does not appear to 
have been published. The Madras University has recently pnbtiebed 
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a book compiled on <?imilar lines by the University Professor, Dr. S 
Krishnaswamy Aiyengar and entitled “ The Sources of the Hulo^ o/ 
Vijianagar ” It is not, however, complete May I suggest that this 
Society should undertake not oily the completion of that book bu® 
also similar compilations for other Telugu dynasties, the Kakatiya 
dynasty, for instance If the association cannot find the funds 
necessaiy for the publicatio i of the book, thi Andhra University 
which is almost at our threshold now, may be induced to undertake the 
publication 

111 tins connection,, special reference njUftt be made to the 
remaikabic book named ( ^ Ramataj^yamu at 

Narapatmjaijamn) It h mainly an historicdi book dealing with the 
history of the last dynasty of the Vijianagar Empire It is evidently 
based on older documents and so far as the statements of fact are concern- 
ed, it is, in a great measure, corroborated by insciiptions A student of 
this period of South Indian history cannot afford to overlook it Of a 
similar nature is the o5or*o55>) Tomdamdn tanned ah, which 

has been published in the Journal of the Andhra Sdhttya Part&hat It 
IS a remarkable little poem in two parts, compiled by the father and 
son and dealing with the history of the Pudukota chiefs dniing the 
period of the Carnatic wars between the French and the English 
It throws X considerable light on the history of thi^ period and you 
will find it corroboiated in several respects by Oimo’s historj We 
have got several other anonymous historical accounts dealing with 
the histoiy of particular places or dynasties Most of these will be 
found in the collections called “ Local Recoids’ m the Oriental 

Manuscripts liibrary, Madras. We have there, for instance* an 
account of the Kakatiya kings, an ao count of the Reddis of 
Kondavidu, the history of the Naiks of Tanjore and many more 
similar accounts The most remaikable book of this class which, 
however, is not in this collection but has been secured in the Tamil 
country is the J&o) Rdyavachakamn It purports to be an 

account ot Krishnadeva Raya’s administration I do not think it was 
compiled during the reign of that great king ; but it must have been 
compiled not very long afterwards It contains very interesting 

details of the administration of the Vijiyanagar Empire during its 
most prosperous period It is , I think, the source which supplied the 
material for Kumara Dhurjati’s Kmhnmdymmmm^ 

This book also has been published in the Journal of the Afidihta 
Smuya Panshat and I believe the Parishat Contemplate^^ 
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ropublistoiug critical editions of this and of sSc^stsS!?) 2hmda- 

maft vam^dvali i^ith notes. If the members of this Society undertake 
^ to edit these bccksi I have no doubt the Parishai will thankfully 
accept their services. Another book of this nature which I must 
mention is ('eooA^45’sr*8s5ovs5C^) Vdugotivdri vam^dvali which consists 

of Telugu verses which were apparently composed by different pe^'sons 
and at different times in eulogy of 'several Velngoti chiefs. The book 
has, to my knowledge, not been published. T saw a manuscript copy 
of it in the Venkatagiri Palace Library some years ago. Some of the 
verses are incomplete and there are many errors. Every endeavour 
should, I think, be made to publish this book also. 

Akin to these sources, is a large mass of folk-lore in the form 
of songs and ballads. All these have suffered greatly by passing 
through hundreds, if not thousands; of illiterate mouths, if I may say so; 
some have been reduced to writing but in corrupt form. The most 
important of this class are, the story of the seigeof bOBBTLI 
and the story of the Palnad Heroes The latter 

describes the war of sucession betweeen two rival claimants to the throne 
of the Palnad in the Guntur District and is in conception almost an epic 
It shows signs of having been modelled after the Mahabharath?;. Of all the 
characters delineated iiiit/two are of outstanding merit viz Brdadu or 
Biilaohandrudu, a prototype of Abhimanyu and the woman Nayakuralu 
who is a statesman and a soldier rolled into one and whose name is 
perpetuated in Nayakuralikanuma. which is the name of a pass 
connecting Vmiikonda and Palnad Tahik-< Corrupt as this source 
of information generally is, it can nevertheless be made to yield results, if 
patiently £ind carefully examined, 

The next source of historical information which I wish to refer 
to is Epigraphy. This is by far the most important source for more 
reasons than one In the first place, inscriptions are contemporaneous 
records of the events they deal with, while literary accounts are not 
always so. Again, books are liable to be manipulated in transcription 
snd probably there is no old book which has not been so tampered with. 
Inscriptions are, on the other hand, found in the very state m which they 
came into existence and their evidential value is, therefore very much 
greater. Last but not least, most of the inscr’ptions contain dates and 
thereby import the great advantage of chroi ological exactness to the 
conclusions based on them. There are thousands of inscriptions lying 
about the country awaiting examination. In our own district, we have 
that veritable store house of pnsoriptions, the great templeof Bhimeswara 
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at Daksharama. The thanks of students of history are due to the Govern- 
ment Epigraphioal Department for having recently published all these 
insoriptions in a book form*. I commend this book strongly to the mem-, 
bers of this Society. They will find there several hundreds of inscriptions* 
ranging over a period of four centuries or more and referring to several 
dynasties of kings that ruled over the Telugu country. They will 
find in the book many interesting things besides the names of kings 
and their dates. They will find, for instance, that Daksharama had 
in olden times a vernacular folk-name Daka-remi t which was per 
haps the crude form which subsequently developed into the sanskritised 
form, Daksharama, that the place then abouifded in dancing girls 
whose number was large enough to constitute two societies called the 
“Big Three Hundred” and the* ‘Little Three Hundred” (■%&'»» 

and and that measures were in those days, stamped 

with the king’s seals and were called after the names of the kings 
whose seals they bore. We have a set of inscriptions in which certain 
people swear allegiance to the king and insist on the king not forsaking 
them in favour of another king. It would be interesting to enquire 
and find out what necessitated this declaration. 

Outside our own district, there are many places containing 
large number of inscriptions. Simhachalara in the Vizsgapatam 
District. Bezwada in the Krishna, Amaravati, Konidena and Ohcbrolu 
in the Guntur, Srisadam and Ahobalam in the Kurnool, Kameswarara 
and Pushpagiri in the Cuddapah, Nellore in the Nellore, Kulahasti 
and Tirupati in the Ghittore, Tadpatn and Periugonda in the Anantapur 
and Humpi in the Bellary are only a few of them. The Government 
Epigraphical Department liave collected most of these inscriptions but 
very few ot them have been published. Publication by a single agency 
necessarily takes time and it would greatly assist and facilitate the work 
of historical students, if societies like ours undertake to publish thorough- 
ly reliable editions of some of the inscriptions. The societies may divide 
the work among themselves, each confining itself to particular dynas- 
ties or districts. These publications should be on the model of the I a fo ot 
volume of the South Indian Inscriptions Vol. IV. f. e. they need only 
contain the bare text of the inscriptions without translations. An 
introductory note may be prefixed to each volume dealing with the 
main points arising out of inscriptions contained therein. But even 


* Hot all the iusuriptiuos found iii tlir place have been published; only 
three hundred have been published so far, Ed. 

t The place is also known as Poda»Dakarerai and Dakaremi, Ed, 
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this is not iibsolutely necessary. What is most important is that the 
t6At of the inscriptions should be thoroughly accurate . 

To do this, it is better that the societies have their own collec- 
tion of inscriptions and I would strongly advise our Society to set 
about making a collection of its own. A few brushes and dabbers 
which can be obtained from the contractor who supplies them to the 
Kpigraphical Department and a good supply of printing paper are the 
materials required for the purpose. You can make the ink yourself 
from lamp black, from time to time. Supplied with these materials, 
members may go out^ and visit the important places one after another 
and make estampages of the inscriptions. The estampages can be 
stored and deciphered at the convenience of the members. 

I have, so far, been referiing to stone inscriptions. There are 
also copper-plate inscriptions. These are engraved on copperplates 
bearing the seal of the king. As a rule, they record grants of villages, 
or lands to individuals and are of the nature of private documents, 
while the litbic inscriptions record grants made to temples and are of 
the nature of public notifications. Copper-plates generally lie buried 
underground and are found in the course of excavations. Sometimes 
they are melted and converted into drinking vessels. Persons interest- 
ed In historical research, nitist be on the look out for these inscriptions 
and secure them. 

To one who is not already in the field, 1 may say that the 
scrutiny of inscriptions will be amply rewarded by the results. I may 
tell him, for instance, that the examination of a long inscription 
Maikapuram in the Guntur District will, besides telling him that 
Queen Rudrama Dcvi was the daughter and not the queen, as is often 
supposed, of the Kakatiya king Ganapati Deva, give a very detailed 
and interesting account of the system of village economy during the 
liakatiya rule. An inscription at Motupalli, also in tlm Guntur District 
and of the tune of Ganapati Deva, will tell him that there was then a 
good deal of sea-borne trade between that port and several other ports 
of Asia and that Ganapati Deva introduced a system of import duties 
(of vihich a schedule is given) in supersession of the previous practice 
of the king taking a portion of the merchandise. An inscription at 
Kondavidu will give the schedule of orArot duties levied on good® 
entering the city limits during the Vijayanagar rule, More than one 
inscription will tell him that poeple of the oihmonger caste ^l?e)o 2 )ocy) 

enjoyed special privileges during the time of the Chalukyan supre- 
macy owing to the claim they put forth of having helped the 
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ChiilukyRs in est^ibli^hing their power Thisseenis to hdve given rise to 
the idea held by some people of this caste that they were originally 
Slshatriyas but had lost caste some how subsequently, I have heard 
that there is a book dealing with the supposed history of these poople. 
This book seems to have been the source of inspiration to an old man 
of this caste whom I knew in the Cuddapah District That man 
sincerely believed that he was a lineal descendant of Sadasiva Raya, 
the last king of the third Vijiaqagar dynasty and was therefore 
entitled to rule over the whole of Southern India He would send peti- 
tions to Government as Akula Subbanna, of the family of Emperor 
Sadasiva Raya s&x^c^cs^vo 

tpS e 3 oe» and ask them to put him lu possession of the country 

and pending that, he would ask, as an interim prayer, that he should 
be immediately put in possession of certain specified villages In the 
Jammalamadugu Taluk for his maintenance He was also constantly 
worried by ryots cutting trees in the fields, since those fields were 
really his and he would sometimes tile criminal complaints against 
the ryots He spent a large portion of his small incorae^on postage 
and court-fee stamps and was living in hope when 1 left the district 
twenty yeais ago. 

We have, so far, considered the case of the historical material 
found in the British portion of the Telugu country. Many a scene in 
the dramas of Andhra history was played in the country now comprised 
in the Hyderabad territory and there are ample evidences of those scenes 
in that country. Wo book dealing with the history of the Telugu 
country call be considered complete, which does not consult thes® 
evidences. There is now ai Archaeological and Epigraplucal depart- 
ment 111 Hyderabad and our Society will do well to put itself in 
communication with the head of that department and subscribe to the 
Journal published by him A student of Andhra history must also 
provide himself with a set ot the EfJigraphia Carnal tea which contains 
almost all the inscriptions in the Mysore Province 

The next source of historical information consists of coiii$ 
and archaeological remains such as statues, buildings and monads^ 
Large numberft of leaden coins of the time of the Andhra dynasty 
have been found iu different parts of the country, but I am not awai^e 
that we have many coins of later dynasties Our own district con- 
tains several Jain and Pudhist statues i.e, those at Neduuur* Aryaratam 
and Pithapuram We have anoient mounds at Peda-Vegi, Amaravatj 
Bbattiprolu, Ghantasala and Jaggayyapeta. These are yet to be 
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excava^4 and examined. When that is done, I have no doubt they 
Will yield good results. 

We have, I think considered nearly all the sources of history 
available to us. The work before us is two fold collecting materials 
and putting them tegether and writing history therefrom. There 
may be people who think that it is now time to proceed to write the 
history of the Telugu country. 1 am not one of them. My own View® 
is that we are yet not much beyond the threshold of the collecting 
stage and have yet to travel much in that direction It is a very 
small percentage of cj^ie ^available inscriptions that have been examined. 
Very many more remain untouched, and until these and the general 
literature are critically examined, we shall not have completed the 
collection work to which 1 think the labour^ of the present day 
workers should be mainly devoted The work miy not be attractive. 
It may be drudgery. But it is a piece of work that has to be done. 
Let it be the privilege of the present generation to do it. Let us lay 
the foundation firmly and surely and leave it to the coming master 
builders to raise the edifice of history thereon, as structures based on ilU 
laid foundations collapse sooner or later. Let our aim be to make a 
real and lasting contribution to the reconstruction of the history of 
the country in order to get credit for ourselves. 

By collection 1 do not, of course, mean a mere collection of 
books and inscriptions. 1 incau very much mure i e critically examiu 
ing the materials and drawing correct conclusions therefrom Thie 
is often a laborious a ul tedious work if you want your work to b, 
correct, you must take certain precautions You must first avoid baste* 
as hastily drawn conclusions are seldom nghi Then, you must see 
that your enthusiasiii does not run away with your discretion 
Liitliusiasm is a very good thing In fa^t it is essential Without it^ 
no work can be done. But it should not be allowed to usurp the place 
of calm thinking. Above all, avoid the temptation to be the first to 
proclaim a brilliant discovery to the world. That temptation is very 
strong and sometimes almost irresistable. Nevertheless, you must try 
to over-come it. If you succumb to it, your vision gets dim and you 
cannot see the right path before you in examining the evidence be- 
fore you, do not assume the role of an advocate who has to prove his 
case auy-how. Bather assume the position of an impartial judge 
whose business is to find the truth. Approach the subject in a spirit 
of detachment and impartiality, it would be of the greatest help to 
you if you could put yourself in the position of a possible objector 
and try to meet his possible objections. That would be the best test 
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of the value of your conclusions. I lay stress on the necessity for 
these precautions because they are often neglected. You see the effect 
otthat neglect in many unnecessary and futile controversies going 
on in the newspapers, especially Telugu newspapers. To the man 
who wants to write history,! would say, first, make sure of your facts* 
Do not build on unproved foundations Then, I would say, let the 
conclusions you draw from facts, Irvo real relation to those facts 
Do not travel beyond the scope of the facts or indulge in wild conloc- 
tures. We someHmes see oases in which the so-called facts are 
slender threads whereby the author tries to hang a theory too heavy 
for it to bear I would then, say do not mix: ufp facts and fancies 
The ordinary lay reader is unwary and unable to separate them. 
Last but not least, do not attempt to be rhetorical or brilliant 
in style. Rhetoric and accuracy are not always compatable and 
history is expected to be accurate and not rhetorical 

It is a matter for satisfaction that the spirit of histforical 
research is spreading m the Telugu country At the time when I 
began to lisp in it, which is more than thirty years ago, there were very 
few in the field. In fact, I cannot now recollect any names. Of 
course, there were Messrs K Viresalingam Pantulu and Giirajada Sri- 
Ramamurti Pantulu but they were primarily concerned with writing 
the lives of poets. At the present time, there are several young men 
treading in that path May their race increase! Among these men 
I must make special mention of two. One of them is the late Mr.K- 
V, Lakshmana Rao He seems to have entered the field comparatively 
late in life, and in connection with the compilation of hi^ TELUOr 
Encyclopaedia , fie wanted to devote a whole 

volume to the word Andhra and write ir it all about the Andhras 
and their country He wanted to do all this himself and began to 
acquire the necessary knowledge It was a very ambitious programme 
that he set before himself and he was taken away before he could 
fulfil it. I had opportunities of appreciating his work. He worked 
on right lines and had the se/ise of historical veracity. The other 
gentleman whom I wish to mention is happily with us still. I mean 
Mr Chilukuri Virabhadra Rao, Mr. Virabhadra Rao\s achievements in 
this field are well known. He has an undying enthusiasm for hi® 
work, great industry and a facile pen. T do not say that I agree with 
all bis conclusions or that his method i^ invariably such as I would 
myself adopt. But that is another matt t. Hi 4 services in the field 
of historical research are undoubted and he deserves the thanks of the 
Andhradesa for it. 
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By 0. Eamadass, b. a., M. k. a &. 

Tri-Kalinga, in the title of Tri-Kalingadhipati, appears to b3 
the name of a country, of such importance that kings of Kalinga as 
as well as the kings of Chedi took pride to call themselves ‘ the lords of 
Tri-Kalinga*. Either led away ly the apparent meaning of the name 
or deceived by the trdditional ideas regarding the extent of the region 
called Kahnga, modern scholar.s of Indian History understand it to 
signify ‘ three kahugas’. 

Sir Alexander Cunningham was the first to say that it 
signified Dhanakata or Aniaravaif, Andhra or Wanngal and Kalinga 
or Kajahmundry. three kingdoms that once existed along the eas^ 
coast, supposed to have been called in ancient times by the name of 
Kalinga. He even asserts that the three Kalingas existed even irt 
very ancient days because Pliny mentioned Macco Calinga?, Gangar- 
dies-Oalingiv, and Calingas and because in Mahabharata, Kalinga’ 
were named three separate times and each time in conjunction with 
diflferent peoples. But Dr. Kleet, being unable to justify the title of 
Tri-Kalingadhipati’ for each of the Somavamsi kings of Kattack, stated 
that it was a meaningless attiibute I Ep Ind Vol in No 47 327 ] He 
arrived at this decision as he understood the expression to mean the 
‘ Lord of the three Kalingas’, and saw the impossibility of tlie kings 
of Kattack (Orissa) being the lords'of a coiinlry stretching from tho 
mouth of the Ganges to the mouth of the Krishna, particularly at a 
time when the Eastern Gangas were supreme in the region of the 
Mabendra mountain Tjoaving apart the statements regarding ‘ Kalinga 
of Pliny and of the Mahabharata, nothing can be dnscovered to 
avssert the existence of three separate Kalingas, in any period prior to 
that of Asoka, nor is there evidence to show that Kalinga extended as 
far as the Kiishna in the south 

It has been pointed out that Asoka had conquered and consoh* 
dated kingdom of Kalinga extending from the southern confines of 
Magadhain tho north, to about Sompera in the Ganj&m District in the 
south. fSam^pa or the Aeokan Kalinga: Ind Ant. April and May 1923). 
Hiuen TsSng, in his 'travels' states to have seen one Kalinga onlys 
With one capital and inhabited by men of uniform manners , and 
customs. I have shown in the Historical Geography of Kalinga f Jour- 
of Mythic Sooeity Vol, XIV No. i} that the kingdom of the Eastern 
Ganges extended from the lake Cbilka in *tht north, to about Salur. 
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tn the south. The kings of Sdrya-vamsa that succeeded the Easternf 
Gangast extended their sway southwards to the Kavcri, if not be- 
yond, but never called the whole of the east coast by the name of 
Kalinga, Simhachalam, a place of pilgrimage m Visagapatam District 
was the southern gate of Kalinga, When at no time between B. C 
300 and A. D. 1500, the name of Kalinga was applied to the country 
south of Simhachalam and when the whole region during this whole 
period was treated as a consolidated unit, politically, socially and 
religiously, how can it be possible to include Andhra and Dhanakata 
in It and to interpret Tri-Kalinga to mean ‘ three-Kahngas’? 

The real import of the name can be understood only by the 
study of the history of the kings of the several families that bore the 
title. Some of the Eastern Ganga kings of Kalinga, thi Kalaohuri 
kings of Chedi and the Somavamsi kings of Cuttack, were the only 
rulers that prided themselves with the addition of “Tri Kalinga Ihipati,’ 
to the several titles they inherited from tneir respective ancestral 


thrones. 

Amongst the Ganga kings of Kalinga, the first to embellish 
himself with the title of ‘Tn-KaUii'jadinpatt’ was Vajra-hasta, miscalled 
'tne third'. Both in his own otiarters, of which only fouri have yet been 
ffflund, and in the charters _of ins successors, he is called the lord of 
‘fri-Kalinga’ in addition to the appellations he had inherited as the 
ruler ot Kalinga. None of his predecessors on the throne were 
‘ Tn-Kahngadhipatis’ though they were the kings of Kalinga. This 
Vajrahasta was distinguished from his ancestors of the same name by 
this designation tound in the charters of his successors. ^6’a- (’c/jra/tasto«- 
8tri-Kahn(ja-nadhah.A’£he Narasipatam plates dated i'a/ra Sanivat9G7, 
the oldest known document and the Madras Museum plates dated .^a/ca 
Samvat y84, also mention it Though he ascended the throne in Saha 
960 or A. D. 103S he seems to have assumed the lordship of Tn* 
Kalinga from about Saha 967 or A D 1045 This he had maintained 

till his death in 8aA-n 9 k 0 or A.D. 1068 

The Chedi king Karnadeva, state his Benares plates dated 
Kalachuri samvat 793 ^A, D 1042A had this title of Lord of Trl-Kal* 
inira’ (£p- Itid. vol. II p 305). Gingeyadeva, his father is said to have 
held in check the Pandyas, Muralas, Vangas. Kalingas. Kiras and 
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Ifaraaipatam platea dated 8. 8.9 67. (Ep. hid. Vol. XI No. li) 

Nadagam plates dated 8. S. 97y (Ep. Ind Vol. IV No. 24), 

Madras Museum plaies dated S 8. 984. (Ep Ind. ViA. IX No. 11). 
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iuBEi, %ll of wMoh countries must have been abutting on tbe Chedi 
cin^dom. The Icings of Chedi, and those of Kalinga being neighbours 
npfi|sf have b£td causes of dispute. In a Chsdi charter dated A Di 
J042* Kareadeva was the lord of Tri-Kalinga. Kirtivarma Chandel 
from one side and Somesvara Chalukya from the opposite had foiled 
this Karnadeva. Taking this opportunity of the weakened state of 
Ch^if Yajrahosta of Kalinga might have defeated him and become 
the * Tri-Kalingddhipati\ necessarily taking the region of Tri-Kalinga 
under his sway. This must have been the reason for the appearance 
of the title in his grants from A.D. 1045 and its absence in those of 
his predecessors. •* 

Tri-Kalingadhipati Vajrahasta is said to have extended the 
kingdom of Kalinga in all directions which may be an exaggerated 
way of saying that ho had acquired territory only on one side. Con- 
sidering the situation and condition of his kingdom it was possible for 
him to extend it only towards the north-west ; for the Kalinga kings, 
long before the time of this Vajrahasta, had subdued the country of 
SvHaka, identified with Chikati (Jour^ Mythic Society^ vol XIV No. 4) 
and were strongly established there. To the north of this Svetaka lay 
Utkala, with which the Kalinga kings had nothing to do till the time 
of Anantavarma Choda Qanga who is said to have replaced the 
fallen lord of Utkala. To the north-west of Svetaka which is now 
marked by the Zamindaries of Surangi, Cbikati and the south-eastern 
portion of Ghinakimidi Zamindari and to the west of the hills of 
which Mahendra-giri is the highest peak, lies a hill country which 
abuts on the west on Zla/cs/itna-Kosala, which long before the time 
of which we are writing, went under the sway of Kalachuri kings 
of Chedi who seemed to have ruled over the country extending to the 
Godavari, in the south. 

In ancient times, Kalinga is said to have extended to Amara^ 
kantak in the west. Both Matsya {Adhy. 185 ver. 9^ and Kfirina 
{Adhy, 109 ver. 9) Fura^os say that the Narmada drains the western 
half of Kalinga occupied by Amarakantak, Within the region bet- 
ween the east coast and the Amarakantak hills were shown the 
Mckalas, the Utkalas and the Kalingas, who were respectively the 
Macco-Cahngm, Gangarides-Calingce and Calingm of Megasthenos. 
The Maikal range of the Vindhya mountains still bears evidence of 
the habitation of the Mekalas in that region. In my paper on Tri-linga 
and JCtilwgd ’ (lud* Ant* Dec. 1925) it was shown that the name of 
Kalinga was derived from Kui language still spoken by the Khonde, 
Goods and other allied tribes. The old name of Gond^ana given to 
(he same regioa clearly proves that the whole region formed the home 
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of the Goods, a name generally applied to all the Km speaking tribes 
in the Central Provinces In Kui, 'Mel’ means high;c/ Tamil, 

Tel, mida, Kanflada mele. iTa/ or Kala\»sL contraction of Kahnga, So 
the Kalingas that inhabited the hills became known as Meoco-Calingie 
which being contracted became MekaLs The Gangartdes caltngcr, 
were so called because they lived in the region of the Ganges (Ganga) 
of damp and watery soil Ganga also mearfs water in general. Ota 
in Kut is applied to water that oozes. Gangarides- "altngfp when 
changed into the language of the natives becomes Ota-Kalinga which 
being contracted becomes ‘ Ut-kal*. Many derive this from /Uttara 
Kalinga’, but this is not feasible as the name of the southern part is 
not spoken with any affix meaning, south As the southern part has 
no distinguishing feature, the name that was applied to the whole 
class in general, has been left in its unmodified form. 

Though the Amarakantak hills formed the western boundary 
of Kalinga in the Puranic times, the political and tribal changes that 
had occured in later times gradually placed the Amarakantak region 
under the sway of the kings of Chedi, and the Eastern Ganges could 
subdue only the plain country from the river Nagavali in the south 
to the Chilka lake in the north. A tract of hill country now occupied 
by the FCalahandi state, Sarnbalpur District of Onssa and the Gum- 
soor maliahs of Ganjam intervened between the dominions of Cbcdi 
and the Eastern Ganga kingdom It was for this territory that 
Karnadeva of Chgdi and Vajrahasta of Kalinga came into clash 
Both were warriors and both were ambitious of a soldier’s name But 
Chedi’s king surrounded by powerful enemies on all sides was forced 
to surrender this terntory along with the title to the Kalinga sovereign 
It was this hill tract that was called Tn-Kalinga 

The affix ’ Tn * signifies height, ^ a feature that distinguished 
it from Kalinga proper which was the coastal plain Places in India 
where height or elevation is prominent have names beginning with 
‘Tri’ or ’‘Tiru’ Tripati or Tirupati, a place of pilgrimage in the 
Chittoor District is Situated on a high range of the Eastern ghats. 
Tolugu votaries address the God by the name of Kondalu*{ot moun- 
tains) rdyadu (ruler or king) Tiru-mala-rdyadu is another name of 
the God 'Mala% means ‘lulls’ and “ Tiru ’ means high Tiru-^mala 
is the name of the range, t c, high hills 

Tri-ohinopoly is an important place in the South It is said 
that the name is a corruption of Tri-sira pally. It is explained that 
it was the abode of a three-headad demon. Every one that has visited 

* *Xiru* 18 generally meant, to be a corrupt form of Sanskrit word * 8 ri’ and 
means -tiakiabml* or ' aiis pioions'. It does not appear to mean m the 

learned writer ibrnks—Ed. 
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the placB <5^nnot but admit of the striking appearance of the rook 
round t^teoh the town grew. Seen from the front, the rock looks like 
the human-head. Therefore the name meams « high ; ^ head; 

Jba%»*town) ; e, a town with a high head (like rock). 

Pakfihi^itrtham is the Sanskrit translation of Tircahcondram 
^Tiru-kajthu-kunrami a place of pilgrimage in Chengalput District, 
'‘It means the ‘high hill of kite*. As it stands upon a hill which is loft 
above the plain, it is named so. Tnchengode in Salem District got the 
affix on account of the hill 1200 ft high on which its temple stands. 
Thus, a careful study of the topography of the places with names be- 
ginning with this prei^r clearly shows that it signifies thatthe height 
of the place was considered when the name was given to each What- 
ever 18 high or elevated is eminent and holy. So came the secondary 
meaning in which it is used in such names as Tiru-Vacagam, In 
later days this sense of piety stuck on to it and the original meaning 
was dropped. This is so in Southern 'India where Dravidi an influence is 
felt, but in Northern India, where the Dravidian influence was entirely 
forgotton, the word is mistaken for ‘tri* (Sanskrit word for three)” 
Consequently, “ Tri-purahs understood to mean ‘three cities’; and Tri- 
kuta to mean ‘three peaks’. Yet the original meaning of height 
suggests itself, if their descriptions are studied The word in the original 
sense still exists as ‘ Tir’ in the Unguage of the Gadabas, a Mundarj 
tribe closely attached to the Savaras. 

In the light of this, “Tri-Kalinga’ means ‘High Kalinga* and 
conveys the same idea as Mel-Kali?iga or Mel-kal or Mekal; it is 
the name of this hilly region lying to the west of Kalinga The agency 
tracts of Ganjim and Visagapatam Districts are identified to have 
been the ancient Mahakfintara mentioned in the Allahabad pillar in- 
scription (KingdormofikeDcaan JiuJ Hfs Quarterly for Dec 1925>^ 
In an inscription found at Amaravati, (Slab No 8 Atnardvat? Stupa 
by Burgess) a village ‘Sagaru’ is said to have been situated in Maha- 
vana. I have shown in my paper on * A brief survey of Nandapur 
History ( Vizianagaram Maharajah's Collcgt Mari iruie.Yol iv, Nos. 33 
and 34J that Nandapur, the ancient capital of the prtJSint Jeypore 
family was as old as the Amaravati Suipa [n the vicinity of this 
Nandapur is a village called Soguru The Mahakantara of the Allaha- 
bad ifvamsh^ being a translation of Mahavana of the inscription, the 
Agency Division of the Vizagapatam District can, with no doubt, 
be said to have been the dominion of Vyaghra-raja. This rogion 
extends as far as the Maheiidra-giri in the north. So the hill to 
the north-west of this mountain was the Tri-Kalinga for which the 
kings of Chedi and Kalinga competed. Naturally this hill-region 
forms a part of the Kosala kingdom which occupied the upper valley 
of the Mahanadi, So the dispute for TrA-Ka}inga was chiefly between 
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Kogala and Kalinga alone. But in the 10th century the fe;itig8 of 
Chedi conquered Kosala and set up a MandaU^vara over it The 
Governors of Kosala were brought face to face with the Ganges of 
Kalinga. At the time of Samudraguptas conquest, both hilUKaUnga and 
plain-Kalinga seem to have been under one king. By using the 
expression Mahendra-giri-Kothuro, the author of the Prasasti, perhaps 
intended to hint at the difference in the topography of two varieties 
of physical nature in the kingdom of Kalinga. But this difference in 
structure soon led to political separation also. 

It is shown above that in A D. 1045, Yajrahasta defeated 
Karnadcva of Chedi and took Tri«Kalinga and ^called himself Tri- 
Kalingadhipati. This he retained till his death. Inscriptions of his son 
Rajaraja, are not yet brought to light Yet as none of the successors of 
Karnadeva on the throne of Chedi bore the title till A.D. 1158 and as 
Anantavarma Chcxla Ganga had this title even from the time of his 
coronation, it may be safely assumed that Rajaraja held sway over 
Tri-Kalitiga; nor was it disputed by the Chedi kings 

During the reign of Anantavarma Choda Ganga, the Chedi 
rulers might have again made efforts through their vassals at Ratna- 
pur to conquer Tri-Kalinga. Kharod stone inscription dated Chedi 
year 933 (A D 1181-S2) says thit Rat ladeva II of R at napur had de- 
feated Choda Ganga, the Lord of the country of Kalinga (Ind, Ant, 
Vol XXII p. 82) From tli© other inscriptions of the Chedi kings, it 
is ascertained that Ratnadeva flourished between A D 1114 and 1145. 
Anantavarma Choda Ganga reigned over Kalinga from A. D. 1068 to 
1147. This defeat of the Kalinga sovereign by a Chedi vassal-lord 
is not mentioned in any of the available documents of the Kalinga 
kings ; yet the disappearance of the title of Tri-Kalingadhipati from 
the titles of the kings, sufficien»ly establishes the loss of the territory 
as a result of this defeat. Choda G'^nga is said to be the Lord of Tri- 
Kalinga in his Visagapatam plates '"atod Saka 1033(7. A, Vol,XVIIl)\ 
and Saka 1057; and in Korni plate*^; dited Saka 3003 (Bharaii Vol II 
No. 8). But he is not spoken of with that appellation in his other grants, 
nor does that title appear amongst the titles in the inscriptions of hi« 
successors on the throne. His inscriptions at Mukhalingam ranging 
from A.D- 1118 to 1147 do not give this title of “Tri-KalingSdbipati7 
There are four or five inscriptions of his wives dated in A.D* 1128 
at Daksharama in the Godavary District In non© of them is he 
called fL^Tri-Kalingddhipati\ It ma‘^ be assumed that from A*D. 1118 
he had lost the title as well as the "^errito^y and it must have been the 
year of his defeat by the Chedi piince Fatnadeva IL The Kalinga 
kings never afterwards seemed to have a.^sumed it as it is not found 
mentioned in any of their i^eriptions# The cause for the appearance 
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of the title In hie Viaagapatam plates of 8aka of 1057 may be due to 
the mistakes of the scnbe, who uiight have, in copying the oomposi* 
Heo froM an earlier grant, inadvertently copied this title also. 
Asyankabhima, a son of Choda Ganga ia called Tri-Kalingadhipati 
In the inscription at Bhuvaneswar (J. A. 8. B., Vol, LXVI; Part 1 
Ko, I p. 18A Observing that he is not called so in any other inscription 
atMl conaidering the high rhetoric employed in the composition, the 
title might have been used by the poet Thus the title and th® 
territory that gave the title, remained in the Eastern Ganga dynasty 
from A. B. 1045 to, 1118 and went back to the Ealaohuri kings of 
Obedi and ever afterwards the two parts of the hilly west and the 
coastal strip remained under separate kings. This separation became 
so widened that their ethnographical relation was forgotten and the 
plain country below the ghats alone retained the original name ; the 
ghat road that goes from Busselrkonda to Durga prasad peak into 
the hill country is oallad Kalinga ghat i.e.the ghat that leads into Ealinga- 

Tri-Kalinga together with the title remained in the Chedi 
family from A. D. 1118 to 1175 as can be seen from their inscrip* 
tions of this period, but disappears afterwards from the inscriptions 
of those that ruled over Chedi. Lal-pahad inscription of Chedi samvat 
909 (A. D. 1158) is the first known document of Narasimha-deva of 
Tripuri and it mentions the appellation of ‘Tri-Ealiogadhipati* amongst 
the king’s other titles. His younger brother .Fayasimha-deva appears 
with the title in Hewah plates of Maharanakn Kirti-varma of Kakka- 
reddi dated Chedi Samvat 927 (A. D. 1175), (I. A. Vol. XVI I p. 226 
but his own Tewar inscription dated Chedi Samvat 928 (A.D. 1127) 
iEp. Ind. Vol IT p. 18) does not mention this title. It is not also 
found in the Chedi inscriptions after that date. After A. D. 1177, it 
must have been lost, to the Ealchuri kings of Tripuri also. 

The Soni'i-vnmsi kings of Eatak (Ep. Ind. Vol. Ill No. 47- 
Ep. Ind. Vol. XI No. 93 and J. A. 8. B. Vol Vll p. 558) were the 
third family of kings to embelish themselves with the title of Tri- 
kalingadhip'jii' . Dr. Fleet, on considerations of paleography, assigned 
them to the XI century. But we have seen above that between A.D 
1042 and 1175, the title was owned either by the kings of Chedi or 
by the rulers of Kalinga. So, as ‘Lords of Tri-Ealinga’ they could not 
have existed in this period. They were lords of Eosala first, and then 
must have become the lords of Tri-Kalinga also. Long before Eama- 
deva sat on the throne of Chedi, Ealinga-raja, a descendant of the 
Chedi family of Tripura acquired Dakshina-Kosala and settled at 
Tummanna. (Ratnapur stone inscription of J^alla-dgva. ElpJnd. Vod. 1 
p. 33). He was the founder of the Ratnapur fsaoily of Ealaohuriea, 
This family may be said to have been ea|abli8bed at the end of A. D. 
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1060. Consequently these Soma-vamsi kings cannot be taken to such 
earlier period, for the characters of their inscriptions have more of 
the 13th century appearance. The title that accompanied the possession 
of the territory called Tri-Kalinga strengthens the paleographical 
evidence. 

Mahasiva Tivara.deva must have been the ruler of Kosala 
that was ousted from the throne by Karna-devaof Chedi. During the 
interval of 133 years from A. D. l642 to 1177, the four generations 
before Maharajadhiraja Mahasivagupta established himself on the 
throne of Kosala, having wrested it or at least the southern part from 
the Batnapur line. From the tune of Mahabhavagupta Baja deva I 
alias Janamejaya Bajadeva, the power of the kings might have in- 
creased as can be seen from the addition of Baja in their name which 
is not found in the names of his predecessors. The first of these to 
assume the title of ‘Trt-Kaling5dkipati' was Mahabhavagupta Baja 
deva I alias Janaraejayadeva. He might have conquered Tri-Kalinga- 
in about A D. 1175 from Chedi sovereigns and continued to be so till 
the kingdom of Kosala had disappeared How Daksbina-Kosala had 
disappeared, or’into what kingdom was Tn-Kalinga merged, are not yet 
known 

Thus it became clear that Tn-Kahnga does not mean ‘three 
Kalingas’ and that ‘Tri-kalingadhipati' was not an empty title, but 
was a substantial and dignified title assumed by that sovereign who 
held away over the highlands intervening between the coast strip 
called Kalinga and tho Dakshins-Kosala or the modern Chhatisgarh« 
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By P. V. jagadisa ayyar. 

Tracing out the history of a country satisfactorily from 
monuments, inscriptions and antiquities by systematic investigations 
is perhaps the most important duty of the Archaeologists andEpigra- 
phists of a country and their respective departments. The locality of 
a country and its physical feamres contribute in no small measure 
to the study of the “oharacteristics of the people inhabiting it. In the 
light thrown by the informations obtained irom Archaeological and 
Epigraphical records, South India, though a country most homo- 
genous and well defined, has a variety of races in it, and the manifold 
differences that exist among these races in the various parts of it 
baffle the attempts of even the ablest and the best of the Archi^eologists 
and Epigraphists to trace out its history as well as that of its people 
with any amount of satisfaction. This is all the more deplorable since 
nothing worthy to be termed ’Regular HlbTOKY* has been left be- 
hind by the people of anCient times but a few literary productions and 
insor»ptions on stones belonging to the comparatively later period and 
it is only with the help of these we have to do something for the 
understanding of the past history of this part of India. Though from 
our Epics and Puranas much historical matter could be gathered 
attempts m this direction have not been made. 'A half loaf is bette^ 
than nothing and the people of Boutheru India are bound to be grateful 
to the Government of India and the Archieological and Epigraphical 
departments formed by it, for having secured this fraction of informa- 
tion at least for them before it was too late, since ancient monuments 
and edifices were fast' dwindling into decay. 

The history of the formation of the Archaeological Department 
in India is highly interesting to study. A society going by the name 
•f the ‘Asiatic Society of Bengal ’ was formed by a few European 
gentlemen in the year 1784 for giving an impetus to the study of Indian 
Antiquities. This germ, after the lapse of three quarters of a cen^ 
tury perhaps, resulted in the appointment of an Archaeological Sur- 
Veyor by the Government of India for making systematic investiga- 
tion and study of the archaeological antiquities, monuments and in-, 
scriptionsi found scattered throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. 

in the beginning, the energies of the Surveyor appointed and 
his entire attentions were directed to Northern India alone. But on 
reprnseutation made to the government tha|^even the portion of th« 
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l]iat could be had just then would not be available after 
some time si^ce vegetation on buildings worked out a good deal of 
harm in a tropical country like India, and monumoni^, buddings etc 
that could furnish valuable informa ioa, social and hi^ otic il, wore tast 
falling iito decay and ruin complete, that the Secretary of State 
for India init ateJ for the first time the consdniratioa of old Arcbitec 
tural^ structures an J c he ex iloratio 1 of the numerous valuable andin- 
terestiog memorials of the ancient civilization of India borne three 
years after this, a regular Archaeological survey establishment was 
entertained for mak ng a comple e search for all Architectural and 
other remains remarkable tor a tiquuy, beauty cur hi‘>toncai interest 
Operations in this direction wei > i a iited in Southern India, only 
after about ten years subNeciuent to rho above time 

The otfacer ported foi the Madras Presidency was one 
Mr Alexander Rea. a trained architect from Scotland He had to 
inspect the vaaous ancie d moniunetits calculated to exemplify the 
different styles of aichitecturj prevalent in the land Old buildings, 
remains of bygone artistic periols •'Uch as fous etc.i having historical 
value and interest, insciipions lecorded on stone walls of temples as 
well as ill copper place gratus given by the Hindu kings of former 
days, all valuable art, works of the past such as prehistoric imple 
meats, pot ery and other a tides that could furnish information about 
the then society aid baddiigs of h gh aichitectural value such as 
temples etc , were to be regarded as ininuments and dealt with accor- 
dingly 

conservation of BULDINGS. 

Steps that had to be taken most urgently were about the 
conservation of buildings monuments and o.her Indiiri anhcjuittos 
The destructiv e iullaence of \ego"ation on builuings was well known 
to the ancient Hi idus and they had made provisiO is for the penovixeal 
or annual removal of plants etc., growing o i temples and other public 
buildings hold in esteem The department took advantage of this fact 
to miii^miso the eviU resulting to bUiidings uf interest and importance, 
an account of this over-growth of vegetation, Negligence in the re-* 
moval, then and theie, of the growth of plan *^5 on public buildings 
spoiled their original beauty and so in order to pieserve them and 
keep them unimpaired, not only were suitable arrangements necessary 
btt steps had also to be taken to prevent decay and destruotiop from 
the non^working of the drainage, in and around most of those huge 
structures etc. 
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Negligence in taking timely site ps to avert damage from rain 
had restlltod in the rain water collects g near the foundation of build- 
ings and causing taeir walls to sink in various places. When once the 
^walls go down in parrs, it s impossible to reconstruct them. So, the 
result is that the whole building has to be pulled down. Fur^her, any 
slight sinking in places when patched up by buttresses etc , mara the 
original beauty of the buildings themselves 

Silpa Sastra or the science of Indian Architecture has laid 
down certain principles that have to be followed very closely and 
strictly when repairs^ to temple buildings etc, are to be undertaken. 
But now a days such ifijunctioiis are CcUowed more in the breach than 
in the observance and the Natruko tai Chetties, ever zealous in under- 
taking repairs to famous temples, do not in the least care to follow 
any of such principles but try to introduce all sorts of innovations 
such as putting up of ventilators, *-tunipy pillars and so on. 

EXCAVATION Ol^ OLD SITES. 

The next important work that had to engage the attention of 
this department and its responsible olhoers was the excavation of old 
sites, since it was the excavation of such sites that brought to notice 
such buildings and palace^ of anc ent days as those of the Chola, 
Pandya and other kings that remained covered over by earth owing 
to neglect ui conseipiouce ol tho couioant change of the.r capitals. 

Ill support ol what has lieen stated above, we may say that 
while the palace buildings of the la*er Vijianagara dynasty of kings 
are now in existance at Hainpi, Chandragiri a d Pe ukond i, those of 
the rulers before them are ( > be looked far below the surficj of the 
earth covering them Tho latest incident in proof of ih.s is the 
exposure of a tank at Darasuram near Kumbakonam, iiea’' whic^i, at 
the present village of Solanialigai, stood oace the palace of the Cholas, 

Certain excavations qoiiductod by the Berlin Doctor Jahor at 
Adichaoallur near Sn-Vaikuiitam, now a deserted village some twelve 
miles east of Tinnevelly (waere probably once stood a Pandya capital) 
resulted in the discovery of pottery of various shapes (rather more 
elegant and of a better manufacture than a iy met with at the present 
day), iron implements used in battles, bronze domestic utensils of 
high and delicate workmanship and home gold diadems Subsetiuent 
to this discovery, the Madras (Government also unearthed from this 
vast area several ot the above articles, now occupying almost one full 
oomparlment in the Madras Museum* 
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At a place called Amaravaii in the Krbtna Dibtnct, a Bud- 
dhist site was examined in a similar way resulting in the discovery of 
<5ome marble railings with fine carvings of •Jataka stones. These also* 
have been transported to the Madra-^ VfnHeum, whore one (‘ould ©asiK 
witness them now. 

Listing of Monuments. 

Listing of monuments in the land was then con-^idered neces- 
sary and Mr, Sewell <f he t'lvil Service 'vas placed on spsjcial du^y 
for the purpose in ISP^ He drew up a N of monumental antiquities 
with the irformstion ^’ur islied bv the District Officials and issued the 
same ii i volumes, 4 veors af.er his appointment. One important defect 
in this publication was that it did not at ill touch upon the style of 
Architecture of the builditigs referred to theiein, though all other possible 
information available about them had fon id a place therein The 
reason for the above omisNion appears to be due to the fact that the 
officer not techn callv qualified for the work entrusted to him, 

When Mi Roa took charge of Ins office as Sutveyor of the 
Madras Circle, he pubh'^hod for the first tune in 1R91 a list containing 
^ypical specimens of the vaiious architectural period, classified as 
given under* 

1 Buddhistic remains 2M) B.(\ to 500 A 1) 

"2. Pailava caves and stiuctures 500 A D to 700 A.O. 

3. Chola and Pandva temples of the 11th century 

4. Chalukyan temoles ol the l^th to the j4th centuries 

0 . Jain a temoles of he 14th c ei tiiiy. 

(> Latei Drcividan t’^mpies of ho loth century 

in addition to the above, the list also conlained examples of 
military architecture civil architecture, Christian remains, pre-historic 
mounds etc , Monographs on the various important st'^ los cf architecture 
were alst> issued by Mr. Rea with profuse illustrations These volumes 
throw a fund of information on the various temples lying in the country* 

BUMHisT BUILDINGS. ^ 

The principal element in the buildings of the Buddhist style of 
architectures is the Stupa or iJayuba, inte-ided as the receptacle for 
the lelioE of Buddha himself or his deciples. Hence, Buddhist shrines 
may well be called ‘Mo .umental Shrines’, mdthey co isist of cylindrical 
bases supporting heml-s^encal domes going by the names of garbhm 
with square stone bo*es*^lled ‘Tee»\ 
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liiOifd Buddha is generally reprerented in his images as being 
seated on a throne, with corners suppcrtBd by two lions, tfUh folded 
t hands and feet thrown on a lotub blossom. 

The main hall itself in the bnildmg going by the name of Chctitya 
is constructed with biick and chnnmnn and is intended for preaching 
purposes. To enable the audience seater) throughout the hall to hear 
the speaker distinctly, the hall w is des gned and constructed adopting 
the acoustic principles, ?,<=*. principles cf sound transmissioa 

As bymholist^i i> the main feature in Buddhism, Buddhist 
buildings are lull of decorations of the kind, Tnmla^ Chal'rcu Swasthika 
shield and so on. 

. Discoveries have also been made of Jaina caves containing 
sculptures with inscriptions throwing some lights on history and religion 
in several places such as Vallimalai in the North A root District, Mud* 
bidn near Mangalore, Ka'/huraaUu near Madura, Hampi etc. 

Dravfdian Tf.mples. 

The style of architecture in all Cravid;an temples is scmething 
like the descnption furnished below - 

The mainshiuieis at the cenlrti of a rectangular enclosure 
divided id) various courts ot lugh t ro>s walls (lenerally, the 
entrance i> thrcugh the east by a lo t> fonuni whic i is the n cst pro., 
minenl piri in the whole Imilv i i g. Tin » i\\e portioi of the gipura up 
to the hntel and con ice over ihe gatowa> nf >io..o highh or i. mented. 
The superstructure is in brick and ^fxnnnn witi plas ec figure 
ornamentation in seveial sloieys, each growing smaller in area as we 
go up. The other goptiras inside are cf smaller dimensions as w© 
recede from the outermost. The central shnm has in front ot it tw^ 
connective passages and they go by the names of Attha diXiA Maha 
^^Qndapai> There are door keepers called (hnn apalakas placed on 
the sides of these passages as w^ell as in the shnne proper. In front 
of these halls, there is the bull ot Siva in Siva temples ana Garuda 
in Vishnu temples with hali^peetam and ilivajantambam at their backs. 
Besides^ the Mtda-Vtgrahamst wdnch arc non-movable fixtures* there 
are the metal figures instwa-mfirihs for being taken out in procession 
on festival occasions. In large temples there are seven prakafa^ 
wherein allocations are made for the locaiion of the minor deities 
The temples at Srirangam, Madura and Rameewaram aro example^ 
of suoh large temples and the<»e are described in full in my book 
um \n t.. 
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The pa^ la^a Style* 

The Pallavas, who are su >p( ed \o } ave come from the North- 
West of India, hid tha bull for thnr cre^r and the club as the emblens 
of their banner. They ^jettled in the Tondamandalam country and had 
Conjeevaram ^or their capital. The sculptures of these people are not 
go graceful as those belonging to i hos ^ of i Liter period. The piers are 
very massive and the human figures on ^ht ii have the tuft of hair on 
the crown and not the back as we i nd it t ) be in the other styles of 
architecture. 

» 

• 

Rook-cut temples were the f vountc structures of these kings 
and it is the great Mahendravarma i I, thi t introduced these for tb© 
first tiuae in the Sou h of India motive'? for the in norat are 

said to be (as seen from ai inscr ptioi ii the first cave excavated by 
him at Mandagapatiu near Villupuram) ihe dasire to preserve the 
divine edifices permi. lendy. This cave has been intended for the wor- 
ship of the Trlmurtis -Brahami, Vishnu and S*va of the Hindu Mytho- 
logy. Tn the introduction to my ^^Mafiavila'iain ”, this has been dealt 
with 

THE CHAT^ KY iTST ST LES 

This lunar dy lex, of ki gs oii^i i Ily came fiom the North 
of India and sett! " 1 1 1.1 i Dis riots. They liai the boar as the 

emblem for ibu'* ^ i u i, a ul tl)^ J ini'=< hid a very great irflue* ce 

over 1 lem wh*c i i T m > i the r lit * u e isO Che ciroul i* c mi 

iti their arc i ec i ' oora i)iefu-» oa /iigs. It is probable vhat ai .er 

iressing the pie to the require i O’ ii e, hey were fixed in silu at^d 
the delicate caivi igs were then wo-'^kei oi ' The iutroduCwion of per- 
fora ted stone windows is also due to chfm The ceil ugs also had at- 
the corners, carvings of the regei ts of the cardi lal points. 

THE raOLA STYLE 

The Cholas of the solar r ice had tiger as the emblem for their 
b inner Their architecture had heavily curved cornices, and YMi 
figure also weretiere in ple.ity at the belt Most of the buddltita 
relating to this line of kings are illustrated in my book “ South Indiah 
Shrines”. 

PORTS AND PAuACES. 

Forts and Palaces contained finely ornamented ardbee with 
untmuaUy thick walls surrounded by a d ♦ch or moh^t in mos^ oasee. 
Aeoommoiat.oas and affaageni*5..ts for mJitary purpose© suob m 
powder^magaslneB and l^ep^holes for mounttog jpins were Also madb 

i ji 
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in irtended for ^h<. purpo«!e. t ^handragiri Oingeo, 

Ta^njorei Madura and other placos have ouifij s i t he kind referred tO 
atmva. In hill stations the forts are iivariab!,r on the peaks that 
OOtild afford facilities for defence and their stoae walls go round to 
the requisite declention of the rock over which provision for placing 
the gun has been made Amoagst the important hill forts may be 
mentioned those at Adoni, Gooty, Sankindroog, Namakal etc. 

INSCRIPTIONS 

From the Ibscriptions cn the s*one Wc 11s of the temples and 
on copper plates, we gather that gifts to temples were in kind or coin 
and that they were usually mace for the daily worship and special 
festivals of the deity as well a- for repairs etc , to the temples them- 
sdlvcs. In* addition to this. t?om 0 of the inscr ptions throw light on 
the past history of the land and the ‘Estate of society then. 

Impartial justice was the care of the kings in olden days and 
we have heard instances of criminal decision^ where the king’s own 
sons have been awarded sentences of capital ounishment. both from 
epigraphs and sculptures av iilable at Tiruvarur (I'anjore District) and 
Tirukaluku? ram near Mr dr 

Village administ ration daring those tirnas was in the hands 
of a committee, tbo members of which had to look after the annual 
and periodical supervisio»i of ta^ks, gardens, justice, gold reserve and 
so on. These membv^rs were chosen every year from among those 
qualifed for bemg th cho per requiiem ir ts laid down. 

Repardh g rever \ rv. y, we find that measurement of lands 
etc., wasmide w.th a^toiulari length of pol We moreover, have 
references to canals, slu ce- etc , dug for irrig tion purposes by the 
then rulers of the land to improve the agricultural operations. 

Reference his also bean made to the j -evalence of plague in 
those days called ‘ If ' and people h tvi ig in consequence 
evacuated the locality vinced by the fell epidemic and residing in huts 
in open fields. 

Mercantile guilds were also held in those days and their in- 
fluence is said to have spread over allied committees in distant parts 
of India even 

Public meetings also are said to have been in vogue in those 
ancient days to discuss matters relating tgthe good of the oountry* 
the people generally assembled in the templeJhall during day time in 
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response to the Cill by the beat of the village drum. On Urgent 
occasions, meetings ha also been held at nights * ” 

Schools fot the study of the is. and the Sdstras and hostels 
and hospitals for taa . oholars in those scaoois h^d also existed then 
Xhe studeatswere provided witi food, oil for aauoii.tijg the heao and 
body on Saturdays a ad also with lamps The hospitals were provided 
with beds also for the sick people. V^iter scented with Cardamom 
and Kus-kus roots was supplied to the inmates to drink 

The various titles ot the Pallava king, Narasimha-varman 
vt7 Adhyaaitakama, Sn-nidhi, Sri-bbara, Pn-fitpara* Bhuvau a-bhanjana, 
Srimdglia, and Sarvatd-bhadra have als> been given o<i the Dharma- 
raja ratha at Mahabal ouram. The i scri )ui > .s .ou id la the Ganesa 
temple and the Dhar.naraja*Mandapa ir Mrxhajalipuram and those 
found in the cave at 'aluvaii- Kuppam oJose by it record that they 
were built by king AJhyaniakama who bore tae tibies flanajaya 
Sri-midhi, Sri-bhara, uvuugra lila, Kalaka a, c)amaradhaaanjaya and 
San grama-d lira. The shore temple inscriptions at Mahabalipuram* 
make mention of three temples, two of them built by the Pallava king 
Jalasayana alias Ksnatriyasimha Pallava Uwara-deva and Rajasimha 
Pallava Iswara dava, a ad the third built by one Pallikoadaruiiya-deva, 

The pedigree of the Pallava kings is given in an epigraph 
on the Kailasaaatha temple at Conjeevaram built by one Hajasimna* 
The shrine of Naradli^^swara Wi thin, con mins an iuscripiion that 
Rajasimha's son Mahaadravaranixa l. built it and called the deity 
‘ Mah^ndredswara’, after livS own name. Daring the reign of Kulo- 
tunga Gholadeva cais temple was closed, its landed properties were 
sold and the compound and tae environments were transferred to 
another temple, it was ordered to be re-opened and properties re- 
stored subsequently. The Paadava-du.har temple here coacams an 
inscription relati ig m ^he dftn yexr o. Kaiotuagi. 1^ sties chxt h# 
got himself crowned as ki ig on the banks of the river Vegavati and 
that he hai also decapi'a^ed a Paniyaa kiig. There iS also a copper 
plate grant whtcn give-j the ancmat geography of Conjeevaram o^ty* 

The Buddhist tope inscriptions at Amaravati records the 
geneology of tie Pallava king®. The fact tatt Simnavarmaa l£ came 
to this placet erected tne slupa there, a id oraamencei it with jeweis, 
l^old and silver is also recordea in it. 

The Tiichinopal> cave lascfiption reoordf that Mahendra* 
variaan called by names Omnachara, Purushdttama, Sa^rymidla 
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ooiittrtiolecj a temple of 3iva on the top of this mountain 
placed iu it a liugamand a statue of himself. 

An inscription in the inside of the front Oopu^a^t the temple 
at Vitiujeepuiram near Vellore refers o the questi'j i of the sacred law 
(Qhm*^fi}oi the Brahra'aaas a id it was settled by the brahmans of the 

of Padaveedu. Tiiere were among them Karnata, Tamil, 
Tuliypt and Lftta Brahmins also. Their representatuvas are said to 
have signed an agreement that from tint time forwards Saka 1347 
marriages among them should be by Kan ja’Danam only. The father 
has to give hiS daughter to the bdiegrooiii as a free gift and not for 
money. Both the father wlio aec -pfcei the m )nev and ihe bride-groom 
who paid ihe money tor d 13 bade would ba Labia t> exoommunioation 
from their caste. This periap- wis brougb': about on tie strength 
of the authority of the ca nitueal woik'? oa sacred law that condemn 
in strong terms the paym^at of i>ioao> tor the bride. The name 
muravtvdha is given for a marriage tnus brought about. 

The trustees and tue odier officers ire said to have met at the 
theatrical hall of the temple at Tiruvida-Marudur near Kumbakonam. 
This shows that dramatic performances were con lucted in temple 
hsills in those days. Some original inscripdois were found in under- 
ground cellars and when tho tempL3 was renovated, true copies were 
made of them and re-inoiseci on the »to le walls of the renovated temple. 

From the inscriptions in the 1 amous temple at Tan j ore, built 
by Rajaraja !♦ several in.eresUng fact^ are gatlierd. It is recorded 
therein that gifts made by him, his elder sis.er and hi', wives should 
be engraved on the walls of the central shrines in preference to other 
parts of the temple. The Lst of numerou*^ gifts of ornaments con- 
tained names, the like 'ot which are not in vogue at the present day 
Provision made for feeding fifty meo who liave to recito the 

•’Tirupatiyam” iSaiva Hymns) in ih.s temple. Ths names of the dan- 
cing-women imported to this temple from elsewhere go after the 
several sacred places dedicated lo Si.a and Vishnu. The villages 
assigned to tfa:S temple lay in diftVre. t places^ to wit, Thondaiuadu or 
Jayanbondas shdlamandai.mi, Band anadu or Raj uajimandalam, 
(Jangapadl; Nulambapadi or Niga ihbhnyapadi ; Milaiiaduand Jzham 
(Ceylon) or MummudiSholamanti dam The la.st one, said to have 
been thus gifted over, proves that tha present island of Ceylon had 
been a province of the Ohola king R .jaraja in the llth century A. D, 
All the available information relaiing to the history of this famous 
Chola kiiig Rajaraja I has been colit cted and issued by me in book 
fotgi "in TaMil entitled ‘‘"ifoL/a Bajm'holam I*' for the use of the public 
and the school going population, 



OP ANTHROPOLOOfCAt BBSBAttCH 
^ IN THfi AQBNCV DIVISION 

By ft. StrSBA. Eao, M.A., L.T., Govt, Arts College. 

Ethnology an4 Anthropology Ate righUy ooneislenid to be ttie 
true hAiidmiiids of history bot scholars of lQ<h«Q History, it Is regret- 
table to note, are not paying proper eltMition to the study of theiWf 
interesting subjeots. dcientlfo investigations and detailed studies 
not yet undertaken by Indian students in these parts. The OMtese 
ihay be two-f old : (a) Laek of interest due pr«dMt^y to want of time, 
money or energy required for research work in the billy and seQl»< 
ded parts of the country and (b) Want of proper training, due to lack 
of labaratorles, museums and other facilities for w<»rk. 

No doubt, within the last half a eentury, thinks totheBrtttsh 
officials, District Qasetteers, Village Mannuols, Oensus Baporta, 
Linguistic and Ethnographic Survey Reporte, journals and books on 
castes, tribes, customs, manners and folklore have appeaM drlth soma 
anthropological work shown in them Travellers (foreign and Indian^ 
Missionaries establishing houses in the Agency liarts, PoUoa and 
Educational officers touring in those parts and wrtterS on military 
transactions in the Agency parts, ail have left their works on An, 
thropology but a perusal does not give to a serious Student much that 
is valuable. Even writers like Mt. B. Thursten have errillan in m 
superficial way basing largely their writings on census or other fe» 
ports or on the cursory contributions of correspondents. The subject 
had not been approached under the various heads racial, linguistic, 
social, religious and economic to meet the needs of an ardettt studattt 
and probably the causes eitplained above are reshbnslble. Nor it the 
subject studied in a correlated manner so as to inform Us If sonie or 
all the tribes now found in different parts of India, nay World ortgtu. 
ally belonged to one place or to one stock and if so, tvbat led to their 
migrations and how the climate and geographical surroundings Of the 
new abodes brought about the present changes. Unless tUoh fiet^t 
are mastered by scholars in various parts of the Country, it is diffiOUtt 
to draw the general rules of this science. In each case the facial slid, 
racial qual’tiCsof the tribe should be studied, so astoOffctfd the nOOClf* 
sary results. Their diffierent languages and religions should ho cMnt>ai«il 
and contrasted. The Agency Bivieion, the field of my twOihatlhyaOfet- 
gatlm], Comprises the Agency parts d Gan jam, Vtaagapatam, Oitl 
vari Dlstrlcht. It has an area of about SO, 000 square ffillfli mad it ^ 
said to be larger by two thmmabd ifiilmi than the plilW «re«^ th#t^rhh 

5 
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plus t^fishna also. But while the three ""plain ” districts have 
m populallon jof millions, the Agency population is only iH milli- 
<ms. In the Agency, the malarial climate, want of communications 
and the Jack of other facilities are responsible for this poor population. 
Though some parts are thickly peopled several portions look deserted* 
BIrcgn T3 to 15 people only inhabit a square mile And the peoples, 
being primitive and nomadic do not stick up to the same place for 
n^ore^ban 4 or 5 years. Even the tillers of the soil very often leave 
it for a more virigin one and after cultivating for two years, leave it 
again. 

Forests are eitensive, the total area being about four thousand 
square miles. Almost all the tribes living in the forests roam about 
hunting and fishing and one can see the moving villages of these 
nrimitive tribes settling in a new spot where the mountains streams and 
forest resources afford greater facilities. Some of the mountains are 
very elevated varying from 400 ft. to 3000 ft. and from top to foot 
they are cultivated by some of these wandering tribes Paddy, Cotton 
Oholam. , Eagi and all other dry grains are grown. In the Agency 
parts I now speak of, the Koyas, the Sugalis, the Yanadis and the 
Yerukulas and other primitive tribes live. From Polavaram, which 
lies on. the right bank of the Godavari, twenty miles to the north of 
Eajahmundry, the KOya coutry extends to the Nizam’s Dominions in 
the ilorth west and occupies a good geographical position owing to the 
mountains the Eastern Ghats and their offshoots and rivers, the 
Godavary and its feeders, traversing it. 

The K6yas live in hamlets- Each hamlet consists of 10 to 50 
thatched sheds built in the heart of forest The hamlets are built in 
groups apd a group of 15 villages called a ‘‘ Samatu ” * is 
under the control of a Samatu-Dora, generally an elderly and experi- 
enced KOya who is clever in giving advice and settling disputes. 
Each village has its own “ Perlda^' and under him a Pinna pedda and 
they will settle disputes. The punishment is in kind viz. toddy, 
the loser of the case giving so much. The villagers depend upon 
wells or on some neighbouring rivulet for water. They hunt or fish 
and eke out their livelihood with some hardship They burn the 
forest round the village in summer and in the rainy season 
cultivate the land and raise Cholam or Samalu They also depend 
upon the forest produce, viz,, fruits, roots, mowha leaves, honey, 
tamarind, tobacco, toddy, Ippa flowers and other articles which they 
oah collect easily. They are lazy as well as overactive according to 
circumstances. They also live by cow-breeding, cow lifiting, thieving 

Ct0, They are every bad d runkards. ^ 

Cbald thi^ be a eorr^pt form of the 8ansfcrit*%or4 Samiti? -TO. 
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I found the men end animals very stunted in growth. Tl»‘ 
people are black and ugly but axe said to be'simplef honest and franks 
As Thurston points outi they excite admiration owing to their simple 
and honest lives, contempt, owing to their drunken, restless, and 
extravagant habits, amusement for their stupidity and timidity and 
disgust for their gross superstition and blood-thirsty habits.' One has 
to call them Mama or Dora to tickle their vanity in order to obtain th® 
necessary information. When one is familiar. Mama is used for 
males and Akka for femalas. One should live amidst them for a long 
time to know interesting deta Is regarding their origin, life, language, 
religion, birth, marriage and death ceremonies add their meaning ac- 
cording to their interpretation and also about their dress, and jewels^ 
superstitions and folklore etc., and one should study the sp(As 
more carefully where they live for discovering ancient remains such 
as geological finds or old stone implements Palaeolitbs and animal 
remains were found in the Godavary valley and if more time and 
energy are spent on the mountain caves and slopes, more useful dis- 
coveries can be made Probably, prehistoric archaeological remains 
and fossil human remainSjmay be discovered These Agency parts are 
undoubtedly old and places ’like Parnaid^a are mentioned in Ramay ana 
as the abode of Rama in his wanderings Probably, the Kdyas and 
Yanadis or Adadis formed an a alliance with Rama and helped him^ 
The bow and arrow used then are still used by these people. Some 
of these Koyas wear a tail as part of their costume through their loin 
cloth which resembles the tail of a monkey. They are called Lahja 
Koyas, for lapja means a tail in Koi language Could these Lahja 
Koyas be the monkeys mentioned in Ramayana ? 

Caste among K6yas. The Koyas are divided into Gumma. 
Koyas who live on the river banks by cultivating the fields and the 
Gutt-Koyas who live in the interior of the Agency by means of 
hunting. In both the sects there are those who wear the lingam. 
The Koyas are sub divided according to the professions into Baaa 
Koyas (mixed ones) Vaddi Koyas (Cultivators) Dolu Koyas (those who 
look after funerals) Kaka K6yas (who do oooly work) and Kammara 
Koyas (smiths). Almost all the Koyas except those who wear a 
lingam i.e. the saivite Koyas eat the flesh of oxen. 


Dress. The Koya males usually wear a loin cloth, but On 
ceremonious occasions put on a turban. The females are usually 
semi-naked but richer folk wear rough saries. The males as well as 
the females wear round their necks and wrists garlands of - nuts, 
beads and cowries. The mrried women wsat a tali of gold or b»88,^ 
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kt Hm tilQMol dan«« m t^Hte ooe&sions and at marriagta time t!ie 
Kd9l|k b»ileak ibrir head dresses with horns and plumage of birds* 

Ultioioa AMONd THE KOYA8. The religion is ttWstty 
{^ukiitla. They worship the elements of Nature, viz., the Tree<Gods* 
the Hill->Oodi« the Rlrer-Oods and the unknown powers of air, earth' 
sky and water. Before beginlng oultivation, they perform bhu pahd ga' 
geheraily in April to please the Goddess of SSarth. On suoh ah oOei- 
sliHi. they saorifioe a fowl, a pig or a buffalloo, celebrate a grand feast 
and spend the whole .time in drinking and dancing. It is the Kdya 
women that take greater interest and if on such occasions an outsider 
vieite the village, woe unto him for the females pester him and force 
some money out of him on pain of throw.ng oow-dnng and rubbish. 
They dance, thesr sing indecent songs and actually surround the 
stranger till they succeed in obtaining- the present. The Koya dance 
is peculiar and interesting. They form into a circle and danoe 
measuring their steps, and tilt their bodies to the right and left and sinS 
ail the while. Another feast called ‘ SSmakottalu ’ or ' Kottapanduga' 
is oel^rated in Septembe r. An elderly Koya Informed me that they 
do not eat the Samalu or other produce raised on the fields witbou^ 
first celebrating this feast. Nor do they allow others to eat, A defaulter 
has to pay severely for the mistake. The Koyas behove that if they 
or the outsiders eat the newly harvested produce without celebrating 
the feast, they will be visited by some serious calamity. The following 
story was given to me by the same koyas. “ A village echool teacher 
before the celebration of the feast entered a field, took some corn and 
used it for himself. The owner of the field protested in vain. The 
same night the owner of the field had one of the cattle dragged away 
by a tiger and the owner attributed it to the teacher’s folly and forced 
him to pay fop the loss. The Koyas are an essentially superstitious, 
simple minded, and suspicious set of folk. In January, the Koyas 
oeiehrate the Sankaranthi festival like the other Hill Tribes. As usua] 
the feast b celebrated by pigs or catde bei ig killed and flesh eaten by 
the whole village folk. The usual drinking of Ippa arrack follows. 
The night is spent in drinking more, dancing and feasting. 

The Koyas worship Goddesses like Mutgaam'na, Konia^ 
deMtalu, Oangaramma, etc. The first is the goddess of Small* pox or 
Cholera and therefore has to be carefully propitiated. Sacrifices of 
pijP or cattle are offered. The Koya magiciais, soothsayers and 
piifsiBare given presents so as to wake up nights after nights in 
ohapiling spells so as to drive away the fearful Goddess. The Kondth 
dfvmilk^U are wwshipped so that they m»y protection to them 
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i^fklust tigers, evii spirits# ©to. Besides this, ancestor worship prevails, 
The various sects worship Vilpus and these are represented soiSM# 
times by iron pieces and sometimes by stones. In all times of disease, 
scarcity of water^ f ailure of crop, and cattle disease, this ancestral worship 
is resorted to. The Koyas give offerings of fowl, rice and money to them# 
They also worship demons and devils. Death is oonsictered to 
be due to some enemy sending a devil. The soothsayers and sorcerers 
are consulted and sacrifices offered to propitiate evil spirits. Like the 
Chenchus who consider themselves to be the descendents of ‘ Krishna \ 
the Koyas consider themselves to be related to Bhima and Bhima 
— worship is the general feature among the Koya villages. 

Birth Ceremonies. The K5ya women are very hardy. Till 
the moment of child-birth, they go up the hills to collect fuel. After 
child-birth, too, they do not confine themselves but drink certain decoc^ 
tions of some wild bark and go about for work. They bathe, eat food 
and go into jungle as usual. On the 5th or 7th day after childbirth, 
the child is washed and named. The Koyas near plains name the child 
without any ceremoney. They give any name that strikes them for the 
moment. But the Gutta-Kdyas have a regular ceremony. All the relatives 
assemble and the child is placed on a raised floor and a leaf of Ippa 
(Mowha) is placed in its hands and any name is mentioned. Consent i® 
shown by the child grasping or shaking it and refusal by its leaving it 
to fall to the ground. A name is suggested till the child accepts it. 
Feasting (generally a buffalo is killed), drinking and dancing follow the 
ceremoney. 

Marriage Ceremonies. Marriages take place after puberty. 
There is Menarikam, according to which the maternal uncle’s son has 
the first claim. Marriages are of two ways. (1) By consent Where 
the bridegroom’s peopis place a pot of arrack in the house of the bride 
and where it is accepted, there is marriage by consent. This custom 
prevails among the Savaras and other jungle tribes. (2) By force. 
Where the toddy placed by the bridegroom is rejected, the bridegroom 
returns to his house but after a time goes back to the village with a 
party, waylays the girl when she goes out for water or fuel, catches 
her and carries her away, the party forming the body guard. Bloodsheds 
are often caused but if the bridegroom succeeds in carrying her off to 
his village, the marriage can be performed. But if the girl succeeds 
in running back to her parents three times before marriage, then sha is 
left off. 

The marriage ceremoney is brief, though the feast may drag 
on for three days, A small pandal is erected and under it ttrc heapa 
of earth are raised on which some rice is sprinkled and the bridal pair 
tal;e their seats opositeH^ff each oftcs’i Kew clotl^Cs arc presented by 
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th« bridagrodm to the bride and her parents. He has also to pay a 
brilb^s price L c., a buffalo, or a pig, a few silver coins and a few pot® 
of arrack. The pair exchange rice and milk which they take in and 
a priest may or may not play his part. The marriage fakes place 
generally in the night. The bridegroom ties the tali which is either 
of gold or brass. The Koya pipe plays its part. The fea.st, the 
drinking and dancing necessarily follow. Nuptials follow marriage 
immediately. After marriage, the bridegroom has to carry the bride 
to his village on his back and he is subject to pelting of stones and 
peW)les. The penalty for making her walk is a buffalo or a pig which 
is given to the bride’s* parents for a feast. 

There is no early marriage, and once married the pair lead a 
happy life. The woman always rules in the house Widows are 
allowed to re-marry but generally the husband’s younger brother has 
a preferential claim. A childless widow is compelled to re-marry. There 
is penalty for adultery and a divorced woman’s new mate has to pay 
penalty to the husband. There is thus no widowhood among the 
Koyas. There is also polygamy. 

Death Ceremonies. All young are buried close to the 
houses. Married people are burnt after being carried to the forest 
close by, on a cot. A cow’s tail is placed in the dead man’s hand and 
the beast is used for the feast which follows. On the 3rd day, the 
ashes are gathered and put into a pit in the forest with some money 
and with all the dead man’s belongings. Stone slabs are put over the 
ground where the ashes lie and tobacco, fruit and rice are offered on the 
lOth day and also yearly once. On the 3rd day, the deadman’s relatives 
arrive with some presents and a feast is held This is called the 
Pedda Dinam^ which means the big day or figuratively speaking, th® 
important day. Drinking and dancing follow the feast. Sometimes 
this feast is held on the 10th day or even a few months after. The 
feasts are held for the repose of the dead spirit so that it may not 
become a devil and do harm to the village. There is no pollution. 

Tattooing, This is very common among the Koyas, for 
they take delight in tattooing their bodies. The Koya women especialy. 
decorate their bodies with various types of tattooing and the arms are 
particularly chosen for such decoration. Another object of tattooing is 
to mark off the totem of the particular group. Generally, the figure of 
the animal or bird most liked by the group is painted on the body. Thirdly, 
tattooing is resorted to for medical purposes in oases of rheumatism* 
the afflicted resorting to it as a sure remedy. The green juice, inject*^ 
pa hf means of rude piercing.^ ia believeds^o b# efficacious. 
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tattooing is also considered as a sure means by which evil spirits ate 
driven away. Scarcely does one see a Kdya without the marks 
tattooing on his person. 

LaNGTTAvIE. The Koyas living close to the plains speak both 
JCoi and Tdugu languages. The spoken KoI seems to be a dialect of 
Qondi, The spoken Telugu is vulgar. The Gutta-K6yas of Bastar 
Agency speak the pure K5ya language. Their language has no written 
characters and the articulation is peculiar. 

A list of words deiiOting relationship is given below: — 


Telugu 


Koi 

English 


Tandri - 


Ayya« Father 

cn 

Talli - 


Yavva- Mother 

«!S^; 

Anna=» 


Anna -Brother (elder) 


Tammudu ** 


Abba ==* Brother (younger) 

r'Jfa's.; 

Koduku - 

-d,%; 

Peka-Son 

sfrvabo:; 

Kiituru -• 


Peki - Daughter 

%5'3e» 

00 

Chellelu ^ 

saoD; 

eo^ 

BuUi = Sister (younger) 


Appa*“ 


Akka»®Sister (elder) 


Atta- 


P5yi - (Mother-in-law) 


Mama- 


Mama - Father-in-law 


Bava = 


Bava- Brother-in-law (elder) 


Majradi=* 


Abbayi - Brother - in - law 
(younger) 

cm 1 

Pemdlamuanna 


Anna — Wife’s brother 

Pemdlamuappa 

— 

A ppa — Wife’s sister 

ro 

Pilla-atta ~ 

: 

e ’ 

Amma = Daughter’s mother * 
Indaw 

.It : 
m 

Pilla-mama « 


A y y a - Daughter’s f ather - 
in-law 


The K5yas of Godavari Agency say that they migrated from 
north-eastern part. This refers to Nizam’s Dominions and Central 
India. The Koyas regard themselves as divided into five sections and 
each is divided into several families. Members of different seotione 
inter-marry but not members of the same section like the Ghenohha 
and Yanandis* These Koyas also have exagamous septs and they wear 
distinctive marks on their foreheads. The Rdcha or Dira^Kdum are 
considered to be superior to all sects. The Basava-QoUas are consider- 
ed to be Kdyas by some English writers but the Ohenohus assert thal 
they are Hollan that came into the Agency at the call of Krishna^ 
4^^ »n#*tor lutdlsair god. . , 



THE KORNl COPPER PLATE GRANTS 
OF 

Anafitavarma Chodafiranfifa 

FIRST SET; Saka Samvat 1003. 

By G. V. SITAPATI, B.A., L.T., 

In July 1924, a resident of Komi, a village near Kalinga- 
patam, Ganjam District, discovered, on digging up for the foundation 
of his house, a pot containing two sets of copper-plates carefully pre- 
served in grain husks. He thought that the plates were too sacred to 
be removed from the place and intended to bury the pot again with 
the plates: but, my friend. Mr. Darlapudi Lakshminarayahh Sarma 
of Bdaki, a village near Korni went there, secured the plates and 
Itindly sent them to me. 

The two sets contain grants made by Anantavarma Ch5da 
ganga; both refer to Korni and both are in Sanskrit. One of the two 
grants was made in Saka Samvat 1003 and it closely resembles the 
Vizagapatam copper^plate grant of the same king made in the same 
year. The other was made in Saka Samvat 1034 and it closely 
resembles the Vizagapatam copper- plate grant of the same king made 
in Saka Samvat 1040.^ 

The first set contains 5 copper-plates,, each measuring 
abeut by 4". The first and the fifth are inscribed one side only. 
The ting holding the plates is about 1" thick and i" in diameter. The 
two ends of the ring are soldered into the lower portron of a circular 
seal on which is fited. an image of the Nandi (bull couchant), about I*' 
long and V high. Bound the Nandi, there are, in the surface of the 
dieo, the figures of conch-shell, chowris etc., generally seen on the 
seale of other plates belonging to the Ganga kings. I cut the ring 
atid dbtached the plates in order to take copies of them. The edges 
of the plates are slightly raised into rims to protect the writing. The 
inscription oonsists of 55 lines and is in a fair state of preservation. 

The alphabet employed belongs to the old Nagari type and 
the characters are exactly like those used in the Nadagam plates of 
Vajrahasta edited and published by my father, Mr. G. V. Ramamurti 
in Up. Ind, vol. IV. The points that call for notice in respect of 
orthography are as foHows : — 

J. The short i (1.40) and the long i (ir4 and 50) are. not distinguished 

in writing. 

■ — - 

' * yide Ant., val, xviih P» 165 If. 
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H. m is everywhere used to denote ba H*!, 7, 12, 20, 24.M, 28, 37, 40, 41, 46, 
50, and 51). 

3» There is little or nb difference between da and da. Compare for 
example, dM in L.1 and dd inuL.5. 

4. La is distinguished from m by a top line on the former; but, there 

is very slight difference between rnna (1. 13) and i^nim (1. 47) 

5. na is shown in two ways. Compare for example, the na in 1,1 

and the na in 11,13 and 14, which is almost like the na of 
' the modern Nagari alphabet. 

6. It is difficult, in some places, to distinguish, except with referene^ 

to the context, the i symbol on a consonant from the ? symbol. 
Observe for example, irkuts in L.42. 

7. n is generally used with the guttural consonants ; but, in some 

plapes, the anusvara symbol is used for n. Compare for example 
ganga in LSOandgamgain L28; Tonengi and Tonemgi both in L42. 

8. n is generally used with the dental consonants ; but, in one place 

the anusvara symbol is used for n. Compare sandhi in L.54 
and sandhi in L.50. 

9. The anusvara symbol is never used for n before the palatal or for 

n before the cerebral consonants. 

10. In the case of ncha and nchhay the nasal symbol is placed after 

cha and chha* It is interesting to note that in one instance 
where ncha happens to bo the very last letter in the last line 
of the second side of the 3rd plate, for want of space, cha is 
engraved tberp and the nasal n is engraved as the first letter of 
the next plate, 

11. The anusvara is generally used before the labial consonants and 

before ga, ra, la, ra, sa, and na; but m is used in three places, 
viz.^ before pa, (1.52 A ba, (1.20) and va (1 53) 

12. The consonant after r is generally doubled as in sarwa, vivarj* 

jita^ dchandrarka'SHl in 1.35 ; but §a coming after r ts not 
doubled. Note varsha in LI. 13, 18, and 19 

13. It is interesting to note the doubling of hha after r as in 11.5 and 

53, where bhbh is used for bhh. 

14. 8 is used for / in LI. 40 and 50. 

15. j is used for jj in samjvala (1.7). This mistake is noticed in all 

the Ganga and Ganga inscriptions where this word ooc^re. 

16. m occurs at the end of a sentence in 1.17« while an mrnsvMmm 

used at the end of sentences in LI. 33, 49, 52, 55. But the 
anusvara used in these places has a stroke under the Hndu^ which 
is not found in the case of an anusvara that comes in the 
middle of a word or a sentence. 

)7. Due to carelessness, m is left out in LSI and tbe visargu in L.44, 
6 
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The Language of the inscription is, throughout, Sanskrit 
and is almost in prose. There are onlj five verses : one vamsastha, 
one sragihara and three anushtubh slokas. The sandhi rules are not 
observed in the following cases ^ (L. 15)^ (!• 39) 

MirihRi: (1- 40), U. 43), qiijjrH: d- 44), 

^ 0' 46). 

The absolute construction of the past participle is remarkable in 
WSB n?5n ” (L. 44). The use of g;^{1.42) 

(LI, 45, 47), (L. 49) (L. 51A is interesting, I do not find 

this word in any of the Sanskrit dictionaries. From the context, 

I think, it is used to denote a place where three boundaries meet, 
The word muyyalikuttu is used five times in the Chellur plates of 
Kulottunga II (vide hid. Ant. Vol. XIV. p. 59, text lines 71, 74, 75, 
76, 78), According to Brown’s Telugu and English Dictionary, it is 
derived from mudu (three) ella (a boundary) and gutta (a hill) and 
means a place where three boundaries meetA is probably, the 

word intended to be used as the Sanskrit equivalent of the Telugu 
word, Muyyelagattu. 

I cannot say what tree is meant byij^^qf occurring thrice (LI. 
43, 44, 45) among the boundaries of the village granted, ft cannot be 
the pepper shrub. Could it be the Indian Fig tree. Ficus indtea or the 
pipal tree? is another word the meaning of which *is not very 

clear. From Apte’s Sanskrit-English dictionary, we find that it means 
a hollow, hole, cave; but this word seems to have been used in this 
grant to mean a by way which is also a watercourse in the rainy 
season. The Telugu equivalent is punta. 

(L. 55) which ought to be means a gold- 

smith or an engraver. 2 

The Genealogical list of the Ganga kings given in this grant 
agrees with what is given in the Vizagapatam plates "of saka 1003 
and 1057 and the several plates of Vajrahasta III. 3 

The list given in all these plates traces the genealogy from 
Gunarnava who was succeedBd by his son. Vajrahasta about 900 A.D 
as calculated by the number of years each king since that V^ajrahasta 

1 I take this mformatioa fro.n a note on muyyalikuttu by Dr. Hultzsch 

(Ep. Ind. vol. iv, p. 96.) 

2 Vide note on this expression by Dr. Hultzsch (Ep Ind. vol, viiv p. 107 and 

vol. xvii p. 232.) 

3 The Kadagam plates 8, 979; The Narasipatam plates of 8 967 (Eplnd voliv 

p 96) and The Chikk&lavalasa plates of B 9?2 edited and published by Mr 

Mallampalli Somasekharasarma in Bharati yol ii No. 2, a Telugp monthly 

|d?igazine Madrfin 
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is said in the plates to have reigned up* to the date of the installation 
ceremony of Anantavarma Chddaganga indicated in the sloka. 

iakahds nanda randhra graha gana ganiW According to Dr. Fleets* 
calculation, it is Saturday, 17th February, A.D. 1078.4 The Genea- 
logical list of the Ganga kings given in the second set of the Kornl 
copper plates agrees with what is given in the Vizagapatam grant 
(sa/ca 1040) mentioned above. Tt traces the genealogy of the Ganga 
kings from the Creator and contains more details than are given in 
the grant of 1040 regarding the exploits of some of tlie kings. In my 
article on that grant, I shall express my views on the discrepancies 
between the two lists of the Ganga kings and oil the identification of 
Kalinganacrara. 

The GRANT. This inscription records a grant of a village, 
known as Khonna, made by Anantavarma Chodaganga on Sunday 
the 5th lunar day of the dark fortnight in the solar month of Mina 
(Pisces) of S. 1003. This date corresponds to 2nd April 1082.6 

Among the boundaries of the village granted, are mentioned 
five more villages, viz., Hombaravalli (-velli). T5nengi, Khollera* 
Tuluvu, and Gara. The second set of the Korni plates records a 
similar grant of a land in the vicinity of Kh5nna, Tuluvu, and Gara, 
made by the same king in saka 1034 ; and a referrence is also made 
to the grant of S. 1003 as well as to the six villages mentioned above. 
Khonna may be identified with Korni, the village where the two sets 
of plates were discovered ; and the other villages mentioned in the 
plates, with the villages now in existence round about Korni as shown 
in the following table : — 


Names mentioned 
in grant 1003. 
Khonna 

H5mbaravalli (-velli) 

Tonengi 

Khbllera 

Tuluvu 

Gara 


Names mentioned 
in grant 1034. 
Khonna 

Ombaravelli (-velli) 

Tonengi 

Khollira 

Tuluvu 

Gara 


Modern names 

Korni 

Omaravilli 

T5nangi 

Korlam 

Tulugu 

Gara 


The recepients of the two grants were Brdhmanas. The first 
grant was made to three hundred brdhmanas, devoted to the six well 
known religious rites (yojanddi shatkarma niratebhyah) and the second 
to the brdhmanas who were residents of Kh5nna (Korni). At present, 
we do not find even a single brdhmana in any of the villages men 
tioned above. There are, however, many Kalingas who wear a sacred 
threadlike the and have the upanayana somskdra ^^vtormei, not 

4 Vide Ipd Ant vol xviii p 161 ff 

6 For the corresponding Christian date I am indebted to the calculation made 
by Mr Kilamani Panigrahi of Parlakimedi 
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somrdiDg to the Vedic but according to the Purdnic rites. They have 
Qoirm Kke ParMara^ Bharadvaja etc. Some of them have 
given up eating fish and flesh and look like the Teluga brahmahas 
in eeveral respects. The worshippers (archakas) in Madhittkisvardlaya 
in Mukhalingam have been always members of some families among 
the KiHngas, who have surnames such as Sura, Basava etc. I think 
that among the Kalingas of the present day, they are the descendants 
of the brahmanas to whom the grants mentioned above were made by 
Anantavarma ChSdaganga. 

TEXT 1 

• First platiBi second side* 

L Orfi2. Svasti srimatarii «akhilabhu^na vinuta nayayinayadasH- 
dSnadikshinya satya. 

2. ^aucha sSauryya dhairyyadi gunaratna pavitrakipSm*Atreyag5tri‘ 

nam. • 

3. vimalavichSrachara punyasalila prakshlllta kalikilakalmasha 

mahsf 

. 4. pam mahi Mahendrachala i^ikharapratishthitasya sacharachara- 
guroh sakala 

5* bhuvana nirmmanaikasutradharasya sasinkachudamaner bhbha 
gavat5 

6. GdkarnasvaminahprasSdat “ samSsaditaikasankhabheripahchamaha 

7. sabda dhavalachchhatra hemaohimaravaravrshabhalinchhana- 

samuj^valasamastasamrS 

8. jyamahimnam -anekasamarasanghatta samupalabdhavijayalaksh- 

mi samali 

Second plate, first side, 

9. ngitottunga bhujadanda manditanam trikalinga mahibhujam 

gangi- 

10« nam ■“ anvayam =• alankarishnor " vishnor « iva vikramakranta- 
dharamapdalasya 

11. Gupamaharnava maharajasya putrah (o) Sri Vajrahastadevas — 

ohatui§-cha- 

12. tvarihiSatam - abdakan kshitim ■■ arakshitll tattanayd GupdaiharSJa 

va- 

13. rshatrayam^apilayat lltadanu tadanujah KsmSrnnava devah pa- 

14. nchatrimSadvarsbapi II tasyanujd VinayadiStyah samSs tisrah 

15. II tatah Kamarnnavatanayo Vajrahastah yo madagalitagapdsngav 

16. Jan 8aha8ram*^artthibhyaheainadit sapanchatrim^atam — abdakiri 

Second plate second side. 

17. II tatas - tadagrasunuh KSmarpnavadevo rtthasarnim || tetas « 

tadanujo 

1 From the original plates 2 Denoted by a symbol 3 Bead binvand i 
Bead Saznujjvala 5 hi'^senis to baye been IQrst inscribed and then correct- 
ed as ’di’f 
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18. Gu!i^amaliipati8?***tni:iivarsha!iilUadanu tasyadvalmaturo MadhukS 

19. Hiirppava ekanavimsati varshEtii I! tatah Kamari?navad« valdn- 

20. mbanvaya samudbhaviyim Viixayamahi devyam jafcah Sri VaJra-» 
21* hastadevd yo divah patantam — atibhishaiiam— asanim saslryi— bhi 
22. jaghina sa trayas— trim^atam— abdakap — avanim^apilayat 6 

tata8=tu tasyi- - 

23^. tmabhavo— rimarddanas^sa REjarajakshitipah kshittm samah ia 

Third plate^ first side. 

24 rakshad == ashtau varupSlayambaran— nidhir— ggunaiiarr=. nfdhi 
pala sannlbhah II 

25. 7 tato Rajendra cholaeya tanaya Rijaaundafi rajnas=tasya = gra 

mabishi sa 

26. ti sutam— asuyata II 8 sakabde nandarandhra graha gana ganite 

kumbhai^a 

27. msthe dinese sukle pakshe trtiyayuji ravija dine revati - 

28. bhe nryugpie lagne ganganvavayambujayarxadinakrd—vi— 

29. sva vi^vambharayas — chakram samrakshitum sadgtrtianidhir — 

adhipas cho 

30. dagango— bhishiktah || o || Kalinganagarat=parama mahesvara 

Third plate, second, side* 

31. paramabhattaraka maharaja dhiraja trikalingadhipatih sri 

32. mad™Anantavarmma chodagangadevahkusalisaniastamatya pra- 

mukha ya- 

33. napadan=samahuya samajnapayati viditamastu bhavatam II Vara 

34. ha varttanyEoi Khonnagrama^ chatussimavachhhinnas = s ajala 

35. s~sarvvapida vivarjjitam—achandrarkka kshiti samakalam ya 

36. van“matapitr5r=atmanas— clia punya yasobhi yrddhaye II hara 

nay ana- 

37. viyadgaganachandraganite sakabde minaraasa kfshna pacha 9 

Fourth plate ^ first side. 

38. namyam^adityavare samanyato nana gotrebhyah yajana yi 

39. janadhyaysanadhyapanadanaprtigraha shatkarmma niratebhyahtri 

40. lO sata brahma nebhyah dharipurwakam astnabhir™ddatia it 

asya 

41. grSmasya simalingaai likhyante II purTv^atah khpana h5mba- 

42. ravalli tonengi grimanam trkuti toaengi grimavakra ga- 

43. rt(a i agneyatah valmikasahita maricha vrkshah II tatpaschVma 

44. tah ishat vakram gatva mariohavrksha pankti il II tatah khonna 

to 

Fi urth plate^ second side. 

45. nengi khdlle ra grimigam trkute valmikasahita maricha vrksha- 

6 Metre, varasaatha vrttam, 7 Metre Slcka. 8 Metre Sragdhara 
▼rttam. 9 Panoha is written as paebna and for want of space na is shown in 
the next plate. 10 Bead Sata. ll Bead panktih. 
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46. h i dakshinasySm disi brhadvalmikah i tatpaschimatah vanarajika 

47. nairl^fcyam kh5nnakh5lleratuluvugramanani trkute tanuvapi- 

48. ka gartta cha i paschimayam gartta vSyayatah khonna tuluvuis 

ga 

49. ra gramanam gartta tira trkiitam i uttarasyam tatakadva- 

50. ya setn aamdhih ll i si^anyatah khonnagarah5mbaravelli grama 
5L. m tonengi gartta tr kuta IT bahubhir “ vasudha dat'a raja- 

bhis*saga 

52. radhibhih 11 yasyayasya yadabhumis~ta<?yatasya ta a phalam || 
17 Svadattam=para 

• Fifth plate, first side. 

53 dattam“va yo hareta vasundharam ] sa vi^hthayam krmir—bh 
bhutvapiirbhis=^sa 

54. ha pachyate IT mahakshayastha Sandhivigrahi Mavuraya sununa 

Damodare- 

55. na IJkhitam 1 mahaksha is sail Vallemojeno—tkirnn 19 am rah II 


Translation. 

(LI. 1 to 11.) Om. The son of Gunamaharnava Maharaja- 
who took possession of the circle of the earth by (his) valour, as 
Vishnu by (his) stride (and./ adorned the race of the Gingas; who were 
purified through (the possession of) precious virtue’?, extolled in the 
whole world such as political wisdom, nK)desty, kindness, charity* 
civility, truthfulness, purity, valour, and courage; who belong to the 
Atreya gotra ; who had the stains of the impurities of the Kali age 
washed away by the holy water (viz. their) pure thoughts and deeds; 
who possess the glory of universal sovereignty resplendent with (the 
royal insignia^ viz, the unique coach shell, the drum, the five maha- 
sabdas, the white parasol, the golden chowrie and the excellent bull- 
crest, through the favour of the divine Gokarnasvami (Siva), who 
was established on the summit of the great mountain, Mahendra, who 
is the lord of all the animate and inanimate world, who is the sole 
architect in the coiist>ruotio:i of the whole universe and who has on 
his head, the moon as an ornament; who were adorned with lofty 
staff-like arms which were embraced by the Goddess of Victory obtained 
in the conflict of mnny battles and who were the lords of the country 
^of the Three Kalingas. 

12 Read nairrtyam. 13 vu in tuluvu was first loft out and later on 
inserted below. 14 Read isanya. 15 cf. h6mbarvalli in lino 41. 16 17 Metre 

ISokas 18 Read Sali 19 Read not ktrnnam, 
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(LI. 11 to 16.) The illustrious Vajrahasta prote*^ted the earth 
for 44 years. His son. King Gundama reigned for 3 y-^ars. Thenr 
his younger brother, Kamarnavi dova (reigned) for 35 years (and) his 
younger brother, Vinayaiityi for 3 years. Then, Kamarnava’s son. 
Vajrahasta who gave away to applicants, a thousand elephants, whose 
temples were trickling with rut (reigned) for 35 yenrs. 

(LI. 17 to 22). Then his eldest son, Kamarnava deva (reigned 
for half a year. Then, his younger brother. King Gunda (reigned) fo) 
3 years. Then, his maternal half-brother, Madhukamarnava (reigned) 
for 19 years. Then, there was born to Kamarnava* by Vinayamahadevi 
of the Vaidumha family, the illustrious King Vajrahasta who struck 
down with his sword, the m^st terrible thunderbolt as it fell from 
Heaven, reigned for 33 years. 

/'Ll. 22 to 24). Then, his son. King Rajaraja who was a des- 
troyer of the foes, who was endowed with many good qualities and 
who was like Kubera protected for 8 years, the earth surrounded on 
all sides by the sea. 

(LI. 24 to 26). Then Rijasundari, the daugh<-er of Rajendra 
Chola and the queen consort of the king /'Rajaraja) bore (Rajaraja) a 
son. 

(LI. 26 to 30). King Chodagcanga who was (like) the sun to 
the collection of the lotus flowers of the Ganga race and who was 
endowed with many good qualities was, for the purpose of protecting 
the world, annointed king in the saka year 999 denoted by the Nandas (9h 
apertures (9), planets (9\ when the sun was in the Kumbha (Aquarius) 
on Saturday, the third lunar day of the bright fortnight under the 
Revafci star and during the Mithuna (Gemini) lagna. 

(LI. 30 to 33). From the city of Kalinganagara, the glorious 
Anantavarma (also known as) Chddaganga, the devout worshipper of 
God Mahesvara, Paramabhat^araka, the great king of kings, lord of 
Tri-kalinga being in good health, having called together all the subjects 
headed by the Amatyas, commands “Be it known to you all. 

(LI. 33 to 40) That for the advancement of the religious merit 
and fame of (my) mother, father and myself, the village of Khonna 
situated in Varahavartani, e iclosed by the four boundaries, has been, 
with all the waters (within the enclosed land) formally granted by 
us, free of taxes and all other molestations, in the saka year, 1003, de, 
noted by moon (1), sky (0), Siva’s eyes (3), in the Solar month of Mina 
(Pisces), Sunday, the fifth lunar day of the dark fortnight, to 300 
Brahmins of several gotras, devoted to the six religious rites, viz. 
performing and conducting sacrifices, studying and teaching the 
Vedas, and giving and accepting donations. 
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(LI. 40 to 51). The boundaries of the village are given (as 
follows) : To the east (lies) the winding watercourse of the village» 
Tpnengi at the meeting place of the (three) villages. Khoina. Homb“^ 
arivalli, and Tone igi. To the south-eas*: (lies) a Marioha tree by th 
side of an a it-hill t: the wi^t of which (there is) after winding a small 
curve, a row of Marioha trees ; (end) by the side of this, (there is) a 
Maricha tree at the meeting place of the (three) villages Khonna 
Tonpngi, and Khpllera. To the south, (there is) a big ant-hill, to the 
west of which (there is) a long row of trees. To the south-west 
(there are) a small reservoir of water and a watercourse at the meeting 
place of the (threelVillages, Kh5:iaa, Kh5Uera and Tuluvu To the 
west (there is) a watercourse. To the north-west (there is again) a 
watercourse which touches the meeting place of the (three) villages- 
Khbnna, Tuluvu and Gare. at the bank of the river, (Vamsadhara). To 
the north, (there is) a causeway oonaactin? two tanks To the north- 
east, (there is) a watercourse of the village, Toaengi, which touches 
the meeting place of the (three) villages, Khonna, Gara and H5mbara 
velli. 

(LI. 51 to 54) (There are two of the usual imprecatory verses) 

(LI. 54 to 55). (This inscription) is composed by Damddara, son 
of Mavuraya who is a Mahakhayastha and Sandhivigrahi (and) is 
engraved by Vallemoja, the famous engraver (goldsmith). 



cm fi^RLY RBIJOIOUS HISTORY OF KAtINQA. 

K. R. SUBRAHMANIAN, M A. 

The great contempt in which Kalinga was held by the Maha- 
bharatha and Brahmanical lawgivers like Baudhayana, clearly shows 
it was essentially a country of Vratyas not following the Vedic path. 
Probably they were originally animists. The jungle population of 
Kalinga has always been animistic while the coastal and plain-folk 
have been influenced for good by superior faiths. 

Brahmanism has been very slow in its >f)rogress in the land 
south of the Vindhyas partly due to the obstruction caused by the 
mountain. Even this slow infiltration of northern culture must have 
taken plac3 through the accessible strips of land on the east and west 
of the Vindhyas. The lands on the Godavari and t’le Kistna being 
more attractive, Kalinga must have served chiefly as the route for 
the flow of brahmanism. 

That Kalinga was brahmanical before becoming Buddhist is 
amply shown by the Jataka stories. The existence of the dynasties 
of Kumbhavati and Dantapura, the sailing of Vijaya to Ceylon on 
colonisine: and conquering expedition after banishment-narrated in 
the Mahawanifin— diXidi the mention of a war between the powerful 
Kalingas and the Assakas (of Paithan?) {Jatakas Vol. Ill) convey to 
us the icapression that Kalinga was an old, large and strong king- 
dom. Volume 1I of the Jatakas relates the story that Kalinga-Raja 
after whom the land has taken its name sent brahmins to get a know- 
ledge of the Kuril virtues to avert a big famine. Volume IV shows 
Kalinga -Raja’s grand-son leani ig towards Buddhism. The Maka- 
wamsa dates the landing of Vijaya, the beginning of Buddhism in 
Ceylon and the Kirvdna of Buddha, about the same time. The 
legends woven round Dantapura (the city of Buddha’s tooth-relic) and 
Simhapura or Singapura, the story of whose origin is told in the 
Chronicle are mainly Buddhist and their antiquity is enough to 
establi: 3 h the antiquity of Buddhism in Kalinga, These stories though 
they defy chronology are enough to show that Kalinga was originally 
brahmanical and then became Buddhist. Probably the cause for 
Vijaya’s banishment was that he was a Buddhist*^ 

The earliest historical reference to Kalinga is in the Asokan 
Inscriptions, His 13th Rock edict says “ in Kalinga dwell brahmins 
and ascetics, men of different sects who all praise obedience to eldera 
and teachers and kindness to slaves and servants." Men of different 
sects may include followers of Brahmanism, Buddhism and Jainism. 


I Mablwam^^. 
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Some would make us understand that Kalinga was Jain as it was long 
under the anti-brahmanioal Nandas whose jain-remains probably are 
found now in Nandapur in Jeypore and that Asoka who was a devotee 
of Siva first and a descendant of one who ostensibly overthrew the 
Nandas to protect the Brahmin and the Veda, fought with Kalingas on 
religious grounds. But the only certain evidence, the Asokan Ins- 
criptions, speak of men of different sects, brahmins and ascetics and 
exhort the officials to laid the people in the right way meaning 
thereby that they, specially the borderers, were not following the right 
path. Whatever its religion, Kalinga must have been very powerful 
to fight such a bloot^ battle as to cost thousands of lives. Megasthenes 
gives us the same impression of Kalinga after the overthrow of Nanda 
rule, “The war, in leading to the conversion of Asoka who propagated 
Buddhism as far as Greece, is one of the most deCiSive events in the 
history of the world. The high kingly ideals and the right path 
described in a vivid manner can be read even today in the imperishable 
pillars of Jaugada and Dhauli, the mere possession of which has made 
Kalinga sacred to the historian, as the Kalinga war has made it sacred 
to every Buddhist ” (Smith : Asoka.) 

After the death of As^ka, Kalinga asserted itself again and 
the Chetiyas or Chaitras were its rulers. One of them Kharavela, the 
third in the line (about 158 B.C.^ has left us a difficult inscription at 
Udayagiri. This inscription gives us a vivid picture of Kalinga-— its 
religion, administration and political power. The conqueror of Berar 
and Magadha and the preserver of local self-government, Kharavela 
was a patron of religion and learning. The salutation to the Arhats 
and the Siddhas at the beginning of the inscription would make us 
believe that he was a Jain, but for the later mention of his Rajasuya 
and other sacrifices. His grants to Jain professors, his jewelled doors 
to a Jain temple and caves for Sramanan to meet in assembly show 
his inclination to Jainism. But he was impartial in patronage 
since he gave lands to the caste-assembly of brahmins also, (Vol. 49 
Tnd. Ant,). Thus Kalinga . culture was a complex compound of 
Animism, Brahmanism, Buddhism and Jainism. Curiously enough, 
none of them was completely superseded at any t me. 

From the days of Kharavela till the time of later Gangas (8th 
Century A. D.) Kalinga is in the dark. The Vakatakas once expanded as 
far as Kalinga, the Vishnukundins of Vengi, related to t^hem by 

marriage, had certainly extended their power beyond Raniatirtham and 
the Kesari dynasty of Orissa might have been another check on 
Kalinga. Harsha’e power extended as far as Ganjam against which 
he sent his last expedition. By this time the Gangas had established 
themselves in Kalinga and though we have a definite chronology only 
for the later Gangas from the 8th century, it is undoubted that there 
vras the Ganga family even earlier, 
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This period ooveriag the 1st 7 centuries of the Christian era 
is a period of religious Bauddha culture sending off shoots to far 
Ceylon and Java succeeded by Jaina culture which has left its 
remains side by side with the Buddhistt in hills and oaves. The 
oaves small and big on the Udayagiri and Khandgiri hills belong to 
the early Buddhist period while the remains at Sdlihundam, Rdma- 
tirth'im and Sj^nkara^rfi so eloquent about a highly advanced culture 
belong to the later Buddhist period. There must be many more 
Chaityas and Viharas but for the work of wind and weather. By 
about the 7th century, Buddhism declined and Jainism lodged itself 
in some of the Buddhist buildings. In a century* or two, Bfahmanism 
began to revive slowly driving the two religions to the wAlI. 

A moment’s attention bestowed on the remaim opens a new 
vista in Andhra Kalinga history. At Salihundam there wAs a ine 
apsidal— ended brick chaitya with a large image of Buddha hnd by its 
side a number of brick stupas reared their heads. The suirirounding 
view from the hill is very fine and for some miles all round, the 
buildings on the hill must have presented an imposing appearance 
inculcating in the minds of the people the high ideals which their In- 
mates pursued. Raniatirtham, sacred to Buddhists, Jains and Hindus 
in succession, has some pleasant spots where the cool breeae from the 
sea will cure all bodily and mental ills. What better place can be had 
for a monastery ? The ruins on the Ourubhaktakonda are those of a 
Vihara, once busy with a hundred monks studying the stars, testing the 
qualities of herbs, orscaning the heavens with their minds. The 
remains of stupas, and chaityas with anumber of cells and a graceful 
stone statue of Buddha and the Jain images which had usurped the 
place of the Buddhist and the traditions about the inevitable 
Panchapdndavas aud Rama and Sita who had made sacred every foot 
of ground there— bespeak the wonderful adaptability of our people 
and the unbroken continuity of our history. 

Now to Sankaram'^ which is also held sacred by the Hindus. 
The biggest of the monasteries was found here. If we remember that 
every monastery ha 1 a school and possessed expert religionists, philoso- 
phers and disputants, we can understand its great intellectual import 
ance to the country. Besides serving as the moral guides to the 
people, they must have been powerful intercessors with the king 

2 Kalinga proper covered roughly only the present day Ganjam District, 
But from the days of Asoka. Kalinga has been taken to mean the land as far 
the Godavari. So historically yiaagapatam District belongs to Kalinga ratll|^ 

than to Andhra. , ^ i.. . j ^ 

3 Sankaram is a corrupt form of the word Sangharama a term which denfffs 

a Budh’st monastery. It lies two miles to the west of AnakapalU on tha K, 
line of the M. & 8. M. |lailway in the Dist^lct.-^, 
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whenever necessary for the people’s goodi commanding as they did 
the great confidence of the kings as selfless, saintly and learned 
persons. Their meetings and rules of business also must hav^e been 
an example to the local corporations referred to as early as the time 
of Kharav^la. The articles found and the number of cells, indicate 
that the monastery at Sankaram was a very big one. A number of 
dagobas and rockcut caves with archaic sculptures are additional 
features. A number of coins of the 7th century and a gold coin of 
Samudragupta that have been found here throw some light on the date 
ef the building. 

Three miles N. W. of Simhachalam there are the remains of 
a stupa. There are beautiful illustrations of Buddhist legends in the 
temples of Afu'chalingain belonging to the 9th century showing the 
influence of Buddhism as late as that period. Till now more Buddhist 
than Jain remains have come to light which clench the argument 
further that Kalinga culture and Andhra culture also have absorbed 
a good deal from Buddhism. (Madras Arch. Reports 1907 — 11 and 
1919—20.) 

Buddhism declined first. There are references in the Eastern 
Ghalukyau inscriptions to Jains and their temples and not to Bud- 
dhists. Moreover, Hiuen Tsang remarks about the decline of the 
religion. Kalinga had 10 Sangharamas with 500 priests and 100 Deva 
temples with different sorts of * unbelievers most of whom were iV7r- 
ffranthafi (i.e,, Jains). In a century, Jainism followed Buddhism. These 
religions had degenerated and the neo-brahmanism had inoorported 
in it the essentials of the two religions. Their principles, their style 
ef building and sculpture, their method of worship have passed into 
brahmanism and into the culture of Andhra and Kalinga. 4 

Thera are a number of grants from the early Ganga Kings of 
Kalinga which indicate the beginning of the revival. They were 
devotees of Gokarnesvara of Mahendragiri . All the grants which 
have come down to us are made to brahmins. The absence of even a single 
Buddhist or Jaina grant is strong evidence of the royal patronage of 
Brahmanism. Besides royal patronage, the revival in the north and 
in the south about this period must have had its effect, faint it might 
be, on Kalinga. The chronolog / of these early Gangas who had 
their capital at Kalinganagara has not yet been settled.5 

The later GAngas (beginning from the 8th C. A. D.) were also 
worshippers of Siva and builders of the temples of Madhukesa, Raja- 
rajeawarUf Mukhalingat Jagannalha etc, and must have accepted the 
decline of Buddhism aud Jainism. As I have pointed out elsewhere, 
the influence and example of the cholas who held hegemony over 
Kaling for more than a century must have been in the same direction, 

4 (BeahBudh. Records). 

$ Ep. rnd. vol ly. and Ind. Ant, vols. 18, 14 and 19. 



REVIEW OF JOURNALS, 

Bharati. 

In the Ashd lha issue of the Bharathi, Mr. M. Somasekharasarma 
edits, in an able and exhaustive manner, the Kollipara C3opper plate 
grant of E i peror Sadasiva Raya, the last of the Vijayanagara sove- 
reigns. The inscription is inscribed on seven copper plates, each measur- 
ing 8'" by llJ/^.The ring was not out when the plates reached Mr. Sarma* 
The language is Sanskrit poetry and the script Nandi-n^atn The 
inscription records that Sadasiva Raya, made grant of the village 
called Kollipara, to several brahmins of Velanadu, of various gotrns 
sutrcis and .Oiklid^ on Tuesday* the Sixth day (Kapila shasthi) of the 
dark fortnight of Bhadrapada, when the star was Rohuit and the yoga, 
Vyatiyaia in the year SohhakrH, Saka 1445. which corresponds to 
Tuesday, 18th September 1543 A.D., as a ganahhoga and sarocLTfiatiya, 
with the eight bhogas, and all the rights pertaining thereto, with absolute 
rights of sale, gift and mortgage, while he was in the TaUmvana in the 
temple of Vittalaswamin oa the banks of the Tungabhadra, at the 
request of Koneti Timmaraju. Ganubhogui Mr, Barma translates as 
something ** fit for enjoyment of the R 7 ’oJit 71 (xu(T sctiighd or gcmci* The 
donees of this gift including one Bhagavatula Ramayya are 233 in 
number while the Vrittu granted are only 200. The village of Kollipara 
has been identified by Mr. Sarma with the village ef the same name, in 
Tenali Tahika, Guntur District. At the time of the grant the village 
was renamed as Sadasivarayapura, but it never seems to have become 
popular. The grant is said to have been made on Kapila Shasti which 
according to Mr. Sarma, must fall in the month of Bhadrapada, under 
the following conditions. The Shashti thithi should fall in the dark 
half of the Bhadrapada, the Sun being in star Hasta, the Moon in 
Roftw, the yoga being Vyatipat'i, the week-day falling on Tuesday, 
and above all any one of the proceeding months of the year having been 
an adhika mdsa. Such a day is called KupUa ShaM, and is considered 
to be an auspicious occasion for making donations. In baka 14bS, 
the month of Sravana, happened to be an adhika masa, and there ore 
all the requisite conditions were fulfilled in the year Sobhaknt, when 
the gift in question was made. 

Koneti Timmaraju, at whose instance the gift is said to have 
been made, was the ruler of Avuku at that time. He was a grand-son 
of Araviti Bukka Raja 1. Hisfamily came to be known as Avitkuvaru 
ever since the time of his ancestor Timmaraju beoarne the chief of 
Avuku. Avuku (Owk) was once a strong fortressnn Koilkuntla Taluk, 
Kujmool Dk lying 12 miles to the west of Koilkuntla and local tradit^qn 



assigns to TimiTiaraju the construction or improvement of the fortresg 
in 1463 A. D. Aliya Rama, otherwise known also as Ramaraya the 
de-facto ruler of Vijayana^ara Empire in the name of Sadasiva, was 
a close relation of Timraaraju. Aliya Rama's father Sri Ranga, and 
Koneti Timmaraju's father Timmaraju were brothers and sons of 
Ramaraju, son of Araviti Bukkaraja. Mr. Sarma refers only to t\yo 
other inscriptions of Koneti Timma as having been discovered till 
now, one in Vittala Temple in Hampi dated Saka 1466, Krothrn (Ep. Col- 
No. 12 of 1904^ and tlie other recording the construction of a tank in 
Atmakilru in Nellorg) District in Saka 1471, Nala, Koneti Timmaraju 
is said to be a great* patron of learning, Ramaraju Rangapparaju, 
author of Sdmhopakhyanatn a Telugu Prabhanda, lived in his court. 
The book itself was dedicated to Timmaraja. Timmaraju’s grand-father 
also, was a great patron ef Telugu letters, being the recipient of a dedica- 
tion of Bnlahhagavata (in dwipaxhi inetr'e) by Donnri K6nerunatha Kavi 

The inscription was composed by Sabhapati Swayambhuvu 
under the command of Sadasiva Raya ; it was inscribed on the plates 
by Viranachary a, son of Viraua. Mr. Sarma observes that almost all the 
inscriptions of Sadasiva Raya were composed and engraved by these 
two persons only. 

The text of the inscription which is in 360 lines appears in the 
Sravana. part of the Bharat hi. As usual the grant is signed Sri 
Virupaksha' in Tel-kaiinada script. 

Another article of historical interest in the Sravana issue 
is a graphic account of the archaeological remains on Gurubhakta- 
konda near Ramatirtharn, not far from Vijiyanagaram, ia Vizagapatam 
District, by Mr. K. Narasimhachari The article is profusely illustrated 
Piotures of the elevation of the hill, general plan of the monastery and 
situation of the several oaves on it, are beautifully printed. 

Mahabharatham^ 

In the JyestJia-Asfufiifui number of the Journal of the Andhra 
ftahitya Parishad, Pandit Pendyala Subrahmanyasastri, contributes an 
exhaustive criticism on the Sanskrit Mahabharatha from various 
points of view. His views and theories are highly controversial. A 
separate note on it will be appended in this Journal next time. 

EXCHANGES. 

1, Bharathi (Telugu Monthly of Madras.) For Ashadhn & Sravana, 

3, Journal of the Andhra Sahitya Parishad. JyeMha~-4shadha, 



THE FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1925-26 

OF 

THE ANDHRA HISTORICAL RESEARCH SOCIETY 

Submitted at ike Annual General Meetinu held on 26 - 8 - 1926 , 
in Hindu Samaj Buildings. 

The Secretary presented the following report : — 

The Council of the society have great pleasure in submitting 
the report of the society’s work during the year .19.25- 1926. Though 
only six months have elapsed since the last annual meeting was held 
oil 30 - 8 1925, the Council submits this report now, as under the new 

rules, the annual general meeting has to be held in this month as the 
official year for the society expires by the end of March 1926. 

At the last annual meeting held on 30 — 8 — 1925 the Council 
placed on record the report of the work of the society during the past 
four preoeeditig years. At that time it became necessary to re-organise 
the society and not a little credit is due to the inestimable labour and 
zeal of our energetic Secretary Mr. R. Subbarao, M.A., L.T , who spared 

no pains in improving the society. 

At the last annual meeting, a sub-committee consisting of 
Messrs, V. Rangacharya, R. Subbarao, A. Sankararao and B. V. 
Krishnarao was appointed, the last mentioned as the convener, to revise 
the existing rules with reference to the draft constitution prepared and 
submitted by Mr. B. V. Krishnarao, and the committee submitted the 
revised rules which were adopted by the general body with certain 
modifications at a special meeting held on 14 ■'2— 1926. la that 
meeting it was also resolved that the society should be registered 
under India Act XX t of 1860, and a Quarterly Journal of Research, 
published at an early date. Members of the society were therefore 
addressed on these matters and the response was satisfactory. At a 
meeting held on 10— 3— 26 the Council nominated Mr. Bhavaraju V, 
Krishnarao to be the Editor of the Journal, and an Editorial Committee 
with Messrs J. Raraayya Pantulu, M. Ramakrishna Kavi and M, Soma- 
sekhara Sarma, as members of the Editorial Committee. At the same 
time, the Council also requested Mr. B. V. Krishnarao and Mr. R. Subbarao 
to go to Madras and other places to interview all those interested in 
the cause of the society, to solicit help and to collect contributions. Their 
work particularly in Madras, is very encouraging. Several scholars 
in high position have readily expressed their willingness to support 
the Society. The council has great pleasure in announcing that the 
Hon’ble Sir A. P, Patro, Minister of Education, has kindly promised 
to advance the cause of the society in every way. Further the society 
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18 particularly fortunate in being able to obtain the generous suppof 
the Maharajah of Pithapuram, who has graciously consented to be 
the patron of the society. This is chiefly due to the inestimable efforts 
of the learned President Mr. J. Ramayya Pantulu B.A., B.' ., who has 
been doing much to advance the cause of the society. Mr. K. Nage- 
swararao Pantulu, Editor of the Bharaihi, a Telugu illustrated 
monthly literary miscellany of Madras, has been kind enough to seiid 
us his journal free of cost from its start. In this town itself Mr. N. 
Subbarao Pantulu B.A., B.L. to whom the society owes much more than 
to any body else, has also pomised liberal support. 

One gratifying feature of the year is that membership rose 
from 50 to 70. We are glad that several local gentlemen have begun 
to take greater interest in the activities of the society and as a result 
the number of resident members has gone up by 13; and to-day we 
have on our rolls as many as 30 resident members Regarding mof- 
fusil membership, while there were only 30 non-resident members last 
year, we have today 40. The council takes this opportunity to appeal 
to all the members, especially in the moffusil, to bring in more of 
their friends into the society and thus widen its activities. 

meetings and other activities. 

During the year, the society held three general meetings, one 
to adopt the new rules of the constitution and two, for holding public 
lectures. Prof, Rao Saheb G- V. Ramamurthi Pantulu, B.A., M.r?.AS. 
delivered a lecture on the “Development of the Telugu language” and 
Prof. V. Raugacharya, M.A.. L.T,, gave a lecture on “South India in 
the Prehistoric Age”. There were good audiences for both the lec- 
tures and the members highly appreciated them. The Council also 
held three business meetings during the year to pass accounis, to 
admit new members and to transact the other work of the society. 

Several members of the society were active during last year, 
ill carrying on research worki Mr. C. Veerabhadrarao Pantulu has 
been publishing the results of his investgations into the moot ques- 
tion of the origin of Andhras, in the Sarada and Bharathi^ two leading 
Telugu monthly journals. His articles have already provoked much 
thought and discussion in the Andhradesa. Mr.C, Narayanarao M.A., L.T. 
has been at work at two new important copper-plate inscriptions of 
Vijayaditya VII of the Eastern Chalukya dynasty and one copper-plate 
inscription of Sura Mahipathi, a feudatory chief of the Kakatiyas of 
Warangal. His monographs on the inscriptions are ready for publi- 
cation. Mr. G. Ramadas Pantulu, B.xA., M.R.A.S., has been at work 
with the History of the Kalinga aud Ramayana, the results of which 
are being published in several research journals. Mr. M. Somasekhara 
Sarma has edited three new copper-plate inscriptions belonging to the 



Salankayanas, Early Eastern Chalukas and the Later Eastorn Oanga^ 
respectively in the BharathL Mr. G, V. Sithapathi, b.a.., L.T., of 
Rajah’s College, Parlakimedi edited two new copper-plate inscriptions 
of the Eastern Ganga kings in the same journal, Mr. M. Eama- 
krishna Kavi has collected several Sanskrit and prakrit manuscripts 
and is editing Bharatha’s Ndtya Sastra in 4 volumes for the Gaekwad’s 
Oriental series. Besides he has been contributing several original 
articles on various subjects to some of the leading research journals- 
Mr. Bhavaraju V. Krishnarao has carefully studied the antig[uities 
of Mukhalingam, the ancient Kalinganagara and published an account of 
his results in the Bharathu Mr.B. Subbarao M.A., L.T. continued to coilec^ 
much interesting information about the life an^T habits, religion and 
folklore of the Chenchus and Koyas, the aboriginal tribes in the agency 
tracts. He has also collected nearly 50 new coins relating to the 
Sathavahana and other early dynasties. His notes await jiublL 
cation. Besides, there are several more members of the society who 
have been carrying on research work and our earnest hope is to publish 
these results in our own journal which is expected to come out shortly. 

Some members of the society including our revered President 
prepared estampages of several new stone inscriptions found in this and 
other places and the result of their work also awaits speedy publication. 
This year, too, the society will depute some of its members as it did 
last year to read papers relating to their respective fields of research 
work before the Fourth All India Oriental Conference which will hold 
its sessions at Allahabad in December 1926. 

JOURNAL. 

For want of an official organ of the society, the members are 
publishing the results of their work in the .B/mrai/a and other journals- 
The necessity for a journal in English for the society has long been 
keenly felt, and therefore it has now been decided to publish our own 
Quarterly Journal, from April next. Several contributions for the 
Journal have been received already and those who are responsible for 
the publication of the journal have been actively engaged in trying to 
bring out the journal before the end of April. It is hoped that with 
the active co-oparation of ail the members, the journal will be a suc- 
cess ere long. 

KALINGA SANCHIKA. 

Preparations for the publication of the Kalinga Sanchika and 
the ceiebratioii of the Kalinga Day are, we are glad to report, nearly 
complete. Already, a large number of valuable contributions from 
various sc holars have been received by us and many more that were 
promised are expected to reach us very soon As soon as they are also 
received, the printing of the Sanchika will be commenced. We 



eafnestiy appeal to all those who are interested in the History of 
Kaiinga to send in their contributions as early as possible and co-operate 
with us in every way so as to expedite the event. 

CONCLUSION. 

We cannot close this report without mentioning the great help 
which the Society continues to receive at the hands of several Local 
Boards and Educational Officers who have been good enough to purchase 
copies of our “ Rujaraja Paitabivsheka Sanchilca' for the institutions 
under their control. This has made our financial position satisfactory 
and even encouraging, and it is earnestly hoped that similar help will 
be extended to the forthcoming Journal and Kalinga Sanchika. With 
the kind munificence of our noble and enlightened Patron, the Maha- 
raja of Pithapuram and under the able guidance of our revered Presi- 
dent, the objects of the society, will, we hope, be fully realised. 

With a prayer to the All-Merciful to shower His choicest 
blessings upon our society, we present th\s, our report for the year. 

(Sd.) R, SUBBARO, M.A., L.T. 

Sicretary, 

APPENDIX. 


and disbursements from i6-8-i295 to 26-3-19^(>, 
Ks.As.F. No. Charges Rs.As.P. 


Statement of receipts 
No. Receipts. 

1. Last year’s balance 83 7 0 

2. Subscriptions 57 0 0 

3. Sale of books 35 3 0 


Total... 174 10 0 


1. Postage 26 0 6 

2. Travelling expenses 12 0 0 

3. Printing 47 14 0 

4. Peon’s pay 8 0 0 

5. Almyra hire 8 0 o 

6* Miscellaneous 5>13 0 

7. Balance 66 14 6 


Total, ..174 10 0 


MB.—The Society has 37 bound volumes costing Rs. 185 and 274 
unbound volumes of Rajaraja PaUabhisheka Sanchika worth, 
Rs. 822. It has also to realise Rs. 25 from the members by way 
of subscriptions and Rs. 25 as arrears to be collected on sale of 
books. 

(Sd.) A. SANKARARAO, B.A.^L.T. 

Treasurer* 



Proieedings of the fifth annual general meeting of the 
Andhra Historical Research Society. 

Held on 26-3-1926 at 7 a.M In the Sarada Reading Room, Rajahmundiy 

M.R.Ry. Jay anti Ramayya Pantulu gam, B.A., B.L., in the Chair. 

Present. 

Messers. Messrs. 

N. K. Venkatesam,M.A., L.T. N. TCameswara Rab, B,A., B.L. 

V. Rangachariar, M.A., L.T. B. Sivaramayya. - 

V. Jaganadha Rao, M.A., L.T. D. Sambasiva Rao. 

R* Subba Rao, M A., L.T, C. V. HanumanthaRao, b.a, 

C. Narayana Rao, M.A., L.T. V. Appa Rao, B.A., B.L. 

B. Lakshminarayana Sastry, M.A, S. Bhimasankara, Rao B.A. 

A, Sankara Rao, B.A. , L.T. P. V. Krishna Rao, B.A..B.L. 

O. Veerabhadra Rao. T). Venkata Rao, M.A., L.T. 

1* The Secretary, M. R. Ry R. Subba Rao gam, M.A., L.T. i presented 
the fifth annual report of the society for the year 1925 — 1926. The 
Treasurer, M.R.Ry A Sankara Rao garu, B.A ., L.T. presented the 
accounts and the balance sheet for the year. 

2. The Secretary proposed that the words “ Assistant Secretary*' be 

changed into Joint Secretary”. Seconded by M.R.Ry V. Ranga- 
chariar AvL Resolution Lost. < 

3, Proposed by the Secretary that the Society should elect Hon 

Presidents and Hon. Vice-Presidents. Seconded by Mr. B* V. 
KriKshna Rao. Resolution Carried. 

The follmving tvere then elected as Hon. Presidents ; - 

TheHon*ble The Raja of Panagal, Chief Minister, Govt. of Madras 
The Hon’ble Sir A.P. Patro, Minister for Education. do 

TheHon*ble Mr. Justice V, Ramesam, B.A , B.L, do 

Sir R. Venkataratnam Naidu, Vice-Chancellor, Madras University 
Mr, C. R. Reddi, M.A., M.L.C., Vice-Chancellor, Andhra University 
Mr. N. Subba Rao Pantulu, B.A., B.L. 


The folloiomg were elected as Hon. Vice-Presidents : — 

Rao Saheb G. V. Ramaraurthy Pantulu Gam, B. A. M. H. A. s. 
Mr. K. Nageswara Rao. 

4- Proposed by Mr. R Subba Rao and seconded by. Mr. B. V. Krishna 
Rao and carried unanimously that the Maharaja of Pittapur be 
elected as the first Patron of the society. 

Resolved further that the thanks of the Society be conveyed to the 
Maharaja of Pittapur for giving his kind permission to elect him 
as the first patron. 

5. Proposed by Mr. C, Narayana Rao and carried finally that the 
following be elected as office bearers for the year 1926-1927. 


President 
Vice-President 
Secretary 
Asst Secretary 
Treasurer 


Members of Council 


M. R. Ry. J. Ramayya Pantulu GarUi B.A., B.L. 
„ V. Rangachariar AvL, M.Am L.T. 

R. Subba Rao Garu, M.A., L.T. 

B. V. Krishna Rao Garu, B.A., B.L. 

„ N. Kameswara Rao Garu, B.A., B.L. 

{ Messrs. C. Narayana Rao, M.A., L.T. 

,, C. Virabhadra Rac. 

,, M. Rama Krishna Kavi, M.A. 

„ V. Appa Rao, B.A., B.I^. 
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PUBLIC MEETINGS. 

A public meeting of the society was held on 26 3 1926 at 

6 P.M, in the Hindu Samaj Hall under the Chairman-ship of M.R.Ry. 
N. Subba Rao Pantulu Garu, B.A., B.L. Several members of the society 
and the public attended. 

Mr. Chilukuri Veerbhadra Rao, author of “ the History of 
Andhras” delivered a lecture on the ‘Origin of the Andhras** and held 
the view that they belonged to the Aryan stock. 

Mr. R. Subba Rao, M. A., L.T. read an address on the “ Andhra 
Coinage and its value” and exhibited several lead coins of the Andhra 
kings collected by him from several centres. 

(Both the addresses will be published in the Journal.) 

A public meeting of the Society was held on 27“3-1926 at 6 P.M. 
in the Hindu Samaj Hall when M.R.Ry. N. Subramanyam Avl., M.A , 
L.T., delivered a lecture on ‘‘ Modern Geography and its National 
Importance **. 

MEETINGS OF THE COUNCIL. 

I Proceedings of the Managing Colmcii meeting held on 9-5-1926. 
1. Resolved that the following gentlemen be admitted as members. 


2 . 

3. 

4. 


1 D. Sambasiva Rao 

2 M. Subbarayudu 

3 K. Ramakotiswara Rao 

4 C. V. Hanumanta Rao 

5 V. Appa Rao 

6 S. S. Setlur 

7 Somasundra Desikar 

8 Gauripati Rao 

9 N. Krishna Rao 


10 S. Narasimha Rao 

11 V. S, Sastri 

12 T. Sivasankara Sastri 

13 A. Bapiraju 

14 T. VeJ.kataramannyya 

15 S. Narasimhasastry 

16 S. Nagabhushanam 

17 S. Hanumanta Rao 

18 S. Roy 


Resolved that the accounts from 14-2»1926 to 9-5-26 be passed. 


Resolved that the estimate tendered by the Saraswathi Power 
Press, Rajahmundry for the printing of the Society’s Journal be 
accepted. 

Resolved that the following be appointed as the Editorial Committee 
for the Kalinga Sanchika:— 


Mr, R, Subba Rao, Editor. 

,, C. Narayna Rao \ 

V. Appa Rao > Members. 

,, B. V. Krishna Rao J 

5. Resolved that* a sum of Rs. Three only be sanctioned temporarily 
for 6 months toward the payment of rent for the Society. 

II Proceedings of the Managing Council passed by circulation 
on 2-7-1926. 

1. Resolved that the accounts from 9-5-1927 to 2-7-1926 be passed^ 
2 Resolved that the following members be admitted into the society. 

(1) Mr. 8. Subrahmauya Sastry. High Courl; Vakil, Madras. 

(2) Mr. B. Appa Rao, M.A., UT,, Rajahmundry. 

3. Resolved that the resignation tendered by the Assistant. Secretary 
Mr, B.V. Krishna Rao be accepted. 

4 Resolved that Mr. B. V- Krishna Rao be thanked for the services 
he rendered as Assistant, Secretary. 
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KING NAN7ADEVA ON KOSIG. 

; ' By M. Ramaeewhna Kavi, m.a. 

fi’ 

SsntngKdera, th^ author of Sangita BatnSkara, mentioos OEf 
NSoyadeya among prominent writers on «^u«io:— 

»Tr3n|«Rf3WT (1—12) 

In my etudiea of Abhinsvagapta’a commentary on Bharata*i 
Natya sastra (Science of Theatrics), I attempted to procure and go 
through .every work on Nat^a if available anywhere. In the repQrta 
of Dr. BdHler on the research of usa. in Gujarat,* a copy of Bharata- 
bhaahya was recorded as available in Kathiawar. It was ascertamed 
after long trial that the its. was missing. Dr. Aufrecht se^npu '4o 
have considered Bharatabhiabya as a commentary on Bharata's 
GitSlankSra. Fortunately I was able to trace out another oopy%f It 
in the library of the Bhandarkar's Institute itself. Dr. Belvalksi' 
was approached for the loan of the MS. and I am yery deeply in- 
debted to him for his kind lending ,of the ms. until I could esanUue 
the whole work and' take a copy of it. It is a versified commentary 
of Bhtrata'a Ntttya^aatra from tfij. xxvin to xxxlv, which porl^U 
deals with music in all its aspects related to theatre. The oopy^ 
the matitule contains only'Afteen ohaptery while the author proauaee 
jto treat V^chiksm^ |ln 17 ohaptera. Perhaps t^ otHIa? 
Katlfiawart whi^ ia how lost might have been itopletea irst 
sheet of this copy though it Oontains the beginhi^ Ahilt 
to b^ong to this work, but decidedly' to come oth^ latoevAy 
two or Uiree oenturiea. Some sheet s ere mifw||g|^hii|^i^ %ire and 
eyaa:feaak^i«lFi^s^ 
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tlfe original from which this was copiad might perttaps bo defootivo 
and imperfobt. Tho copyist also could not reafl^'bis original properly. 
Tli^ work as found consists of about 7000 ^anthSs. The remaim 
ing two chapters which deal with prosody and prskrit laifguages tn 
rdation to stage cannot exceed SOOO granth^s. 

" The colophons generally read: — 


Thtw the work is called BharatabhSsbya or BharatavSrtika. 
We know that Rah\3laka and Sriharsha wrote vartikas each sepa- 
rately end no work is yet specifically known as Bbaratabhashya. 
Abhinava calls his commentarv a vivriti or sometimes vritti, but 
really it deserves the name of bh^shya. Nanyadeva designates his 
work as SaraswatihridaySlankara and the appellation instantly 
reminds one of Saraswati kanthabharana of Bbojadeva who applied 
this name to his works on grammar, music and alankara, as well as 
to his palace at DhSra. 


With regard to N?lnya we shall know what the author has to 

say of himself In course of discussion of theories he gives his own 

opinions under Nunyapati, Nllnya, Mah'samantjKjhipati, Dharmava- 

loka, Dharmadharabhupabi, Mithileswara^ and Karnatakulabhdshana. 

This practice of authors citing their surnames when a siddhinta has 

to be stated is common amopg the Sutra writers. was the 

brother of Kirtirajas, and he defeated the heroeS of Souvira^ and 

Bfelava^ and broke up the power of Gaiida and Bangala kings^. He 

probably married a Gurjara Iady». He bore the titles cf Raja- 

narayana^, Nripamalla^ Mohanamuratii , Pratyagravanipati"^ &c. He 

has quoted once from his own woik called 'Grandhamaharnava^, 

These references are available in his work and we have to seek the 
♦ 

help of history to determine his time and place. Mr K.P. Jayaswal, m.a. 


(e) I U 

(g) ^5[ig^ai7i i ^ i\ 

2 (a) snmr ^ i 
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in his articles on NaByadeva and^tha. history of Mithila, spealu of 
Nanyadera as a poverful kipg of Mithila who ruled over it from 
the 18th Jllly 1097 .to A.D. Vijayaseua of Hengal seems , to 

have defeated Idta perhaps when he was still young. In the Bodh 
Gaya inscription of Tunga-dharmavaloka the. donor is said to have 
been the son of Kirtiraja and the grandson of Nanna-Gunavalfika, 
a Rashtrakuta king. The Rashtrakutas were Karna|as and many of 
the early kings of the Malkhed branch are known as Saniaiavaloka 
Vir .valoka, PunySvalOka. etc. The significant word aifalo/ea prompts 
us to identify Rashtrakiita Kirtiraja with the brother of NSnyafieva. 
The Rashtrakutas, when their power declined in ’the I)akkhan about 
970 A.D., made a move towards the north and the east and esta- 
blished their 'dynasties in their new acquisitions till they were all 
finally swept away in the deluge of Moslem invasions in the 12th 
and 13 th centuries. 


Nanyadeva closely follows Abhinavagupt^ in all his criticism 
which gave the work its world-wide recognition, and iu two .places 
Nsnya mentions the great commentator by name. Abhiftava died 
about 1030 A. D. Even in his lifetime Ins works seem to have 
spread all over India. His commentary on ihe-Natya sastra super* 
ceded all the previous attempts in the diiection throwing to back* 
ground, works of even Bhujadeva and Someswara, the son of 
Vikramanka, who appear to have also commented on NstyaSBstra 
besides their activities in other directions. 

As far as we know s.rugadeva is the only author v\ho cites 
Nanyadeva. Graiithamaii..u.iava might be an eiicj olopaedia, for that 
was the age when wide-growing iuerature iii iSanskrit was condensed 
into epitomes for easy reference, to scholars and commentators 
Learned sovereigns like Bhoja, Someswara, and later on MadanapaU 


(3) ^^15 nig 

sjIcthwhtc: I 

ii (vii) 

ii (viii) 

(6) I 
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VjrAmitra, ‘Klb|,di BauiTa etOj have libemlly oeatributed to euoh 
iiteratare. The iaaoiiption ol Sridbara, $ the minister Nanyadera 
seems to' mention GranthamabarnaTa as a work of bis. 

I fIxfN: 

The latter half of the rerse though a common epithet, 
reminds us of the following line in his work: — 

«St^rSWtr?^ «B9qT5i^t3T^n i 
%jn?i 5!:/^d2«KT^25R5n%w. 

Thus far we might not be wrong in identifying our author 
with the KarpSta Jting of Mithila referred to by Mr. Jayaswal. 

Bharata divides his science of stage into four sections viz. 
Vcchika, angika, sattvika |.nd aharya. The first relates to the rules 
of delivery and its musical accompaniment, the second to the 
gestures inpiuding the poses, the third to the production of bhava 
and rasa in the minds of audience by proper display of feeling and 
tlie last to the stage toilet and depoitinent. Nanya calls his work 
V&chikamsa, that is, that portion oi the subject-matter of Bharata 
which deals With delivery and music. It is doubted whether he has 
taken up the remaining three divisions as well, if so the whole 
work would swell over thirty-thousand granthas. Kumbhakarpa 
divides his work Sangita-Mimamsa into five divisions similarly but 
separating delivery proper from music, giving a meagre treatment 
to aharya or dressing. ■ 

Nailya’s treatment of the subject is very lucid and compre- 
hensive. Bhojadeva exhibits unique powers of analysing his subject 
in a new cast and taking the reader ior quite a novice to literature, 
leads him into all the intricacies oi thought and word in a calm 
and determined manner. But NSnya teaches to a scholar and 
always aeteiids or justifies his statements by quoting from graat 
masters of the past. Among his authorities the following deserve 
a passing notice. 

Matanga: — iiie author of Brihadde^i now available to all* 
About one hundred quotations are given from this monumental work* 
Matanga is older than dilappadikaram in Tamil, one of the oioest 
works in that language. Madhavi, one of the characters in it, 
questions the hero on the merits of Matanga and Bharata. This 
work has been assigned by the Tamil critics to 200 B. C. Mataiij^a 
himself quoter from Chaiura, Kohala, Nandin, Dattila, Bharata, 0|id 
Narada. Uis treatment is s astric and orig ipal. He originated what 
9 Vide J.B.O.R.S. Vdl. ix p 303, *Letters withia braolcete are mine tor the Uouaa, 
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is called dradasa-svara-murcbans, thod:^h it was abandoned by 
later 8ohf|li|S8. - 

FtaafcWtoc:— a very old writer on music, whose work is not 
yet disoovet%d. ^>He is cited earliest by Umbeka in his commentary 
on MokavBrtika. ‘ Umbeka is now known as Bbavabhati and as a 
pupil of Kumarila. 

* ft 

Dakshaprajapatr . — as an anthor .on tzmsic is attested by 
Abhinava in Abhinavabbsrati (Ch. XXVIII) and by Singabhnpala 
in hia. commentary on Ratn^kara (Calcutta Edition Page 22-24). 
It was he that created what are called brahmagitas in Vedio music.* 

Satatapa : — is known only as an author lOf a sjnriti and his 
composition of a musical work is yet unknown/ 

Kasy^pa and Vriddkakasyapa:—piob&h\y different from their 
Buddhist namesakes. Kasyapa seems to be the greatest authority 
on ragas. He is often cited at length both by Abhinava and Nsnya, 
who gives about 160 quotations from the work of that sage. 

Nandin:— his original work is not -now available to us but an 
epitome of it known as Aumapata is found in 40 {Chapters. It is 
a mere catalogue, of technical terms. King BaghunStha of Tanjore 
describes it as follows:— 

DaUila ". — one of the five Bharatas whose work is not extant. 
He is a special authority on the fundamental principles of music 
and saptagitas corresponding to the tEladhyaya of Bharata and' 
also on dhruva meti^s. 

Yashtika:— on epitome of whose work is now available. 
Abhinavagupta frequently quotes from him. He is said to have 
reconciled the marga with the desi ragas, viz , the older forms with 
the developments in various provinces in course of time. Yashtika 
lived in .Kadalivana, probably in the district of Tanjore and 
Anjaneya approached him to receive instruction and to clear himself 
of apparent differences in theory and practice as affected by time. 
Anjaneya, tutored by him introduced a o,amber of desi-ragas with 
the modifications of srutis. King Baghunatha says of him:-t- 

^ ?a5gwr^t%'i#5aw:.ii 

*«ipnmr qif^^ ^Yasnavalkys pralSss him /Pra, IX-IM.) 
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!gyr®r-r.q g^^rl%<*^f3:5l^^il 5l.'iir?fr?I Sfll^q II 

Kirtidhara.— h&qnmily referred to by Abbiimvagupta also. 
Kohala mentions him ana be must be an old writer. He is a great 
authority on flutes* ^nd desi-mitya. 

Naradiya siksha and its v^vt>rana \ — Siksaa is considered a very 
late wuia by vauous we^stern scuoLrs wno unhappily take a fancy 
to bring down any author to the age oi Elizabeth or Anne.» 
Mr. Eopiey speaks or JM.iadiya-biksha in the xollovMng terms: — 

** The Naradiya iSiasha, wa;ongly connected with the name of 
the great iishi, was probably composed Ootween^tae tenth and the 
twelfth centuries, it shows considerable deveiopmant on the 
NatyasSstra in us raga system and m a number of matters agrees 
with the Kudimiyamala inscription f where that disagrees with the 
next important treatise, the Ratnakara. dome scholars think tliat 
Narada Siksha comes much later than twelfth century, 

But Nanya quotes even irom its commentary and Abhint^va- 
gupta frequently cites from siksha In fine, Bharata himself quotes 
the following verse of sksha tn chapter XXXIV- 199. 

STT^Rf 

5l?rr: II 

The commeutator whom Nanya quotes is iJhaUa Sub iSnkata. 
We have recently obtaired a gcod copy of bis commentary from. 
Me:i«baT. 

Devaraja'- — i# oitel later on by King Baghunatha also. But 
Isanya’e quoting from his work removes the conjecture that he was 
the king of Vijayanagar and patron of Kallinatha, the commentator 
4 in Ratnakaya. 

Batnako8mnala’.—ptQha.hly the work of M5trigU])ta and 
certainly not of Kumbhikarna who composed his work in five, 
ratnakosas only in the i6th century, for he mentions Kallinatha nf 
1400 A. B. i“ l^is Nritya-ratnakosa. ’ 

t inacription follows the Kasyepa eystena aud Natada need bet 

borrow from the inscription, whiob requires a re-edition in the light of the latest 
^ido^veriea in musici, ™ ^ 



NsjtiyadeTi^. 'viriis ohiffly in(|e'bted for, hjfl^na&i^rial to 
Mat^ng'i* And ^J^bbinavd|^i|)la* tt may ba - qi^68tlon©d wiiAthef 
Bharatibhribya la a commentary on liTfty^ ^iatra or an original 
work baaed upon it, Abhlnat^lgflpta ftidy exohtns and amplifiog 
port lor® of B1 ratios work wherf^^ the aage is jneagpo'^ with tine 
fummericg fv')m the theories fr“»m Ka^^yapa. Vic^khilu &c and 
these portions together with the oommentary on t^fa and dhrtiTS-* 
dhyTvaa require farther eluoidatim TK s we find iti N^nvndeva 
who is verv elaborate and best in the chapters on v^saptacitas and 
dhruv^f N/ynradeva has introduced mneh new inatter in his treat- 
ment of j^t's and r^eas, which is not foiindi*^ in Bhaiata or in 
Abhinava’ft works N^nva treated at lencr^h of about 160 r^ffas in 
all its details But as tie nanne p'^nifies he introduces the text of 
Bharat I with avaf^Tjla and pratila only twice or thrice. For 
exampb in SaptaerTt^ Ihv”:— 

fmm ^ 

(XXXI- 282 .) 

Nevertheless it mav le rahed an indepenrenf work like Ratnakara 
which s also deeply ndebted to /bhinav jrupta, 

Gl^NEl AL PZ\n >F THE WOBK. 

The first four chn rters of it are df voted to the fundamental 
principles of music r z . srara, 4ru i gr^^yma, murchana and t^las* 
Wh^n he dn^s rot ai ree with cert .in theory of anv author he omits 
it and simply ff Hows thf recognised authorities uuhke maiv" writers 
like AVhinaya. TCuml hak iina. who criticise the various theories 
fully. The fifth charter which ehcuM d ea) with the al^^nk^fras is 
lost in the copy TLe six’^h treats of j^ti and the seventh of r< 7 ffas. 
Here the author bro» ght in much from his 'vedio studies. About 
160 rre fnllv discussed His peven-f*>ld division of r^ygos was 

based upon Abhinay^ Qfupta who df fines pjti as sonice of r^jras, 
BUddha, bVdnna. c«uda, (vesaral, S/fIbarara. bh,7sh<7. and vibh^sh^. 
In ^ these 'the first five are the divisions adopted bv Purg/rschool 
while y^sh*ika has only three— bh<7sh<7 vibh^^'sh/?, and antarabhiSshai 
Kobala treats all r<7fyas as bh^sbas. This terminolosry was abandon- 
ed later op in the 16th century and a new mnemonie fcale^ 
introduced to simplify the "blder system. 

The eighth chapter dwells upon what is called Saptaglta 
whiqh in matter corresponds to the T^l<7dhy5ya of Bharata wh|ch 
according to Abhinavagupta is a very difficult, chapter^* Nanyadeva 

^ rnmrnHm mmm 1 

(xm) 
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|ti tbai and ftilh this matter relate^ muoh 

to Vedie and riin^l toigin of Brahtnagitae. The nmth and tenth 
ohapieKs^de^] ^ 4hfm^ And dferuvct^a* es given by Bharata in 
the 3iSnd ofaijjptei? which relates tOithe musical operations behind the 
, stage to regulate the action, entrance, exit &c., on the stage. For 
instance the iraii^lika, oharchairT®» jhambhhjikas &C‘> in the fourth 
of Vikramorvaj^i come under this section, Where N^nya gives 
perfect details and examples in various Prakrit tongues as to suit 
high*§nd^low characters. After Bharata, Nijnya is the only available 
writer who deals with this part of the subject. Tumburu whom 
JJ^nyadeva mert soils was also an old writer on music who dells 
with Dhruvatala<« giving examples in Prakrit languages and whose 
work has recently been discovered. Kumbhakarna’s work on this 
portion is still missing, satngadeva made a passing ren^ark only. 

The eleventh chapter describes all the de^-ragas which are 
generally of Karn<jta type betraying the nativity of the author. 
Somegwara and ‘^^yrngadeva are more profuse in thia section. The 
next section treats of vin^s and flutes entering into few details. We 
kpdw that the author’s masters, Matanga, Kasyapa and Abhinava 
are also meagre and it is the various tantras alone^ that exhaust 
the information on Ante and stringed instruments. To compensate 
this shortage the next two chapters on mridanga, panava and 
dardura— the instruments of percussion, receive the greatest of his 
attention. The next two chapters are missing. 

- S^rnngadeva is dheplv indebted to N^nya and Abhinava for 
all his details in everv section, N^nya goes to the root of the 
matter and is f'ver ready with his authorities. As his masters are 
great sages he is generally free from errors. l? 5 rngadeva is accused 
of his fault«^ bv Kumhhakarna, Raghunatha^ &c. This work is most 
useful for a research scholar at every step of his exposition of 
ancient music. 

From the sixteenth century old order in the teaching of 
hiueio gave room to easv and new methods which did not tax thl 
brain more t>>an the voi<*e or hand. New works, compendia in 
nature with thick Head lines of sections, drove all the ancient heavy 
works to the upper shelves of reference libraries. Settled practice 

ii .(#ThTS«fr) 

*yina t«ntra, one of the 3t tentrM of th. Y.mftle mhool, purport, to de,! 
u#b '▼ih» .t length in 100,000 «lokM. 
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with mi|eiQonio symbols descended from the master to the pupil 
created a new jbarminology which was necessitated by the induenoe 
of the foreign systems. The times were also troobloos and the 
intelleot and critical faculty could not find much Avocation for the 
older system which excited only academical interest. In the royal 
halls a happy combination of voice, jinsteument and personal charm 
compensated the want of scientific comprehension and infinite variety. 
But the ^veiit of the new nations disturbed that surface once 
more. Devotion to art has now become a luxury and craving for 
ease and cheapness is enhanced by want of leisure. Wealth, which 
once offered pleasures in art which ultimately stirred up the finer 
phase of the soul, now runs only to kaledeiscopic views whose 
impressions vanish away even on the sensual strata without touching 
the mental 'pane. Thus it is no matter for surprise that the 
ancient works are now chattels of mere curiosity. 



iHFLUENCE OF SAksKBIT AND PEAKSiT ON TEilTG# 

By C. Nabayaita bao, m.a.,l. t., 

Telngu Is a mixed language and has incorporated into itself 
words from vmIoub sources— Sanskrit, the Prokyits, Canarese, Tamil, 
Hindustani, English, Arabic, Afghmt, Persian, Malaya, Oriya, 
Dakkhani, Bengali. Chinese, Turkish, Tartar, Marathi, French, Latin, 
Portugese, Italian, Greek, and Mexican. It is a natural process with 
all languages which come into contact with bthers# The substratum, 
of course, remains Telugu and donsists of a majority of Telugu 
words. These again are connected witti words of kindred languages 
viz., Tamil, Canarese, MalaySlam and other Dravidian idioms to which 
Telugu in the main belongs by grammatical and gllossarial affinity. 
Apart frum Ihe Dravidian words, Sanskrit and the Prakrits 
have contributed the greatest number of words to the Telugu voca- 
bulary. Native grammarians have in fact declared, Telugu to be 
derived from Sanskrit. They were right in their opinion so long as 
vocabulary alone decided the affinity of languages. But comparative 
philologists have .discarded this test and established the fuinciple 
that no matter how great the glossorial affinity may be, it is the 
grammatical relationship alone that counts in the affiliation o^ 
languages. Since Caldwell wrota his Comparative Grammar of the 
Dravidian languages, Telugu was affiliated to the Dravidan group 
beyond dispute. People are not wanting who are attempting to 
restore Telugu to the Indo-European group, but their attempts have 
BO long proved futile. 

However, it will be an interesting point for investigation 
how far Telugu words owe their origin to Sanskrit and Prakrit 
Words. Telugu Dictionaries that are now extant do not aim at any 
etymological explanation of words, and where they do, they do so 
in a cursory and haphazard fashion. They regard words which are 
evidently dferiveid from Sanskrit or the Prakrits as native and vice 
versa. They do not indicate from what Prakrit, and how the words 
are derived. There is a vast field for work in this direction mad 
scholars will do well to take it up. 

The dictionaries by Brown Etc. and Sabdaratnakara-kara are the 
biggest now available for use. The latter swells the vocabulary by 
the inclusion of large numbers of pure Sanskrit words, while the 
former adheres to words used in books, while at the same time re- 
cording as far as possible words in common usage. Sabdaratnakara 

• ThU article is sn exact reprint of C. Narajans Rao’a original a|tiolo, btlt 
the author has ainoe made oxtenaire researohee into the problem of the aSiliation 
of the so-called Dravidian group of languages, the results of which are recorded 
in his two works (1) Introduttion (o’ Dravidian Philology (1929) in Baglish and 
(2) the "Biolory of tho Telugu language” in Telugu (2 vols.) published by the 
Andhra University. Mahopadhyaya Kalaprapurna D». 0. Karayans Bso, M. A.» 
fh, a., L.T. (Anantapur) is now a oonfirmed Aryanist. Bdiidr, 
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records 36,065 words, of which 18.814 words ate pure tatssmas t. c. 
flanskrlt words adopted into Telngtt with a simple case or tense sign 
attached to them. These h%ye not undergone any . change since 
coming into the language. About 2,000 Sanskrit words, however^ 
have been affected Telugu phot^eiio laws and are adapted to the 
needs of the Telugu organs of speech. Sabdarathakara, agam, classi* 
fies words into ubkayss (i.c- words which are pure Telugu in certain 
meanings and Sanskrit in other), dvayas (t. e. words composed of 
tadbhava and dg:$ja components), misrsi (i-e, words composed of San- 
skrit and dgsya words), and yugialst, (i. e. those which are vaikrita 
in certain meanings and dggya in others). This eross classification is 
on. the face of it unscientifie. A better metho<( would have been to 
group them as Samskrita-sama, Samskrita-6haca, Prakrita-sama, Pra- 
krita^biiava, desya and anyadesya, indicating at the same time from 
what Prakrit or anyadeSya they ai’e respectively derived. Vaikrita 
words,* both Sanskrit and Prakrit derived, are 8891 as given in this 
dictionary, ubhayijs A02, dvay^s 3,227, misi'aS 170, and yngalas, 262< 
The pure dgsyas recorded are 12,337 in number. If we add the 
ubhayas and yuga^as to the tatsama and dgsya wOTds respectively, 
each class will gain 664 words to itself. 

It is easy to recognize Sanskrit. But there are certain words 
which cannot be so easily identified. A list of such words is given 
below, with the corresponding Sanskrit roots of the Bhatupatha of 
Panini:-— 

Telugui Sanskrit rooi. 


^ta—play. 
a^(3amu — across, 
apachu — to press down, 
attu — to adhere, to fit tn. 
adumn— -to press down, 
amayu — to be useful, 
ala — wave, (allala-nad«v.) 
avayu — to break, 
achu — to stop, 
eguru, egayu~to fly up, 
idu — swim. 

urukui— to leap, to run. 
ukottu — to listen, saying «. 
udde (va^i) — very, 
nijagonu, njjayimpu — to estimate, 
kacca— -cloth tied round the lionsi 


a^a-gatau. 

a^^^a-abhiyoga. 

ana-gatau. 

ati-bandhang. 

adi-bandhang. 

ama-avatansangi 

ala-bhushana, pary^pti, v^anishu, 
ava-bhdge, vriddhan oha. 
aygme. 
igi-gatau. 

1 ja-gatikntsanay 5h. 
ukha, ukhi-gatau. 
uy-Sabdg. 
urda-mgng. 
uha-vitarke. 
kaca-bandhau , 
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kaiakatapada*— to griavOi kaithA>kficobrajivane. 

gadn— greats kacjla-made. 

katjcjii— a rod (6Bp. of metals). ka^^a-katkasyg. 

kadi (annapn) — a morsel of food; kadi-bhedangt 
kamiyu-to be pressed and spoiled, kami-dasane. 

kalapa • to add, to mix. kala-sabdasankbyanayah. 

kalla • a& untruth. kalla-avyaktaSabde. 

kitakitaladu - to be crowded. kita-trase. 

kuyu . generally sound of birds, kuy-sabdg. 

Instances can be multiplied, but this essay is not intended to 
exhaust the list. T&^e are about 160 Sanskrit roots to which Telugu 
words, so far not detected to have any connection with them, can 
be traced. 

The Prakrits-Pali. 


Of the Prakrits, Pali has contributed the largest number of 
words to Telugu. It is what one should expect, considering the fact 
that the Telugu ceuntry was long under the occupation of the 
Buddhists and the Jains till the beginning of the eleventh century 
and even in later times. The Pali influence on the Telugu pro- 
nunciation of Sanskrit words can be traced both in the speech of 
the masses and the words actually borrowed into the language, 
Names of persons like Bojjanna, Skt. Bgdha (yana) Pali. Bujjh; 
Kon^^anna, Skt. Kaundinya Pali. Eaundinna; Appanna, Skt. Arpana 
and so on; Names of places like Naqlagam, Urlam, etc., are Pali 
derived. Below will be given certain Telugu words which are 
adopted from Pali, directly into Telugu. 

TelugUi Sanskrit Pali 


Mayamu. Majjha (coU.) Madhya. 


Eummara 

Jaija 

Pasddam (coll.) 


Kumbhakara 

Kumbbara 

Jna 

Prasada 


0 Majjha, Maha, Mabg 
Maa, Maya. 
Eummara, 

Eummara. 

Jana 

Pasadam. 


The following are instances of assimilation:- 


SansJcriL 

Palii 

Fustaka 

pothaka 

Bhiikta 

bhatta 

Utpanna 

uppanna 

Bharma 

dhamma 

Janma 

jamma 


Telugu. 

(coll.) pgttakamu pottakamu. 
batta battudu. 
uppanna-(buddhulu). 

(coll.) dammamn. 
jamma or jalma. 
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Babda 

sadda 

saddu. 

Ulb^ 

ukka 

ukka or u^aka. 

K«rya 

Kayya 

Kayyamu. 

Pusbpa 

puppha 

pup-(podi). 

Skt. v Pali. 6 Tel. b 


eg. Skt. Vandhya, Pali, banjjha, Tel. banjaru. 

Skt. y, Pali. 

j. Tel. j. 


eg. Skt. yolna. Pali Janna 

Tel. Jannamna. 

Skt. Vaidya 

Pali. Vejja Tel. 

Vejju. 

Skt. tya, thya, and conjunct conservants with a or ah as the 

latter component 

cca. 

$ 

Skt. 

Pali, 

Tel 

Mrityu 

maccu 

Macchu (maya-moiDadu.) 

Satya 

sacca 

sacohamu {coll) 

Bathya 

raccb<^ 

racca. 

Ksha^a 

ehana 

canamu {coll). 

Apsaras 

acchara 

accara. 

Matsara 

macchara 

maccaramu. 


The following tendencies which are present in Pali are to be 
found in Telugu also. Notice that in Telugii there is a further 
development. 


Skt. 

Pali. 

Skt. 

Pali. 

Tel 

kya 

kka 

sakhya 

sakka 

sekkamu 

khya 

kkha 

akby^an 

akkb(^na 

akkhenamu 

gya 

gga 

yogya 

yogga 

a5ggemu 

bhya 

bbha 

abbyantara 

abhantra 

abhentaramu 

sya 

Bsa 

h^sya 


r78s©mv 

tra 

tta 

Tdtri 

r^ttiri 

retiri, rgyi 



Tdtivi 


ratiri 

gra 

gga 

ugra 


uggaramu 

dra 

dda 

ardraka 

addaka 

addakamu 

dhra 

ddha 

gridhra 

giddha 

gadda or gedda 

nya 

nna 

anya 

anna 

annemu 

ksha 

kka 

riksha 


rikka 


Only a few of the changes are noted above. Instances can 
be multiplied. Childer’s Pali dictionary provides us with about three 
hundred words to which Telugu words can be traced. In the Pi^i* 
English dictionary by Rhys Davids (now of happy memory) and 
Stede, there could be traced as many as 8^9 originals to Telugu 
words. 
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Other Pshrita: JUaharSahfri and Samaaeni. 

. Many Telugu words can be traced to other Prgkrits. Wo 
shall begin with Maharashtri and Sauraseni. The difference between 
these two Prakrits is that i and th of Sauraseni are not dropped 
but changed into d and dh in Maharashtri and that nt into nd. 


Sanahrit, 


MahraahtrL 

Telugu. 

Ganrava. 


garavam. 

g^avamu. 

Kavitya. 


ka’itta. 

kayita» kaita. 

6nkha. 


iuha. 

Buhamu. {colh) 

Uakshmi. 

Saur: 

lacohi. 

lacoi. 

Sri 


eiri. 

siri. 

Lagna. 


lagga. 

laggamu. 

Vijnana. 

Saur: 

vipnana. 

vinnaiiamu. 

Mukha. 

Saur: 

muha. 

mohamm, momu. 

Vaidya. 

it 

vejja. 

vejju. 

Pishta. 

ii 

pitta. 

pittamu, (coH.) pittu. 

Nidra. 

if 

Nidda. 

nidd«. 

Sanjna. 


saij^a. 

sanna. 

Sonya. 

ii 

fiUnna* 

sunn a. 

Pati 

Paiaachi 


■ Sanna. 

Sayya (Saya<j«ta) 

and Magadhi, , 


Sayyata. 

Skt. 

Mhr. dh Saur. 

Teh 

Paramarga. 


,, paramarisa, 

parrimarisa. 

Tambula. 


„ tambola. 

{coll.) tambcilamu. 

Sthula. 


„ thora. 

toramu. 

Bhata. 


,, bha<^a. 

ba(jiaTa. 

Pridhivi. 


„ pudhvi. 

pudami. 

Da^ma. 


if d^lima* 

dalimma 

Ayg^a. 


» iygala. 

iygalamu. 

Da§a. 


daba. 

daham (as in counting.) 

Sithila. 


„ Bi(^hila. 

sadalu. 

Tfitiya. 


taia. 

tadiya. 

Vakra. 


vayka. 

vayka, vaykara. 

Telugu 

Paiaachi, 

grammarians trace the 

Telugu language to a 


PaiSaohi original, but do not support their statement by facts. There 
is no doubt that certain Telugu words owe their sources to Pai^aohi 
originals, but they are there just like the other Prakrit words and 
nothing more. Unlike in Mahar^shtri, single consonants are not 
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changed in any way in PaiSachi and dentals ace not changed into 
cerebrals; but Sanskrit cerebrals are option«Uy changed into dentals. 
Skt. n, and t; s, ah, and a— a; jna and nya,^nna. In the 

Chulika Paisachi, all sonants are changed into surds. The PaiSachi 
differs from Pali only in the hardening of sonants. In other respects, 
it closely agrees with P«li. 

Apabhramsa. 

Apabhramsa affinities of Telugu words may also be traced: 
Sanakrit. Apabhramsa. Telugu, 

Lakshmi. lacchi. lachi. 

Ishta. ittu. ittamu. 

Dfishti. ditthi. dishti. 

Sthapa (-yati), theviti. tbeva, thavu. 

Idfisa. Pr. Idisa. Ap. aia. Mod. Mhr. aise. Tel. haisa. 
Dfishaka. Pr. dittha. Ap. ditthau. Guj. Ditho. Tel. dittamu. 

Modern North Indian Vernaculars which are the direct des- 
cendants of the old Prakrits provide us also with certain original* 
for Telugu words. Prof. Louis H. Gray’s Tndo-Iranian Phonology, 
provides us with a large number of them. There could be traced a 
hundred such words from it, in which the author has utilized only 
a few by way of illustration. A close investigation might bring 
more Prakrit affinities to Telugu words, 


A few examples taken from that book will be cited heire 
trith the Telugu equivalents thereof: 

Skt. Sveta. Aves Sphaeta. Tel. Safedu. 

Skt. Kira. Hindi. Kida. Tel. Cida-(purugu) 

Skt, Rshi. Sindh. Rusi. Tel. Rushi (also rishi) 

While Telugu has in thin- way borrowed words from the 
Prakrits, the Prakrits themselves have adopted certain native words 
into them. The following are certain Telugu words shown as desyas 


n Prakrit glossaries. 
Telugu 

Akka (an elder sister) 
!^5ta. 

Kalupu. 

Chinali. 


Modern Maharastri 
akka. 
kota. 

kalavanem 

sindala. 


Prkt. Pali 

akka. 
kottam. 
kallavianl 
chihQd, chinnQ 
chinnalo, ohinQa]Q< 


potta Hind. & Guj.: pet pottam. 

Bapure, Bapu Hind. & Guj.: bdpa.; bappe. 



KolaVennu plates 

OF THE, KAKATIYA KING GANAPATIDEVA. 

By R. S. Raqhava Iyengae, m.a., 

A set of five Copper-plates was discovered during the exca- 
vation of a mound near the temple at Kolavennu, a village in the 
Bezwada taluk of the Kistna district. It was received by the Govt. 
Museum, Madras, from the Collector of Kistna. 

These five plates are strung on a ring the ends of which are 
secured by means. of a seal. The ring was cut when it was received 
in the Museum. Oo the seal there is a figure of a standing boar 
facing the proper right surmounted by the figures of the Sun and 
the Moon. The first plate bears writing on the inner side only. 
The outside of the fifth plate contains the words. “ Kolaventi 
Sasanalu ” in Telugu. The other plates are written on both sides. 
They have slightly raised rims, though in some plates these are 
either beaten down or worn away. The length of the plates varies 
from to 9J'' and the breadth, from 4^" to The plates are 
slightly broader at the ends than at the centre. The inner diameter 
of the ring is 3". The thickness of the ring is The outer 
circumference of the ring is 

The inscription consists of 69 lines of writing and is in a 
good state of preservation, except in places where the plates are 
corroded. The language of the inscription is Sanskrit, which consists 
of sixteen verses (lines 1-24 and 60-69) and a prose passage giving 
the names of the donees, (lines 24-60). The script employed is 
Telugu throughout- 

The inscription is one of Sting Gariapati who is stated to be 
of the Kakatiya dynasty (1.7), He is said to be the son of Poranti 
Venna (1.1) who has been much praised (v.2). This Ganapati gave 
the village of Kolavennu situated on the banks of the river Krishna 
to one hundred and thirty Brahmans on the auspicious occasion of 
a solar eclipse. 

We shall compare this record with the known records of the 
Kakatiya Ganapati. yhe following ate the records that are at 
present available for comparison:— 

(1) Chebrolu inscription of Jay a. Ep. Ind. Vol. V. p. 142, 

(2) Ganapesvaram inscription of the time of Gananati 

Ep. Ind. Vol. III. p. 82. ^ 

(8) Chebrolu inscription of Jfiya. Ep, Ind, Vol, VL p. 38. 
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(5) Ek«inbran«tha iweeription of king Ganapati. 

Indian Antiquary Vol. 21. p. 197. 

( 6 ) G^ravap^du grant of tb© time of Ganapati noticed on page 122 

of the Report on Madras Epigraphy for 1917. 

On comparing our record with these noted above, two 
peculiarities preeent thenaselves: (1) The abruptness with which the 
record begins and (2) the novelty in the name of Ganapati’s father. 

Let us now consider the first case. All the records noted 
above begin with benedictory verses in praise qf Var^ha, Siva and 
Gangsa. Records Nos. 1, 2, 3 begin with the praise of Vaiveba, Siva 
and Ganesa; and No. 1 has praise of Saraswati also. No. 4 begins 
with the praise of Ganesa, Var^ba and Siva*. No. 5 begins with 
the praise of Gangsa, Saraswati and Siva. 

But our grant begins with then mentions Gana- 

pati’s father. This procedure is quite contrary to the nature of the 
other grants noted above But w^e may take the expression 
as intended to denote the mangala. This abruptness is not found 
in the other grants of Ganapati. We find the same abruptness in 
the Ekamranatha inscription, wdiich begins with and then is 

found. 

In spite of this, slokas in praise of Ganesa, V^ar<r 7 ha and Siva 
follow. But there is no such thing in our grant. Therefore our 
grant differs from the known grants of the K^katiya king Ganapati, 

Let us now take the second case: — 

All the grants noted ab(ve give this genealogy of king Ganapati 
and state that he was the son of Mah^r^deva. But contrary to all 
these, our present record states that Poranti Venna was the father 
of Ganapati. If our grant belongs to the K^katlya family, Malvi- 
deva should have had another name as Poranti \>nna. If not 
Ganapati of our grant should be different from the Ganapati referred 
to in these grants. There is fio record to show that the K<?katiya 
king Mah< 3 :deva had another name as Poranti Venna. The name 
itself is quite foreign to the K^katjya dynasty and is appropriate 
with the Reddi line of kings. But no such king appears to have 
existed even in the Reddi line. In the course of the inscription it 
is stated that the village granted was named after the father of 
Ganapati and the giant was therefore named Kolaventi S^jSanalu. 
It is therefore certain that Venna was the father of Ganapati. 
Let US now see who this Gaiiapati was. From the records known 
«t present we meet with the following names:- 
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(i) . Ganapati, son of Ayyappa who was the lord of Vengi. 

(Ins. No. UO of 1897). 

t2) K5na Ganapati Deva Mahsraya, a later ohief of the Haihaya* 
K5na line, (Inscription No. 620 of 1903, Saka, 1184). 
"(8) Sripati Ganapati who was defeated by Ambadev^a Maharaja 
who was a feudatory chief of the Kakatiyas. Saka 1194. 

Our Ganapati connot be identified with No. 1 as the father^s 
name is stated to be Ay 3 'appa, nor with No. 2 as that king is stated 
to be of a diflfere^it. line nor with No. 3 as this chief was not 
such a powerful one'as to give grants. Our Ganapati is entirely 
different from these tthree, and until more records are discovered it 
is not possible to say ^who he was. , 

The date of the grant was the new-moon day in the month 
of Magha of the 3 ^ear Saumya, Saka 1172. This corresponds to 3rd 
February 1250 A.D. according to the, Ephemeris of L D. Swami 
kannu Filial. The day in question is a new-moon day, but Pillai 
says that from the position of nodes on that day an eclipse was 
impossible. On the day in question the sun was 280® from the 
node and at such a distance an eclipse was impossible. This fact 
gives much room to doubt the genuineness of the grant. 

Generally grants are made on auspicious occasions and copper- 
plates are issued 8ub.sequently. Similarly this grant might have 
been made on an eclipse that occurred before, and the plate might 
have been engraved on the date quoted in the grant. The scribe 
might have compounded both into one. 

It is stated that all special gifts enjoined in the Code of 
Hcmridri have been given away by Ganapati. Prom this it is to be 
inferred that by the time our grant was made the Code of Hemidri 
attained great fame. The date of our grant is 1250 A.D. Wo shall 
see when the Code of Hemadri was compcsed. Hemadri was a 
great Sanskrit scholar, and the son of Kamadeva He occupied the 

Mahftdeva, one of the Yridava kings of 

Devagiri, who ruled from 1260 to 1278 A, D. Hmifidri was hi« 
minister. He was also the mini.ster of King Ramachandra who 
succeeded Mahsdeva. Hemadri got this high position after 1260' 
A. D. The Code referred to is not the original work of Hemixdri, 
but a compilation of several Smritie and Dharmasastras. Tiiis huge 
work should have been brought out with the help of great scholars 
and money. It is probable that this work might have been com- 
posed only when Hemadri occupied the high position of a minister 
i. e after 1260 A. D. From the colophon at the end of each 
chapter it is clear that Hemadri composed this work when he waa 
the minister of Mahadeva.* But it may also be possible to think 
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that the oompilation might have been made earlier to have brought 
renown in consequence of which Hemadri might have got the high 
.position in the state* Then the colophon will not be correct. In 
that case the compilation should have been done before 1260 A. D* 
As the date of out grant is 1250 it is very difficult to believe that 
the compilation might have been made prior to the date of our 
grant. We may Isuppose that the publication of the Code was 
made in Mahadeva’s time. Then the compilation would have been 
started earlier. There is therefore, room to doubt the genuineness 
of the grant. 

As regards orthograj^hy, nte’is wTitteii with anusvSra, and ta, 
nta are written with an anusvSra and ta ry a is ^written bycombining 
the full form of repha with the secondary form of ya while in some 
cases repha is written over the line. 

may be noted. The characters appear to be a little more modern 
when compared with the characters of the^known records of the 
Kakatiya king Ganapati. 

The village granted exists even now with the same name, in 
the Bezwada taluk of the Kistna District. 

The receipients of our grant all belong to Suklayajurvrda 
and their names are given in the list appended to the translation. 

TEXT ^ 

First plate, second side. 

1. Subhamastu [!; ■] Gaiiapa KshmJXpati janakC) bhuvi vilasati 

Poranti Venn a bhupi^- 

2. lah j avatamsayamti kirtir = pravimalakusumJXni yasya din- 

naryah [^1] 

3. dane suryasutam pratapavibhave sri ramachandram riripam (Jhai- 

4. rye rneru mahidharam himakaram k mtyam ravim te- 

5. jasi I aiswarye pramathadhipam yamasutam dharme bale vjiyuj- 

jam rii- 

6. pe panchasaram vidhuh ^ Poranti ^ Venna-kshmapatim panc^itHbh 

[*2] Gana- . 

7. pati bhiipati chandre prabbavati bhuvi Kakatiya vamB=abdhau 

Second plate, first side. 

8# kritayugam-iva l5k5yam kritakrityo bhaxrati saukhya sampa- 
nnah [3^] ji- 

~ • From the origmal platei. (1) Road viduU. (3) Utidcr n thoro U na symbol 
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*yyLd = achandrataram tribhuvaoa vilasat sad-gunBlamkritam*- 
go vai- 

lOi ri tshrma-natha-darpa-prasamana samanah praptabhudevatasih I 
HeUaadri pta ^ 

11. [id] takalpa- diamakalita-navodyana lila iiisamta evarnarlgUa- 

kirtir-jagati 

12. Gai?apati kshonipalah krupJlVc^n^ ( [* 4 ] samadhika sampatpra ® 

tram samasta- 

13. dbar)yod-blii\ =cchitam loke | Vipulataram = agraharam krishna- 

tlra prabbuta vi- 

14. khyatim [ *^^>] (jiMnapatideva mahibti grrimam janakabbidhana 

vilasanttam J kri- 

15. tva srutisastra paihapraranebby5 dadvisishta vidvadbhyah ] [* 6 ] 

Sakbanjm prat])Bme 

16. trivisbtapatale vikhy^timargani gata yachcbhakhapi nijanvav^aya- 

Second Plate, second side. 

17. janakasy =adhajnyavalkyo munih | tebhyas-samtata Veda sastra 

padavi parangatebbyo 

18. bhuvi pradad viprakarebbya [esha] iiripati [S ] Sri kolvennum 

mud a [7"* I snkilbdenayanadri 

19. rudraganite saiimyc subhe-vatsare in'agbe saptaramagama gra- 

bafia satka'e supunye- 

30. dine | trinibad-bhukta sataya bliumimaiutnm sii-kblavennum pra- 
bhur loke Tisrut = a- 

21. inavidhuda®Gana®pa-ksbc>nipatir=dattav: n I [8*]Prachyam cbim 

cb = ys-tadagah sikba disa .sa- 

22 . manasyeshn kakupa asabhage daityasya kulya disi cba jalapate 

6toran = Ssvattha bbujab I vH- 

23. yavyj^m mroinpakulysjala vimala tala-cb == ottara.syam chakulya 

cha=isanypin vighnarajo di.si ja 

24. navidit = aschr gi aharsya simah [*9] Govindabhatta ekabh^gi- 

N</r< 7 yanabbaUa ekabbagi M^dhava- 

25. bhaita ekabb/^gi Kesavabhatta ekabbagi Trivikramabhatta eka 

bb<7gi ManehibbaUa* 

Third Plate, first side. 

26. padbna bb«gi Visweswarabhatto R^[gba]va bbattb bh^gi La- 

ksbmanabbatto bh^gi Bhime* 

27. Bwarabhattaraka bh^gi Aubbai^raya bb^gi Prolanadyah padona 

bhagi M^rubhua adha- 

28. bhagi Kuchibhatlb bbagi Krishnabbatto bh^gi Mallanaryah 

padr)na bh^gi Annambhatta 

(3) Bead > ada. (4) "I h© anuBwara is marked in the beginning of the next line. 
(5) N looks like n, i6) Bead tpatrsm. (7) Read Visruta. (8) Read dhudu. (9) The 
letter na is ineeited below the letter pa. 
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J&. arcjha bhsgi Kamayabhatta ekabh^gi Singanaryo bh«gi Tripur^ri 
bhatta dvibha, 

30. gi Nagayabhatta ekabhagi Bhaskarabhatta ekabhagi Alttabbatta 

ekabhagi Na- 

31. raiimhabhatta ekabh< 2 gi Sri dharabhatto bhagi Jagannacjha 

bhatta ekabb^gi Padman^bhbhatta e- 

32. kabh^gi Purushottabhatto bh^7gi Vallabha bhatto bh<r7gi Telunga- 

n^ryd bh^gi Su- 

33. rubhatta ardhabh^gi Pinnayabhatta p^ddnabh^gi Appalabhatto 

bh^gi Talubhatta bh^gi 

34. Kambhatta bbagi Varadabhatta arcjhabhagi Vambhatta 

ardbabb^gi Simhadri bhatta bh< 7 gi gana- 

Tbird Plate, second side. * 

35. ete Kasyapagoteh | Kasav^ryo dvibbagi Ma^hv^ryo bhagi 

K^mana 

36. ryo bb^/gi Gangan^ryo bb<7gi N^/gan^ryd bhagi RamaD(7ryo bh^gi 

La- 

37. kshman^ryd dvibb^gi Peddan^ryo bbagi Yajan^ryo bh^ 7 gi Sama- 

n^ryo bh<7gi Du 

38. ggand7ryu dvibb^7gi Damanaryo bh^7gi Singanaryo bh«gi Vabh^ryo 

bb^jgi 

39. Rarigan//r\d'bb^7gi Vissan^ryo bbTrgi Pin< 7 ya bbagi Nan^yryd bbagi- 

40. Slngaiiaryo bbagi Singanaryd bbagi Appanaryd lagi 

Ganganr7ryo bhagi 

41. Raghavaryo bbagi Naranaryo bb^^gi Appan=:arddba bhagi 

Alladanaryo bhagi 

42. Raganary o bhagi Visweswarabhatta bhagi Naganc7ry5 bhagi 

Vamanaryo bhagi 

43. Maranaryo bhagi Somanadba dvibhagi Bhagiratha batta bhagi 

Ganganaryo bhagi 

Fourth plate, first side. 

44. ete Bharadvaja gotrab | Ganganaryo bhagi Mallanilrvo bhagi 

45. Kesavaryo bhagi Naranaryo bhagi Pedanaryo vagi Vamanaryo 

46. Sankaratyo bhagi MadukaranJXryo bhagi Govindanaryo bhagi 

Vishnunaryo 

47. bhagi Trivikranaanaryd bhagi Vamanaryo bhagi Sridharanaryo 

bhagi Narasimhya- 

48. naryo bhagi Padmanaryo bhagi Damddararyo bhagi Vasude 

ndryo bhagi 

40. Raghavaryo bhagi Akka naryo bhagi Linganaryo bhagi Brihaspati 
nary 5 bhagi Nara- 

fiO* riorydbhagi Sarvva naryd bhagi Bhavaryd bhagi Yeeenaryo bhagi 
61. Mallanaryo bhagi Bhaskaranaryo bhagi Madhavaryd bhagi 

(10) Read bhag. (11) Read bhagi. (12) de vanary o. 
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TAjna naryo bhagi t)ugga- 

62. natyo bh^gi Kaman^ryd bh< 2 gi Prdlanaryo bhagi Kaman^rya 

bbagi Yelan<jryo bhagi 

Fourth plate, second side. 

63. ele I Kaundinyagotr^zh [ Madhav^jryd bh^gi Gdvindanaryo bhagi 

S'ankara 

54. ryo bh^gi Soman<2ry5 bhagi Mallanary5 bh«gi Prolan^ryo bhagi 

VasudiSva 

55. naryo bhagi Raghavary5 bhagi Ke8avary5 bhagi Prolanatyd- 

56. ardha bhagi Dharmanaryo ardhabhagi Sarvanarya ardhabhagi 

ete Kausikigotrah Nara 

57. yanaryo bhagi Madaparyo bhagi Raghav^arjo bhagi Souianiryd 

bhagi Ya- 

58. llanaryo bhagi Vamanarvo bhagi Devanaryo bhagi Bhavanaryd 

bhagi Gangana- 

59. ryo ardhabagi Naganarvo ardhabhagi Yellanaryd ardhabhagi 

Prolanaryo ardhabhagi Parvata- 

60. ryd ardhabhagi Aunamaryd ardhabhagi Raghavaryo ardhabhagi 

Kesavaryo ardhabhagi Ma- 

61. dhavaryO ardhabhagi Yellanaryo ardhabhagi [ll§] Hemadri 

kalpdkta visesha daan=any=adau kri- 

Fifth plate, first side. 

62. tan = i8wa [ra] mandirani ! pritva vivahdpanayau babhuvur 

barhirmukhanam gana 

63. palakena | 1 [10§] ganapalaka bhiimipalayarye ^harana palana 

tatparye janascha | nijadharma ra- , , 

64i ta vimuktovaira-dhanadhanyair-vilasanti piniagehah | [11§] sri- 
matkakativams’a kartii rakhi- 

65. Ic3-rvinatha mauli-spurad-ratna prdchchalad jamsu ranjita padam- 

bhojasya bhartu- 

66. bhiipah ( Ldkaldka girindra kandara tamassandoha samharini j 

kirtir brahin[y]a- 

67. nakamartya phanabhru = llokeshu samvasini | [12§] Ganapala 

niahipena kritam dharmam = atandri- 

68. tdh 1 pdlayantu mahipdld dchandrdrkam mahUale |! [13§] erlmat- 

swayambhti siva tarpantx 

69. ya Ganddhipa kshamdpatina pradattam | y5vainamad = yam 

prabhur-agrahdrara nihanti tena dviya govadhah kritah | [14§] 

70. ekaiva bhaginiloke sarvesbdmapi bhubhujdm | nabhojya nakara- 

grahya vipradatta vasuradhara | [15§] sdm mnyoya 

(15) Read dharani. (14) Read spbnra J Read yam - Metres em ployed -vv. 1,3. 
5 A 6 Arya vv. 2,7.8 <S5 12 Sardula vikridita. vv 4 9 Sragdhara vv. 10 As 14 

IndraYajra vv, 13 & 15 Saiinl. V. 10, Mandakranta. 
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71. d harms setu=rnrtinari[i kalepalaniy5 bhavadbhih | ii>yau[tsa£ 

katyat-dbhavinah parthivendr^n bhuyo bhuyo ySchat© Rama« 
cbandrah ["^16] | sriswayambhunatha H 

Fifth plate, second side. 

K5laventi saSanalu | 

Translation. 


May there be prosperity j 

V. 1. King Poranti Venna, father of king Ganapati, shines 
in this world and the extremely white flowers of hisjfame decorate 
the damsels of the quarters. 

T. 2. Learned men know king Poranti JVenna to be Karna 
(Smyasuta) in gift, king Sri-Rama in wealth of prowess, Mount 
Meru in firmness, the Moon in splendour, the Sun in brilliance, Siva 
in wealth, Dharmaputra (Ymnaduia) in'H^righteousness, Bhima in 
strength and Manmatha in beauty. 

V. 3. When the moon, king Ganapati, rose in the world from 
the ocean, the Kakatiya dynasty, the people of tliis world were 
contented and were full of happiness as if it was a Krita age. 

V. 4. victory attend, as long as|the moon^and the stars 

endure, the merciful king Ganapati, that king whosp body is adorned 
with qualities resplendant in the three worlds, who was death 
(Samana) in subduing the pride of hostile kings, who had obtained 
the blessings of Brahmans, whose fame had been sung by heavenly 
damsels in the pleasure houses in the form of new gardens composed 
of Kalpa, trees on the Meru. 

vv. 5 & 6. Kink Ganapati-having named after Ins father a 
big Agraharam village of great renown on the bank of the river 
Krishna which was the abode of great riches, which was capable of 
producing all kinds of grains, gave it to famous scholai\s devoted 
to the path of the Sastras. 

V. 7. This king gave with pleasure the village of Kolavennu 
to the best of Brahamans who were ever well- versed in the Vedas 
and all branches of knowledge and who have specialised in that 
branch viz. Sukl:i-Yajurveda which has been re^puted to be the 
first among all the braTiebes of the Veda and who bad the honour 
of having Y^zgnavalkya as their progenitor. 

V. 8. King Ganapati gave the prosperous village Kolavennu, 
to last as long as the moon and stars (exist), to one hundred and 
thirty well-read Brahmans on an auspicious day at the right mo- 
ment of a Solar eclipse in the month of Magha of the exoeilant 
year Saumya which corresponded to the Saka year 1172 expresscni 
by (the chronogram) nayana (two) adri (seven) and rudra (eleven). 
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9d The following are the well known boundaries of this 
agraham^ Tamarind trees on the eastern side, Ja tank on the south- 
east. a well built of brick on the south, a canal on the south-western 
Bide, a gateway and ficus religtosa tree on the western side, the 
Mrompa canal which was full of clear water on the north-western 
Bide, a canal on the northern side and the (image of) Gaoapati on 
the north-eastern side. 

Then come the names of the several donees and the number 
of shares assigned to each of them. These are given in the follow- 
ing table: — 

No* of line. Name. Shares. No. of line. Name. Shares. 

These belong to the KSsyapa gotra. 


24 

Govinda Bhatta 

1 

29 

Tripurari Bhatta 

2 


Narayana Bhatta 

1 

30. 

Nagaya Bhatta* 

1 

»» 

Madhava Bhatta 

1 

jj 

Bhaskara Bhatta 

1 

25 

Kesava Bhatta 

1 

yy 

Ayitha BhaUa 

1 

y y 

(Tri) vi (kr) ama Bhatta 

1 

31 

Narasiinha Bhaua 

1 

yy 

Yagnesvara Bhatta 

1 

yy 

Sridhara Bhatta 

1 

yy 

Manchi Bhatta 

A 

yy 

Jagann<7tha Bhatta" 

1 

26 

Visfesvara Bhatta 

1 

j> 

Padmanilbha Bhatta 

1 

yy 

Raghava Bhatta 

1 

32 

Purushotta Bhaua 

1 

yy 

Lakshmana Bhatta 

1 

yy 

V'allabha Bhatta 

1 

99 

Bhimesvara Bhatta 

1 

y y 

Teiunganarya 

1 

27 

Aubalarya 

1 

33 

Siiru BhattJ^ 

j 

yy 

Prblanarya (r) ya 

4 

yy 

Pinnaya Bhatta 

3 


Maru Bhatta 

2 

yy 

Appale Bhaua 

1 

28 

Kuchi Bhatta 

1 

yy 

Talu Bhatta 

1 

yy 

Krishna Bhatta 

1 

34 

Kam Bhatta 

1 

yy 

Mallaruirya 

:t 

1 

yy 

Varada Bhatta 

» i 


Annam Bhatta 

j 

yy 

Varna Bhaua 

J, 

29 

Kamaya Bhatta 

i 

yy 

Simhadri Bhatta 

1 


These belong 

to 

the Kaunddinya gotra. 


35 

Kesavarya 

2 

39 

Nanarya 

1 

yy 

MadhavSrya 

1 

40 

S'ingaiu.rya 

1 

yy 

Kamanrirya 

1 

j ) 

Singanarya 

1 

36 

Ganganarya 

1 

>» 

Appanarya 

1 

yy 

NaganSrya 

1 

yy 

Ganganarya 

1 

yy 

Rnmaharya 

1 

41 

RaghavJirya 

1 

37 

Lakshman^rya 

2 

yy 

Naranarya 

1 

99 

Peddanarya 

1 

yy 

Appanarya 

i 

ff 

Yajanarya 

1 

yy 

Alladanarya 

1 

yy 

Somanarya 

1 

42 

RaganSrya 

1 

38 

Dugganary a 

2 

yy 

Visvesvara Bhatta 

1 
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Daman ary a 

1 


NSganfirya 

1 


SinganJlrya 

1 

>> 

Vi man ary a 

1 

>> 

Vfibharya 

1 

43 

Maraniiya 

1 

39 

RanganUrya 

1 

>> 

Somanatha 

2 

>> 

Vissanflrya 

1 

if 

Bhig'irathi Bhatta 

1 


Pin a y a 

1 

f) 

GangaiVirx a 

1 


These 

are of Bharadvrija gotra. 


44 

Gangnru;rya 

1 

49 

K : gb a Varya 

1 

9> 

Malianrirya 

1 

5 » 

Akkanfiry a 

1 

45 

KesavTirya 

i 

^ J 

Linganarya 

1 


NaratUirya 

J 

i J 

BrihaspaT.inarya 

1 


Fedanflrya 

1 

50 

N .ranai;ya 

1 


V’ ^ nianrirya 

1 

t) 

Savvannrya 

1 

46 

SankaiMv a 

1 

fi 

Bhnvanarya 

1 


Madhnkarary a 

1 

i) 

YarranTirya 

1 

>> 

Govindanarya 

i 

51 

Mallanfirya 

1 

5J 

Vishnuoary a 

1 

if 

Bhriskaranarya 

1 

♦7 

Tri V i k r a m a ri firy a 

1 

if 

Modhavrirya 

1 

j » 

V'?lnianarv a 

1 

ff 

Ya jnaniirya 

1 

»> 

Sridharanarya 

1 

52 

Duggan ary a 

1 

>) 

IS'arasimhyanarya 

1 

f) 

Kail) an ary a 

1 

48 

Padman .rya 

1 

tf 

Prolan ary a 

1 

r) 

.D.modararya 

1 

if 

Ka in an ary a 

1 

J) 

Vasudevaiiaiya 

1 

if 

Ya la nary a 

1 


These belong to 

Kauiidinya gbtra. 


53 

Madhavrirya 

1 

yy 

Soman ;irva 

1 

j> 

Govindanarya 

1 

58 

Yallan: rya 

1 

i> 

Sankararya 

1 

5 f 

Vciinamiiya 

1 

54 

Soman ary a 

1 

it 

Devaiir rya 

1 

>j 

Mali an ary a 

1 

if 

Bhavanarya 

1 

V 

PrClanarya 

1 

» f 

Gangai^arya 

J 

)> 

V^asudevantiya 

1 

59 

Naganarya 

if 

55 

R(7ghavarya 

1 

if 

Yallanarya 

ff 

)i 

Kesav^rya 

1 

if 

Prblanarva 

It 

J> 

Sarvanarya 

1 

ff 

Par V a tar y a 

it 

>> 

PrOlanarya 


60 

Annamarya 

if 

56 

Dharmanarya 

i 

tf 

Raghavarya 

if 


Sarvan^^rya 

l 

IS 

fi 

Kesavarya 

if 

>» 

Naiayan^rya 

1 

61 

Madhavtlrya 

tf 

67 

Madaparya 

1 

ft 

Yallanarya 

if 

>> 

E«ghavarya 

1 
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T. 10* By Ganapati, the different type of gifts enumerated in 
the Kalpa work of Hemadri was first performed, the temples for 
gods constructed and marriage and upanayana ceremonies performed 
for the good will of the Devas. 

T. 11. When Ganapati, the best among the rulers of the earth 
was devoted to the protection of (his) country, the people observed 
the duties (ordained for them) giving up hatred and their houses 
were filled with wealth and grains. 

v. 12. May the fame of this lord of the earth, the founder of 
the illustrious K^/katiya dynasty, whose lotUvS-like feet are reddened 
by the rays of light proceeding from the sparkling gems (set on) the 
crowns of all kings (who lay prostrate before him) pervade (every- 
where) dwelling in the regions of the Devas, Mortals and Magas 
having destroyed the darkness of the caves in the chief mountain 
L6kal0ka. 

V. 13. Let kings, always alert, protect, S) long as the sun and 
moon endure, the charity done by king Ganapati. 

V. 14. He who destroys this chief agrahara given by king 
Ganapati to please the glorious Siva in the form of Svayambhu kills 
Brahmans and Cows. 

V. 15 & 16. Translated elsewhere. 



THE GURINDAGUNTA STONE INSCRIPriON. 

By R. 8UBBA RAO, m.a., l.t. 


The stone containing the inscription was ])resente(l to the 
Society by one of the members Mr. T. Achyuta Kao, m.a., l.t, 
Headmaster of the Government Training School, Kajahmiindry, and 
it was accepted with grateful thanks as the inscrii)tion on it has 
been found to be an old and important one. 

Tlie stone which is of tvhite granite is oval in sliape and 
measures 52 inches round its length and 21 inches round its breadth 
and weighs nearly one maund. Letters were inscribed in nearly 
circular lines all round the breadth of the stone aiui the inscription 
consists ot seven lines a?)d is in a fair state of preservation except 
for two letters in the end which are worn out. 

The alphai>et employed belongs to the Telugu-Kannada type 
of letters which was prevalent in the Telugii inscrifitions of th^ 
period A. 1), 8U0 to 1100. Tiie (diaracters used are big and bold. 

Jdie points that call foi* notice in respect oi' orthograith \' arc 
tlie following: — 

1. In the words like Sudrakundu, GurindaginUn, A’cv vapdt ni 
and Mundu, the place of anusvilra was take up by the anuru/sika 
(na), '.rhis original anuncsika was changed into anusvilra and 
finally now into ardlu7nus\o7ra. 

2. In the inscription, no distinction was made between the 
long and short vowels. W here we now^ use long vowels, only short 
vow^els were employed eg. Raj s Rukalu, Harapa, Dakiri (Oc. 

3. The use of vu instead of wu in Dharmavii is old. 

The language of the inscri[)iion, which is a sltort one consiHi- 
ing of seven lines only, is throughout old Andhra and it is partly 
prose and jiartly poetry, the first four lines being in prose and the 
last three in poetry. 

The inscription does not give the genealogy ot any line ot 
kings nor does it deal wjth political matter. It deals with purely 
donative gifts of different kinds made to different persons. No date 
is given. However, from the use of several old And lira words used 
in it which belong to the age of Nannayabhatta and also from the 
use of old type of Telugu-Kannada characters employed, we may 
observe that the inscription belongs even to the Pre-Nannaya age. 
It belongs in my opinion to the 10th century A. I>. 
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THE GURINDAOUNTA 3TONE INSCRIPTIOK. 


[a.h.r S- 


The stone itself was discovered at Guriudagun^a, a village 
in Bandar or Masulipatam Taluq of the Kistna District, and is 
situated close to Vadlainanadu Bailway station. The name Gurinda- 
gunta is clearly mentioned in the inscription. The gifts mentioned 
in the grant were made to the Rattddii of Gnrindagunta and to 
cithers who miglit i)e village oflicials of the place. Another village 
is also mentioned in it. viz. Dakiri, which may he identified with 
the Dakaram village in Gudivada Taluq whicii is close to the place 
where the irisci ij)tion was discovered. 

The recipients r>f the grant are the following: - 

1. Gnrindagunta • 

2. Nalva (^hi'urnniwt . 

3. Uewiya. 

4. Devonojjaiu. 

5. Dara}>a. 

fi. Dakiri 8ree-S//la. 

TEX1\ ^ 

1. Svasti fi'M liima Raju nognna Sudralnindu (hinndaguniit. [ ■] 

2. liatiodakl - cimrukaln ['*]•'• 

3. Nail'd chinivianakti drainmmnv [i ■ | ^ licDilyaku Uramniantu, " | 

1 Trom the original stone. 1 am thankful to Messrs, (k Na- 
rayanarao M.A., and M. Kamakrishiia Ka\i, M.A., for helping me 
in the reading of this text. 

2. Vide note in the end. 

3. The word means Five Kukas whicti may be equivalent to 
Ke. ] — 4 — 0 in modern coin. For one Buka, in Sreenadha’s time 
(.XV century) a splendid meal was given. In his Kridr/})hiramam, 
the poet writes: 

iov5CT'6cttxiSo 

•J C? cn ro ft— 

ooco^ 

The world Buka is still current in Cuddapah, Chingleput and 
other districts and is equivalent to 4 as. 

4. '‘Thick pieces of silver, derived from Sessanian type but 
degraded in execution, are found in Rajaputana, Malwa and Gujerat. 
They are called Gadhiya Paisa and Cunningham identified the same 
with the Sadbodhika Dramynas of Jaunpur inscription. They weigh 60 
to 65 grains’k-Rapson’s Andhra Coins. The Sahdaratnahamm explains 
the word as meaning a gift or charity but this is unsatisfactory. 
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# 

4. Devonojjalaku^ m^ndu drammamulv, Darapaku Drammamu.[\*l 

«5. Siddhdyabxi^ Dd^kiri iSreesalaku bandunm vadla-pattu,^ 

6. Nalvaru pannasa ^ karnr (pachu) varu 

7. Ratiodlu yuvvaiidcni rakshinchu vdnida dharmavu^^ 

TraBslation. 

1. Hail ! To tha merit of king Rima, Sudraka (made the gifts) 

2. To the headman of Gurindagun^a, five Rukan, 

3. to Nalva Chimmana one drarnmamu, to Remiya one, 

On p. 184 of V. A. Sinith's Oxfoid History of India, Drammas are 
identified with Drachiiuv, tije Sessaiiian coins. A dramma is equal 
to nearly of a Rupee in weight according to the above account. 
But from the Hindu measiiies and weights, we learn that one 
Dramma is equal to 1/16 of a Nislika or I of a ^uvarna weighing 
20 gurinda seefls. Jt is also equal to 5 Phanarns. See also Jnd. 
Ant 1918 p- 70. 

6. See note under 3. The word means Vedic reciters or priests 
in a God's temple. 

6. Ready income free from all obligations. 

7. It means “to the Lakshmi temple in the village of Daka* 
ram'' in Gudivada Taluq. 

8. Land which can be sown with 10 Tumus or 40 measures 
(Kunchams) of grain. It is equivalent to a puqi of land which is 
equal to 8 acres. 

9. The words Panne} a and ran\a are found in Kanarese and 
mean “Land which originally bekaiged to the king and wliich was 
leased out on condition of his resumming it whenever he liked. 
There seem to be varic'us kinds of I'annasa or Land tenure. For 
instance, in a western Chalukyan giant, we get “unjnmanna Pannasa" 
and in Saktivaima's Prabhupanu })]ates which belong to the first 
quarter of the 11th eentut} , we get “<higoja I’annasa." In our 
grant, the tenure seems to be fiee from the four kinds of obstacles 
which are mentioned in an inscription of Vishnuvardhana IV who 
ruled in the latter half of the 9th century thus;- 

ariyii dagu tereyii sidd^ ya(in)bu, dandu, aparJldhamu. 

These may mean exaction, fixed tax, fine and attachment 
respective!}'. 

10. This word is not clear. The letters in brackets are worn 
out and indistinct. According to the reading given here, the word 
means the removal of obstacles, (the fonr kinds mentioned above). 

11. Dharmiivu, Dharmamu, Dammuvu and Dharmavu are alt 
found in the inscriptions. 
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4 . To the divine priests three drammas, To Darapa one. 

5. As ‘Tree’’ income to the Lakshmi temple of Dakiri, land which 
can be sown with ten Tumus or 40 kunchams of grain* 

6. This Pannasa tenure sbail he enjoyed free from obstacles. 

7. Whoever among the village headman will protect} this gift 
will be the actual donor of it. 

liATTODLU. 

The words “Rattodu and Rattodiu” found in the second and 
sixth lines in the inscription are also found in several inscriptions of 
the 9th and 10th centuries as well as in Tehigu literature. In Swa- 
taivasaratn, published in Andhra Sahitya Parisdad Patrika. we get 
the line ‘vRaJulu Rattallu Nagnra Ravellitikin,” and the word Rattalla 
was explained as meaning ‘‘Redin '’ The word Rattagudi is found 
in several inscriptions details of wliich are noted on page 67 of Raja 
Raja Sanchika by Mr. M. 8 Sanaa. * For instance, we get Mahendra 
Ratfagudi, ciialki Rattagudi and here the word means the Reddi or 
headman of the place prefixed. The plural forms are found to be 
Rattagucjlu, Rattagujlu, Rattallu, Rattacllu or Rittodlu etc. For 
instance, we get Marpidugu P»<attagudlu, Gurindagunta Rattodlu* 
The word Hattaguttu is also found in the early inscripiions of the 
8th and 9th centuries. Rattaguttu seems to be the Telugu form of 
“Rashtrakuta” whicli is found in several inscriptions of Rashtrakuta 
kings as Rattakuta and Rashtrakuta also. Allu^^ions to Rattas 
Rattaraja, Rattam^ndal are found in several inscriptions Similarly, 
allusions to Rattagudi are found in inscriptions e. g. Kainma-ratta- 
gudi, Chola-ratta-gudi, Salki-ratta-gudi which mean ratta chief in 
Karama, ChoLa and Ohalukyan countries. Rattagudi thus seems to be 
the equivalent of the Sanskrit word Rashtrakuta In several Eastern 
Ohalukyan inscriptions of the period 8th to 1 Ith century A. D., we 
get the following: — “Gudrahara Vishaya nivasino Rashtrakuta Pra- 
mukhan Kutimbinassarvan Samnhuya” etc. Both Vishnu-Vardhana IV 
and Vijiyaditya II who ruled in the latter lialf of the 8th century 
and first half of the 9th century A. D respectively, use the word 
‘Rashtrakuta Pramukhan.’ This Rashtrakuta seems to be a later Sans- 
krit form of Telugu Rattagudi which is used in several earlier inscrip- 
tions of Telugu Cholas of Nellore and Cuddapah which belong to the 
7thi and 8th centuries A. D. The Rashbrakutas or Ratta-gudis are 

f Vide Vol. X p.^16 Verse 200. 

ijrS c 

mss^oo 8S“. 
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addressed along with Kutimbinas who are cultivators. This word 
Rattagudi changed into Rattadi, Rattodu by the dropping of ‘Ga* 
Hence, the plural forms Ra^tadlu and Raltodlu. In the list of Nellore 
inscriptions mentioned by Mr. M. S. Sanna in R^ja Raja Sanchika, 
we find the words Raddodi, Raddodi, Rarta, Raddi and Redii. I'he 
words Redc^o^u and Reddi are still used for village headman in 
Cuddapah district. In niy opinion, it was by the close of the 12 th 
century that the word Rattagudi was finally changed into Reddi. 

Further, from the list of inscriptions mentioned in lip. Ind. 
Vol VTI p. 215, we learn that Ratta and R islitrakuta were names 
of a family chief belonging to ^‘Rashbroda Vamsa*'. A corruption of 
this word is found in Ratthoda, and Ratteda. Thus, the original 
family name seems to be Ratta which changed into the Sanskrit 
from Rashttrakuta and from it came the corrupt form Rrishtroda 
and RattO(^a. 1 am thar.kful to my friend Mr, B. V. Krishna Kao 
for bringing to my notice the existence of the words Rattadi-k?lmu 
and Rattadi-kaniu. (Vide S.I.I. Vol. IV p. 408). Ttiese words denote' 
the office of the ''Reddi.'’ IVday, ‘‘Reddikamu” or Riiddikamu’* 
is used popularly to denote a particular sitting-posture w}u<di, in 
all probability, might have derived its meaning from the holder of 
the office in olden times. 



A NOTE ON THE IPURU PLATES OF VISHNUVARDHANA 10. 


709 (715?) — 749 (75l«) A. D. 

By BHAVARAJU V- KHISHNARAO, u.a , B.L. 

Dr. Hultzscli edits this giant in Epigraphia Indioa, Vohtm« 
XVIII at p. 68 from inked impressions piei)ared by RaO Bahadur 
H- Krishna Sa8Ui*A^l , ba. The inscription is an important one 
for more than one Kason, and therefore deserves to be carefully 
studied. It has been mis read in two important places, and the 
mis-reading has led l)i Hiiltzsch to advance new theories which inre 
apparently untenable and even incorrect I do not however propose 
to re-edit the n'cord, for tliose two or three mis-readings only, but 
deal with the erroneous and fantastic conclusions drawn by liim^ 
and then discuss the importance ot the grant. 

The inscription, bekngs to the Eastern Chalukya Vislinuva- 
rdhana Maharaja HI, the son of Vijayasidhi, and son's son of 
Vishnu vardhana II It records an order is.sued in the twenty-tiiird 
year of his leign b} Vishnu vardhana [Jll] of a gift of a piece of a 
land, and a house-site together with a flower garden, in Jalayuru, 
in the distiict of riolnfirdu, to a brahman Kesavasaiman, the son 
of Tali Sarman, and grand-son of Aggi Barman, of Atreya gotra 
and Hirnnygkesi sutra, on the auspicious occasion of Samkranti, 
The grant was made by the daughter of Sri Maghimduvaraja, ^ 
Prithivipotlii,^ yshim Dr. Huitz&ch consideis to have been one of 
the queens ot Yishniivardhana III. Dr. Hullzsch identifies further, 
the king Maghimduvaraja with Maheiidra Varman (111), the Pallava 
ruler of Kanchi, rather cautiously, and concludes that the scribe 
might have mis-spelt the word with bis characterstio ©arelessnefis. 
He supports this conclusion by boldly assuming a sort of Pallava 
origin for 'polhi\ the second member of the donor’s name. And in 
order to substantiate this theory ol the Pallava origin, and thereby 
make the donor, the daughter Mahcndravarman III, he finds a close 
oonnection between Eastern Chalukya and Pallava dynasties, from 
the supposed existence of some amount of resemblance, in the 
panegyrical dcfcciiptions of the kings, in their respective grants. 

1. The reading is that of Dr Bultytdi, 1 ut it is sioNXi telcw 1 i<jw tliO’ 
leading ifl rot justifiable. 



Bit. Hii}t8»eb in Ifae fit^t pla^ Aifinmes wilfaptit mf 
tfott whA^tsiKiirer^ Prithivipothi to have been a queen of 
ddbEoa l&riAmtlf, be thought so when he identibed Magbiindp^ 
iraaraja with the PallaTa ruler Mabendravarman III, The lady’s 
band’s name is nowhere mentioned in the grant either expressly or 
by implication. She is referred to only as the “Dear daughter of 
Sree Maghimduvaraja.” His oonjeoture therefore i soertainly unfound* 
«d, apd it can be attributed only to bis erroneous reading of the 
inscription. And further I am inclined to think that the reading 
of the word as Btaghiinduvaraja is also quite untenable. No doubt 
the dot denoting the anusvara is placed on the^ letter ghi thqugh it 
ought tP have been on or after the letter ma, Jor then the whole word 
reads as Manghiduvaraja. We find for instance in a stone inscrip^ 
tion 2 of the time of Vijayaditya HI (844-888 A.D.) in KandukurOj 
Nellore district, the dot denoting the anusvara is placed on the 
following letter, when it is clearly meant to be read with the preced* 
ing one. The word that occurs there is, the name of P^ndurangat 
the famous general of Vijayaditya HI. The word is i^^ritten aa 
P^dumragam, the anusvara dots appealing on du and ga. If how* 
ever, the word is read as it was written, it certainly has no mean* 
ing whatsoever. Similarly m the stone inscription of Yuddhamalla H 
in the Mallesvarasvamin’s temple at Bezwada,^ anusvara dot 
appears on the next letter (1. 14), though it should have been 
placed either on the preceding letter or after it. Again in the 
Kondanaguru grant of Indravaraman^ also, this peculiar feature of 
placing the anusvara dot on the following letter can be noticed* 
The word which occurs there is the name of a village called Mumzu* 
nuru which Dr. Hultzsch erroneously reads as Muzumnuru. The 
name as read by him certainly conveys no idea and is therefore 
Impossible of identification, since there is no village of that name 
in the whole of Andhradesa. But if read as Mumzupiiru, it can hm 
identified with the modern village of Mumjuluru in the KaikalurU 
Taluk of** the krishna District. This practice of placing 'anusvafa 
dot on the nexti folioiring letter might not be entirely due to mete 
oareiessness or mistake but to a prevailing custom among the writeta 
in the country from the 7th century onwards down to the lOtb. 

If, then, the name of the princess, Prithivi-pdtM, is tekd aa 
ISnnil^dmratE^i it becomes then quite easy to identify him with 
yiiWWra.3% for in old Telugu du and gu are clearly interchan* 

t S»e qh®tty; InswiiitiettS Yel. II 

pkrtea, |a«i»g Kaadttkurti inscripiioas, Not. 31 and 31. 

e. Mp* Coll. nOf 488 ol 1888j Sea nl»o Journal of the T#tegll A0lid4nijr. YoI.Vt 
id line 14* »pi tei. xv p. iSo.a.^ 

4* Mpp lad. Vol. XVIII. p. 1, at3^ Teal line 1». 
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geble and therefore duvaraja becomes yuvmraja,^ The scribe is ©vi^ 
clently careless in writing ghi for gi also in the name Manghi.® 

It is therefore interesting to note that the donor of the 
'grant was the daughter of Mangi Yuvaraja and not of the Pallava 
king Mahendravarman III. Now the question arises, what is the 
relationship between this lady, Prithivipdthi and the reigning king 
Vishnuvardhana Maharaja III? In line 8 above of the inscription, 
it is said that Vishnuvardhana Maharaja was the son of Vijaya, 
fiidhi and son’s son of Vishnuvardhana. The name of VijayasidhF 
is quite familiar to us as the title borne by Maharaja Mangi yuva- 
raja himself. The chief historical interest of the inscription lies, 
therefore, in the mention of a new member of the Eastern Cha 1 iikya 
family, who appears to be a sister and not a queen of Vishn uvar- 
dbana III as suggested by Dr, Hultzsch. 

The next thing that led Dr.« Hultzsch to discover a sort of 
close connection or relationship between the Pallavas and the Eas- 
tern Cbalukyas is, the word pothi, which forms part of the name 
Prithivip5thi. pothi is considered by him to be a feminine derivative 
of pota which is known to have formed part of the names of the 
Pallava kings. ^ But it appears that pota came to be used in the 
liames of Pallava kings of later times only, and there is no evidence also 
of its having formed part of the names of the earlier kings. Be that as 
it may, but still the connection between the two dynasties is too for 
fetched, and is based on slender authority. I do not agree with 
Dr. Hultzsch in his reading of the letter thi (^) as such. It is 
clearly (^) n, The difference between the two letters can be easily 
noticed since they occur in the same line and word, Prit hivipothi. 
In thi there is only a dot in the body of the letter while there is 
a horizontal stroke in the second letter, which clearly makes it (d) 
n The scribe, no doubt, is careless in writing the letter, and leaves 
the reader much in doubt, for it does not resemble ri in line 15 
and 24 where it occurs in the names of the river Eliyeru and the 
njndp^ti Ka^eyaj-Sya. The letter is not written properly as it should 
have been, but I have satisfied myself by a careful examination of 
the original plates themselves lent to me by the owner, through 

5. See Ep, Ind. Vol XVIII p. 257 where Dr, Hultzsch admits that the word 
duvaraja ift a Dravidiau tadbhava of the Sanskrit word Yuvaraja and comparoa 
it with the Tamil Tuvarasan which also corresponds to yuvaraja. See his note 
Np.5 on p. 180 in Ep‘ Ind .Vol. IV. S.I.l; Vol 11 No. 73, text Hues l03 & 106 whero 
yuvaraja and Tuvarasan occur. 

6. Note the word Mangi is also written as Mangi in the Ma sulipatam 
platea of Ammaraja X, Ep. Ind. Vol. Vp. 131. 

7. See Ind. Aut Vol. 'XX p. 105. where Mangi— yuvaraja calls hlmealf a» 
VijayAtidhi and Sarvalokasraya. 

S. See 8. I. I. VoU II p. U h - 
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the kind intervention of my friend Mr. K. Raghavayya Chowdad 
and I believe this scribe meant only ri but not ihi. 

If we then, read the letter as n, the meaning of the word 
pari becomes quite clear. In old Telugu we come across the word 
pari as the feminine derivative of pdradu, which 

means a youth. ^ If that be so, it is certainly intereating to find 
that in olden days i. c., as far back as the eighth century, the word 
pari was added as an honourable suffix to the names of ladies of 
the royal blood. I hope, I will not be considered too bold if I 
suggest, that pari meant an unmarried girl or even a compartively 
young girl in point of age. Whatever that might be, we have at 
present no means of finding out the etymolog*ical meaning of the 
word, and cannot therefore conjecture whether Prithivip5ri was an 
elder or younger sister of the king. 

None of the localities mentioned in the grant except ploL 
nandu have been identified by Dr. Hultzsch. It is no wonder that 
he could not do so being unacquainted with the geography or the 
local traditions of the part of the countrA^ to which the grant 
belongs, PlOlnandu is Prolun^^lndu, referred to in many Eastern 
Chalukya and Reddi grants, and it corresponds to the eastern half 
of the present East Godavari District comprising the ialulcas of 
Ramachandrapuram, Cocanada and Peddapuram and the divisions 
of Tuni and Pittapuram, The agricultural population of the district 
still use the name for that part of the district. The next locality 
is Kommara which can be identified with the village of that name 
in Ellore taluk in West Godavari District, but the village, has come 
to be spilt up into two villages, North Kommera and South Kom- 
mera. Jalayuru is Jalluru in Pittpuram division The place, is 
noted for its ancient Jain remains and it is very unfortunate that 
the place has not been examined till now at all, i)y the Governr 
ment Archaeological Department. Eliyeru is the modern river Eleni 
which flows through the present town of Pittapuram. Kakandivada 
offers some difficulty as there is no village of that name in that 
locality. But 1 am inclined to identify it with the modern city of 
Cocanada, which is not very far and which is pronounced as l^ki- 
n^da in Telugu, Kak^^ndil^ know, has become Kakani; and it 
just possible therefore for K3.kanivada (Kfikani-vada) to have become 
KakinSfda, dropping the medial consonant va. As no particulars are 
forthcoming fojr the present regarding the discovery of plates, it is 
possible to say how they could have travelled into the Guntur 
District, crossing the rivers, Godavari and Krishna. It miglit be 

9 Vide SVbdaratnal^aratn by B. Sitharamacbaryulu. 

10 Bee S. I. I, Vol. IV (Texts) p. tU Ep. Nos. 700. 701. 70 2. The ViUi%» 
mame in Sanskrit is referred to as Kaknndi and in Telugu as Haka nt; ‘ 
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'tfaa^< tb* donee’s successors and heirs have carried She plates with 
them, at a latter period, when they migrated to some place soath • 
of the river Krishna, 

Another circumstance which makes the inscription equally in- 
teresting and important, is the occuranoe of a hitherto unknown 
letter (««) la, in Telugu. It occurs in the name of Talitarman, father 
of Kesavasarman, the donee of the grant, and also in the begin- 
ning of line 5 where instead of cka, la (w*) is written. We do • 
not know yet whether the word Chalukya was also written as 'W’ 
lokya. But lor the present we will satisfy ourselves that the scribe 
wrote Id for cha, by mistake. 

The letter ea*!^ has a very interesting history- behind it. It 
has long since ceased lo exist in the TelOgu language. The original 
pronunciation and the letter have become marged into do (S*) in 
Telugu, and la (^) in Kanarese. It however remains in its original 
form in Tamil. Till very recently the existence of such a letter or 
its sound has not been suspected or even noticed. It was late Mr. 
K. V. Lakshmana Rao M. a., who first discovered it while reading 
the stone incription of Yudhamalla II (927-934 A.D) in the temple 
of Mallesvarasvamin at Bezwada.H His dicovery has roused much 
controversy and opposition from the classic school of pandits led 
by Mr. K- Brahmayya Sastri who, for want of historic sense, did 
not accept the theory. The letter and the sound are quite peculiar 
to the Dra vidian group of languages and therefore did not originally 
exist in the Telgu-kannada alphabet which is considered to have 
otiginated from the Asokan script. The Telgu-kannada scribes there- 
fore, had to invent a form to denote the sound. The letter appears 
in several ancient inscriptions of the Eastern Chalnkya dynasty, 
prior to the 11th century in various words. Its form, too, came 
to be gradually changed: it was originally written as cc, like two 
circles drawn closely together, but later on when the cursive form 
of writing became popular during the latter part of the ninth 
century, it came to be written as double ra (bandi ra es) but 
without the horizonal stroke in the middle. The following are the 
inscriptions in which letter la appears in Telugu country. 

(1) Stone inscription of Yudha- See lines 7, 8, 11, 16, 23, 28, 

malla II, Jour, of the Andhra Aca- 30, 41, 42, and 46, where it 

demy, Vol. VIII p. 256 S., Ep. Ind. appears as an independant 

Vol. XV p. 160-A. letter and lines 3 to 9, 12, 14, 

22, 24, 27, 31, 48, apd 44 
where it occurs as a samyulc- 
tdkahara or joint letter. 

(2) Ederu plates of Fijayaditjru See line 2«, it appears in the 

. Jour. ol a)^bra Asadimy V«l. Vni p. SSS. 
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(3) featjaditya’s Malapadti stone 
inscription ^ (Circa lOtb century) Ep^ 
Ind. Vol. XI p, 346 (Telugu) Mala- 
padu. 

(4) Copper-plate grant of Punya- 
kiimara, Ep. Jnd. Vol. XL p. 337. 

(5) Ep. Co). No. 883 of 1917, 
stone ins. of Vikramditya I on the In- 
drakila Hill, (909 A.D.) Jour. Andhra 
Academy, Vol. VII. p. 227. 

(6) Copper-plate grant of ('haln- 
kya Bhima 11 (934-945 A.D.) Ep. Ind 
Vol. V p. 134. L 

(7) Timma])uram plates of 
Vishnuvardhana I (015 — 633 A.D.) 

(8) Copper-plate grant of Western 
Chalukya king Vikromaditja I (ciiea 
660) Ep. Ind. Vol. IX p. 98. 


name of a person Bolama., 
See lines 1 and 8. 


See line 4. 

See lifte 17. It occurs in 
the name of a person. 

See line 1 1 , it appeas in the 
name of a district Plaki- 
vishaya. 

See line 22, it occurs in 
the name of village Kola- 
chumakonni. 


In the last mentioned two records, the letter appears in its 
older form as in our present giant. P"iom the foregoing epigra- 
phical evidence, it is clear that the letter and the peculiar pronun- 
ciation la existed in the Telugu country in various words e g, verbs, 
nouns, common and proper, piior to the eleventh century. The 
letter and the sound seem, to ha\e disappeared m the early part 
of eleventh century, i.e. before the epoch of Nannaya, owing to 
the powerful and overwhelming influence of Sanskrit on Telugu. 



■ HEDAtEGI COEHBE-PLATIS OF HAHDIVARIIIW H 
By R. SUBBA RAO, M. a. h. T., 

Tkese plates were edited in Telugu by my friend Mr. M, S. 
Sarma in Bharathi dated August 1924 and by kind permission, I 
Am now editing them m English. It is a set of five copper-plates 
containing on the whole 26 lines and it was discovered near 
Pedavegi, eight miles to the north of Ellore and transmitted to 
the Bharathi office for publication by Mr. V. Viswanatha Sarma, 
21.A. Lecturer in the Government Training College, Rajahmundry. 

The first plate* is inscribed on the second side only, while 
the second side of the fifth plate contains only one line. Each 
plate measures 6 4/5" by 2 1/10". Each plate contains three lines on 
each side. The five plates are held together by a ring which is 
two and half inches in diameter. The ring has a seal measuring 
1 4/5" and on it is fixed an image which is said to be indistinct. 
But, since on the Kanteru copper-plates of Salankayana Nandi- 
varma, ' an image^of Nandi (Bull) has been noticed by the editor, the 
late Mr. K. V. Lakshmana Rao, I take the image on the seal of 
these plates to be that of Nandi. The image of Nandi has been 
found not only on the seals of the Salankayanas but also on those 
of the Pallavas, the Gangas of Kalinganagara and other Dynasties. 
The five plates were numbered by the original scribe and this prac- 
tice of numbering has been found in all their grants. 

The inscription which contains 25 lines, is in a state of good 
preservation. The alphabet employed belongs to the old form of 
Telugtt-Kannda type and is called Vengi-lipi. In this lipi, inscrip- 
tions were written till the beginning of the 7th century A.D. 

The points that call for notice in respect of orthography are 
the following: — 

(a) In words like Vengi, Nandi, Salankayana, Chencheruvn, 
Munduru, and Samantha, the sound of anunasika has taken the 
place of anusvara, as usual in all old inscriptions 

(b) The characters, na and /Aa resemble closely. So also m 
and tha. 

(c) In the last line, the fifth letter which is given as ‘bhi* 
should be read as 'mt’ and the seventh letter which is given at 
*m' should b e read as *ntha\ The language of the inscription is 

L Joanial of the Andhra Aeadencf Vol. XI, oavat 113 to 1Z7. 
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S)*niJiriti Mid! it is «Biix«iy in poeixy. The ieet four lines oontMtt 
thi» natud unpreentory TMaes, The use of certain words like 
"Atutea®" “?ishn«grihasvami,” “Munuda” etc., shows that the San- 
skrit langaaife used was not of a high order. 
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The genealogicul list given in these plates is very important- 
It is mentioned that the great grand-son of Maharaja Hasthivarman 
of victorious Vengi who won victories in several battles,, the grand- 
son of Maharaja Nandivarman who granted several kinds of gifts, 
the eldest son of Maharaja Chandravarman who by bis prowesa 
controlled several vassals, was the Maharaja Salankayana, Sri 
jSfandtvarman, who was the worshipper of the feet of God Chitra- 
radha svamin, who was devoted to the feet of Bappa bhattaraka 
and who was Paramabhdgavatha himself. 

So far, excluding this grant, six inscriptions are known to 
us in which the names of these Salankayana kings have been men- 
tioned. Of these, a prakrit inscription which was discovered by 
Mr. Elliot remains unpublished; but two kings mentioned in it are 
known to us as Vijayanandivarman Yuva maharaja and Vijaya- 
buddhavarman. The late Mr. Lakshmanarao edited in Andhra Sahilya 
Parishafpatrica VoL XI, two Salankayana inscriptions discovered in 
Kantera near Guntur and these belong to Nandivarman and 
Skandavarman. Another Salankayana inscription which was dis- 
covered in Kollair lake and which belongs to Vijaya Nandivarman, 
eldest son of Chanda vannan was published in Indian Anliquarif 
Vol. V by Mr. Elliot. A prakrit inscription discovered at Ellore 
which belongs to Vijayadevavarman was published in Epigraphia 
Indica Vol IX. Lastly, we know that Samudragupta’s Allahabad 
pillar inscription clearly mentions about his defeat of Hasthivarman 
of Vengi. This Hastivarman has not been mentioned in any other 
Salakayana grant except in the present one and hence its impor- 
tance. 


Now, from tihes© seven inscriptions, discovered so far, we get 
the nahaes of certain Salankayana kings of Vengi. Of the kingi 
mentioned in all the seven inscriptions, Hastivarman of Vengi 
mentioned in Samudragupta’s Allahabad inscription may be identi- 
fiedf with the one mentioned in our plates. Chandavarman and hm 
scm Vijayanandivarman mentioned in the Kollair Sanskrit instwiptione 
may be safely indentihed with those mentioned in our present 
grants of Kanteru Sanskrit inscription is the same as 

the donor of our gtantu He may be called Nandivanna IL Since 
he is mentioneil ae the eldtst son of Chandavarma in these 
^ is poieibie that Vijayaskandavarn^ of the Kanteru platts msf 
he ttm secowl sen of Chandavarman and so a brother of Nandir 
wmm II* At pwof of thi^ we get the discovery of both their 
inei^f tmns teeibthar ht Santeru. The languafs and ofaaraoien9( of 
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both are eimilar, and in both, gifts were made to Brahmans of 
Maudgalya gotra and hence the probability of both being brothers. 
Vijaya Nandivarman of the Ellore prakrit inscription must be- 
identified witli the Nandivarman I mentioned in our present grant 
which describes him as the son of Hasthivkrman. That inscription 
being a prakrit one must be regarded as clearly earlier in age. In 
that inscription, Ynvamaharaja Vijaya Buddhavarman was mentioned 
and he. might be the son of Vijaya Nandivarman 1. Both the 
names are found together in the same plates. In these as well as 
in the earlier I'allava grants also, vre find the names of the 
Yurafaja or heir-appaient and the reigning monarch mentioned 
together. 

Vijaja Devavai'man mentioned in the Ellore prakrit inscrip- 
tion must be consideied as one of the earliest kings of the line 
since his inscription is a piakrit one. I take him therefore to 
belong to the age of Hasihivarman. He may bo an younger son. of 
llasthivarman. (Subject to this hypothesis, and helped by the order 
given in our present plates \ie may construct the following pedigree.: — 

Hasthivarman. 

' I 


Vijaya Devavaimau Nandivarman T or 

I'ljaya Nandivarman 


Chandavarman 


Nandivarman II or 
Vijaya Nandivarman , 

The importance of the present grant is that it mentions 
Hastivarman as king of victorious Vengi. In Samudragupta’s Allaha- 
bad pillar inscription, we read of Samudragupta’s invasion of South 
India, and his defeat of Hasthivarman of Vengi. This invasion is 
considered to have taken place about 340 A.D. so that Hastbivar- 
man of Vengi who is said to have been defeated by Samnudragupta 
must be considered to have lived in the first half of the 4th century 
A,D. In the present grant, no era is given and no date is fixed 
but the giant is said to be made in the tenth regnal year of 
Nandivaraman II. (Pravardhamana Vijayarajya Samvatsarasya 
Dasamasya 10). I am inclined to take Haativarman of the present 
grant as the same as the one mentioned in Allahabad Pillar 
inscription In the present grant, no reference has been made tn 
Vijay a Devavarman and Ynvaraja-Vijaya Buddhavarman. Evidently, 
these two princes did not rule as sovereigns. Now, allowing a 


Yuvaraja Vijaya Buddhavarman 

I 

I 

Vijaja 8k and ay arm an 
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period of 25 years to each of the kiogs beginnmg from Hasthivarmatt, 
isre 440 A.D. as the final limit of the present Donor’s riile, It 
was about this period that the Salankayanas ^ere overthrown by 
Vishnukundin kings. Vikramendravaiinan Il’s Chikkulla inscription 
states that from Dendulur (Lendlurj near Ellore, the Vishnukundin 
kings ruled over Vengi Raj} am Either Vikramendia Vaiman I or his 
father Madbavavarman might have defeated Nandivarman II or his 
younger brother Vijayaekandavaimaii about 450 A. D., and thus 
established the rule of the Vishnukundins over Vengi, It is said 
that Madbavavarman I, the first Vishnukundin king had married a 
Vakataka princess and vith the help of the VaLatakag uprooted 
the Salankti} anas and established his rule ovcu* Vengi. 

THE GRANT. 

The grant refers to gifts of land (measvred in N ivarianaMB) 
in four difierent villages namely 1. I’j^liiru 2. Mnndur 3. Chen^ 
cheruvu 4. Kambnran chenivu. Of these 2 and 4 exist even now 
in the EDoie 'ialuk. Piniuia ma} be the Paulura mentioned by 
Ptolomy in his Anciiut Geogiayhy, If so, from the order given in 
Ptolemv's book, we ma^ tale the village to belong to Bandar or 
Masulipatani Taluk. Chcnchennu (annol be identified. In villages 
1 and 2, ten Niiartanas of land {blmnn ni'iaflnani c/(7cSo) were granted 
while in villages 3 and 4 nnarlnas ot land \hhvwi nxtarinani 

shaiti) were gnen. Ibe land gianttd was termed 'Da ahalam^ v^hich 
may mean the game avS DdathogahaJean mentioned in Fallava 
giants. Ihej-e words mean Daaniainjum or Dc'i <> poJam or land gifted 
away to Ced Ihe God mentioned is Vislmugrjhasvamm, the lord 
of three worlds (Tnlc.kanadhas} a Vi.'*}jniigr ihasw ami). Jt was for tha 
support of tins deity that s-o many arianai> ci land in the four 
villages were given to the cow-heids of Aiutore (Ann ore Viajapala- 
kas;. The lands which were donated were declared free from all 
obstacles and taxes and the ro^al cfliieeis were ordered not to 
interfere with the said lands. The eomjoser of the grant was 
called MrJakurabbe jaka and the seiibe was called Katikiiri. 

WEANING OF THE WORD SALANKAYANA. 

Sfllankayana is said to be a Vedic sage*’ Two Salank^yana 

gotias are referred to in Pravara kanda of which one is Bhfiradvaja 

Gotra and has the Triarisheyam namely Angirasa, Barhaspatya and 

Bharadwsja. The second is of Viswamitra Ganam and has Triarishe* 

yam. Viz., Viswamitra, Salankayam and Kausika. Panini nfentiona 

the word Salankayanaka as meaning the abode of the Salankayanas* 

, 

.1. S«* the late Mr. E.V.Ll II»o*« »iticle os KsMeiu pUbes in VoL Xl Aadhrs* 
8«hitr« Puuhst Fatriks. 
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According to the Sanskrit Dictionary Medini, the word is saM to 
mean Nandi or bull, the image of which we get on the seals of the 
^alankayana charters. 

. SOME RESEMBLANCES BETWEEN THE SALANKAYANAS 
AND THE PALLAVAS 

1. The earlier grants of both the Dynasties are found in the 
Prakrit language while the later ones are in Sanskrit. 

2. Both place the Nandi or bull on the seal ot their grants. 

3. Both claim as belonging to Bharadwaja gotra. 

4. While the Salankayanas worshipped Burya (Sun) in the 
form of Cbitra Radha Swami, the Pallavas are known to be Agni 
(Fire) worshippers 

6. The early kings of both the dynasties claim to have per- 
formed the horse sacrifice. 

6. The names of the early kings ol both the dynasties closely 
resemble, compare Salankayana Vijayaskandavaiman, Buddha- 
varman and Nandivarman with the I'allava Sivakandavarman, 
Biiddhavarman and Nandivarman. 

7. The suffix Varman is peculiarly common to both and the 
title Yuvaraja is taken up by the heir-apparent in both the dynasties. 

8. Both the dynasties seem to have sprung up after the fall of 
Andhras and ruled over ths adjoining countries. From the above 
resemblances, we may assume that both the dynasties were closely 
related. The common names prevailing among both the dynasties 
would suggest that they even had inter-marriages. (Compare the 
existence of identical names in the Later Eastern Chalukya and the 
Cbola dynasties owing to inter-marriages). The Salankayanas and 
the Pallavas also bore the title Maharaja and this shows that they 
were independent of each other. The Pallava power did not spread 
beyond the right bank of the river Krishna as none of their inscrip- 
tions have been discovered in the lands on the other side of the 
river. The Salankayanas, as evidenced by their grants, ruled over 
the ,Vengi ^ and Gudrahara VishaySs which correspond to modern 
West Godavari and Krishna Districts^ In other words, the Salan- 
kayanas ruled over the country lying between the two great rivers, 
Godavari in the north and Krisboa in the South. These tracts were 
comprised in the Andhra empire in the beginning of the 3rd oeotury 
A.l), and after, the fzll of that Baapire (ahout 226 A.jD.), the 
Ikshvakus, the Briba^alnyanao »nd the Sflajukayauas ^e<uh tp have 
risen up to power one another and ruled over the country lying 
up to the left bank of the river Krishna, while the Pallavas succeeded 
to the country lyipg up to the right bank of the river Kriehoo* 



THE IlEliGlON m THE SALANKAYANA KINGS* 

Tbe Salankayana kings issued their grants from the viotoriou# 
Vengipura. (Compare the Tictorious Kalinganagara of the E. Gangaa.) * 
They bore the tittle Maharaja and one of the earliest kings men tiopc^* 
in bis grant as having performed horse sacrifices. The early kings 
seem to be Saivites, but in the present grant Maharaja Nandivarman 
claims to be a devotee of the feet of God Chitra Radha Swamin (Sun)* 
(Compare similar statements of the Kalinga-nagara Ganga kings in 
their grants viz , devotees of the feet of God Gokarnaswamin). The 
Salankayana kings were also devoted to the feet of the revered 
Father. (Bappabhatidraka pddabhaktas.) The Gupta, Vakataka, 
Pallava, and Ganga kings also bore a similar title viz. Bappch 
bhattdraka paddnudhyUtas . The Salankayana kings called themselves 
Parama Bhagavatas. One of the early Salankayana kings Vijaya-' 
devavarman, declares himself to be a Paramamaliesvara and boasts 
of having performed a horse sacrifice. But in the other Salankayana 
charters, we do not hear about the performance of horse sacrifices. 
The later Salstmkayana kings do not call themselves Parama JbfaAca- 
varaa but, instead, call themselves Parama Bhagavatas, It would 
appear that in ancient times, there were both Siva and Vishnu 
Bhagavatas for, Patanjali in hie Mahabhashya mentions also Siva 
Bhagavatas. The donor of the present grant, Nandivarman was 
devoted to the feet of God Chitraradhaswami In China- Vegi, which 
formed part of ancient Vengipura, the capital of the Salankayanas^ 
there is even now an old shrine in ruins popularly pointed out as 
Chitraradhaswamin's temple. Chitra-Radha is indentified with Sun 
and a Solar disk is said to be found on the seal of the Kan tern 
inscription!. Evidently, the Salankayanas worshipped the Sun*God> 
and several such Sun temples have been found to exist in Nellore, 
<Janjam and Puri Districts,^ In the present grant, Nandivarma givee 
lands for the benefit of Trilokanddha Vishnugrihaswami, Probably, 
the later Salankayanas were converts to Vishnu cult. 

SALANKYANAS AND SAMUDRAGUPTA S INVASION. 

^amUdi'^^Supta in his Allahabad pillar inscription claims to 
hayo da^eated* ^CLptured and then released several kings then rulings 
• ovei: countries lying along t^ie Eastern coast of the Dakban and 

j^en^ptie Hasthivarmra of Vengi as one of them. Now froi|i th#-* 
jgrepfnt grant we jearn that Hastivarman of victoriojus Vengi won 
battles pypr feis enemies. Which of these statements is to* 
bfJieyed? I beUeye. that though Samtidtogupta caipte as far as 

4be riyeir Hrisbna, lie was not allowed to go on his vietofioW niareb* 

. ^ ' - — — — — . — ; 

Ij Sees late Mr. K.V,L. Kao'i article in Andlira Sahitya Pariahat SatiiM^ 
S. Ibid. 
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by^ the rulers of the neighbouring countries viz Hastivarman, Maha- 
raja of Vengi and Vishnugopa of Kanchi who ruled over all the 
countries extending up to the southern bank of the river Krishna, That 
Samudragupta indulged in a boast is proved bj the facts that these 
countries of the South, were not comprised in his Empire and that 
the various kingdoms continued to enjoy their independence under 
their o,wn dynaj^^tic rulers. Thus the present grant is important not 
only in informing us that Vengi under Hastivarman was always 
victorious against enemies but also in mentioning the name of Hasti- 
vaiman which figures in the Allahabad inscription. On p. 61 of his 
book, Prof Dubrenii writes thus: — ' Of all the kings mentioned in 
the Allahabad iiiscr*jption, there is only one who is known in other 
ways; It is Vishnugdpa of Kanchi wliose name figures in Vayalur 
inscription*’' We can now say that tliere is one more king Hasti- 
varinan, know^n to us in otljcr w’^ays viz, through the help of the 
present plates.* On p. 89 of his book he writes further, that "it 
appears in fact that these kings (Salankayanns) came after the in- 
vasion (;f Sf.n)udragupta/’ We can now' say that at the time of 
the invasion, the Salankayana kingdom was at its height. 

VENGIPURA. 


Maliaraja Nandivaima of the present inscription granted lands 
belonging to Minidiuni and other villages wliirh are situated in 
Yernagudern and EHore 'J’alnks which formed part of the ancient 
Vengi mandala. The same Kanidvarman in Il\e Kantcru plates 
grar)ted to a Brahmin the village of Kuruvrda in Kudraln.ra Vishaya 
w^hich is mentioned as Gudraiiara Vishaya in the inscriptions of 
several Pkustern ('hajnkya kings. This (^udrahrira is identified by 
some scliolars with the modern Gudivada town, and lyy ofliers with 
the modern Gvchiru, (Ptolemy's Koddvra) a village near Masulipatam. 
Thus from the grants of Nandivarman IT, we see that Vengi and 
Gudrahara Vishayas were comprised in the Venghrrjva. In other 
w^ords, the modern districts of West Godavari and Krishna w^ere 
comprised in the ancient Salankayaiia kingdom. Theses very tracts, 
we know^ well, once foiaied pars of the ancient Andhra Empire. 
After the fall of that empire about 22b A.D., various dynasties 
succeeded to political power and ruled over various parts of the 
Empire. The Puranas mention that after the last Andhra king 
Pulcmat, a race of kings called Andhrabhrityas would succeed to 
power. Now we know that after the fall of Sritavahana dynasty, a 
large part of their empire in the South passed ^ into the hands of 
the Chqtus and Mahurathis who often bore the title of Satakarni. 
Prof. J. Dubreuil writes in the / ncicnt History of the Dakhan, thus:- 
"Th© Chutus succeeded the u^ndhras not only in Mysore but also 
in Aparanta near Bombay. The Maharathis who have the same 



ow »A^t>virATmAn ju 

i;«k|gii#d IB Ti^mity of MaiaviUeand Chittaldurg. Thaj boro ihm 
title of JSiigm. It ja probable that these Maharatbis, Nagas etc*, 
who bore, like the And bras, the title of Satakarni were the Andhra* 
bhrityes or eerrants of the Andbras who, as mentioned in the 
Pnr^pas, succeeded the Satavahanas.” 

Thus, the Southern and Western parts of the Andhra Empire 
jmem to have passed into the hands of the Cbutus or Nsigas while 
the country to the south of river Krishna was occupied by Pallavas 
and this is proved by the discovery of Pallava inscriptions at 
Mayidavole and other places in Guntur District. The Pallavas must 
have succeeded the A^^^lhras about the middle of the 3rd century 
A.D. Since none of their inscriptions are found in the lands to the 
north of the river Krishna we have to presume that other dynasties 
pnight have succeeded the Andbras in those regions, This is support* 
ed by the discovery of certain inscriptions belonging to different 
dynasties. The earliest was the Ikshv^ku. Three inscriptions of a 
king called Madhariputra Sree Vira Purushadatta of the Ikshv^ku 
race were discovered on the ruins of Jaggayyapeta Stupa, in tha 
Nandigama Taluk of Krishna District, and since their alphabet is 
declared by paleographists to belong to 3rd century A.D., we have 
to consider that the Ikshvakus ruled over that part of the Andhra 
Empire about the middle of 3rd century A. D.. Purushadatta calls 
himself an Andhrabhritya. Similarly, from the Kondamu^i plates, 
we learn, that a certain Jayavarma of the Brihatpalayana race 
reigned at Kudura which was his capital. It is a Prakrit inscrip-T 
tion and paleographists have ascribed it to the middle of 3rd cen* 
tury A. D. Evidently, the Brihatpalayanas succeeded to political 
power Qver the whole of Gudraharavishaya. A village in Kuduha- 
ravishaya which is mentioned in several plates as Kudrahara or 
Gudravara was given as gift by Jayavarma, who must have there- 
fore ruled over that part of the country. The very same Kudrahara 
is mentioned in the plates of Salankayana kings as belonging to 
them. Hence, we have to take it that in the 4th Century A.D. th# 
Salankayanas succeeded to the country once ruled over by Brihat- 
palayanas and that both these dynasties rose on the ruins of Andhrit 
empira one after another. Vengi remained under the SalankayauM 
for only four or five generations, from the beginning of the 4th 
century to the middle of the 6th century A. D. and then passeid 
into the bands of the Vishnukundins who from their capital, Leu** 
dulur, modern Dendulur (a suburb of Vengipura four tpilos off EHoire), 
ruled over Vengi -mandaJa from the middle of the 5th century to 
the beginning of the 7tb century A.D. when the Western CheJtikyeii 
emperor Pulikesan 11 conquered it about 610 A. D. eod eppolnled 
his younger brother Kubja VisbnuTJUrdhsna as Viceroy and by the 
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latter, in 615 A. D., an independent dynasty called “The Eastern 
Chalukyan Dynasty” was established and it remained in power for 
nearly six centuries. 

Vengi was thus the seat of powerful dynasties and its hii* 
tory c^,n be traced with the help of the epigraphical records from 
the early centuries of Christian era. An examination of the ruins 
of Vengi, clearly brings to our minds what an extensive and power- 
ful city it must, have been in its palmy days. Vengi or Vengipura 
or Venghnagara or Vijay a- Vengipura as the place is called in several 
inscriptions, lies eight miles to the north of Ellore. At present, w© 
see near its ruins, two small hamlets called Pedavegi and Chinavegi. 
A few miles off, lies the village of Denduliiru with its haraleis of 
Oanganagudem and Senagudem close by, In ancient times, all 
these villages might have comprised the rich and powerful citv" of 
Vengipura. At present, on the ruins of the ancient capital, we can 
see a few hamlets, several rai^^ed mounds of earth, big tanks, 
several old and ruined temples or their traces and ramparts and a 
large number of huge atones, images of bulls and Gods etc. One of 
such old temples is popularly known as Chitraradbaswamin's temple* 
A few miles off Vengi, lies the Kolleru lake whose beautiful descripr 
tion we get in Dandin’s Dasakumarachariiram 'J'lie poet calls 
Vengi by the name Andhranagara and the ruler (Eastern Chalukyan 
king Jayasiha) was called Andhra-mydha The big lake was described 
as being situated close to the capita] and as containing beautiful 
Jotlises clear waters and several kinds of waterbirds Vengi-rajya 
under the Salankayanas consisted, as 1 have already mentioned, of 
two mandalas or Provinces namely, the Vengi vishaya and the 
Gudrahara vishaya Of these the later has been mentioned as be- 
ing famous as a great centre of trade. The capital of the Kudra- 
hara vishaya, Kuduru the modern Guduru is situated four miles to 
the west of Masulipatam. It is interesting to note in this connection 
that Ptolemy who wrote his Geography in the first half of 2nd 
century A. r>. mentions the places Maisolus, Kontakossyla, Koddura 
in his book and states that from this part of the Eastern coast 
vessels carried merchandise and pilgrims to Indo-China, Burma and 
other eastern countries. These places are now identified with 
Masulipatam, Ghantasala (which lies 10 miles from Masulipatam 
and 6 miles from Guduru) and Guduru respectively, and these were 
great centres of trade in the early centuries of Christian era. Further, 
this part of the country also appears as the stronghold of Buddhism. 
The famous Buddhist stupa at Ghantasala affords proof of the same. 
Hiuen-Tsang who visited the country about 635 A. D. wrote in his 
book of travels that there were sixty Buddhist monastries in the 
Vengi country with 3000 monks in them. He also wrote that there 
were 30 temples of the Hindus and a few Jain Vih^ras. He also 
etated that a few miles north-west of Vengi there was a beautifully 
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decorated storied monastery containing the image of Buddha and 
opposite to it there was a big Buddhist Stupa, but we do not find 
at present any traces of the same close to Vengi.* It must be 
certainly admitted that Buddhism was professed by a large section 
of the people and though the Salankayana kings were not Buddhists, 
they might have shown toleration to other creeds. 

TEXT.’ 

1st plate, second side, 

1, SvasM [ I *] Vijaya Ve-ngipurJneika Samar// v^/ptav'ijayino 
1. 2. Hastivarrnma Mahaiv/jasya prapautr/'?:h Vivid hadharmma- 

3. pradlijnasya Nandivarmma mah /r//jasya pautrah 
2nd plate, first side. 



4. prat/zpopanata samantasya Chandavarmma Maharaja- 
2. 5. sya putr5 jyesh^ah Bhagava cChitraratha-Sw/imi- 

6. padanuddhy^to Bappa^ bhattz/raka p^da bhaktah 

• The reference is probably to the Guntapalli or Jeelakarragudem Buddhist 
Stupa widch is worth a visit. 

1. From the plates published in Bharati dated August 1924. I ana thankful 
to the Editor for allowing me to reproduce them. 

2. it was the name of the First Founder of the Pallava dynasty. But hero 
it means ‘father’, 
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2nd plate, second side 



7. parama bh^gavatassalarik^yano Mahar^ija SVi Nandi- 

8. varmma Praluragrame^ mnnuda^ sahit^zngraragya 

9. kansam^ijnapayati [i*] aati asmaddharmma yasobhi — 


3rd plate, first side. 



10. vruddhyarttha Trilokan<^thasyaVi8hnugruha8V«minahAjfu[e^»] 
3. 11. to re vrajapalak^^nam krashtum devahalam^ krutv^ 

12. asm^zbhi rbhumi nivarttn^ni^ dasa^ 10 tathaiva, 


3. It may be the *‘Paulaura” mentioned in Ptolemy’s Geograpay. It ia 
situated in th« Bandar or Masulipatam Taluk of Kiatna District. 

4. *Munuda’ may be another form of *muluda’ which means old settlers. 

5. In my opinion it may be a village name. But the word means in Kanarose 
language a ‘holy river’ 

6. In several insoriptiona, the word Devabhogahalam ia also found. Devabho- 
gahalam, Devabalam, Devapolam, Dovamanyam and Oevadayam all mean the 
same thing, e g. land granted to the God. 

7. “Nivartanalu” like “Putlu” denotes measurement of land. According to 
Sukranitisaram and Manusastram quoted by Mr. Sarma in bis article, the lengths 
of 4 hands or 5 hands would make a dandam and 25 dandams would make one 
Nivartanam. But other authorities would suggest 30 dandams for one Nivartanam 
A dandam means a staff measuiing 4 or 5 hand lengths “Vrittih Vartana Jivanath” 
The words Pariigu, Katth Putti, Nivartana, Maruthi, Vrithi and Jivika-ah denote 
measurement of land. 

8. The number is given in figures 
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3rd plate, second side. 


Sf|rai^SW^;C\X 


13* Munduragr^mS bhumi nivarttan^ni dasa®^®5 10 ChBnoherii** 
14. vagr^yme bhumi nivarttan^ni ghat^C®) 6 tathai- 
1-5* vsi. Kamburancheruve bbumi niyarttajiaiii simt 


4th plate., first side. 


0S^»x8s:fflj’U4i3^j|j2B 


16, dattani tadavagamya de^^dhipaty^ryuktaka Valla** 

L 17. , bha^^ r^japurii8h«dibhirpanharUavyrtni[i^] 

18. pravarddhamana vijayar^jya samvatsarafiya da^a 

8(a) Th« number is given in Bgurea again. 

9. Cf Adyakshas. It means Royal olfioers or Superintendents ih charge uf 
revenue matters. 

10. Lords or hereditary nobles 
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^ 4th plate, second side. 



19. masya 10 8(a) Sravana m^sa S'uklapakshasya pratipa- 

20. (ii pattik^ datt^f ^jneptirll Miilakura Bhojakal^ 

21. likthitam rahasycidhikrutena Iwtikui^in^' [ 


5th plate, first side. 





22. l^bahabhirvva&iidha datta bahubhischanup^’lit« 
fi. 23. yasya yasya yada bhtimi tasya tasya tad^phalam 
24. shashtivarsha eahasraiii svargge kridati bbumidah- 

11. Executor or officer in charge of the grant. The same Mulakura wa# th® 
officer in charge of the Kollair grant of Vijaya Nandi Varma. 

12. The word means Priest. It also means Viilage-head. It also means the 
holder of lands. In several Eastern Chahikyan grants, The word Boya is mentioned 
and it mean® the same as Bhoiaka Boya appears to be a later form of Bhojaka 
and means one who enjoys the land. 

13. These last 4 lines are usually found in all inscriptions. They contain th« 
usual 2 verses which are imprecatory and benedictory. 



m 




5th plate, 2nd side. 



25. akshepta cb^bhil^ mantacha W/nyeva narake vaee ditih. [i*] 
Translation. , 

LI. 1-8: Hail! The great grandson of Maharaja Hastiv^arma, lord of 
the victorious Vengipura, [whoj won victories in several 
battles, the grand-son of Maharaja Nandivarma [who] 
performed several kinds of gifts, the eldest son of Maharaja 
Chanda- varma who by his prowess controlled several vassals, 
the Salankayana Maharaja 8ri Nandivarman, who was the 
worshipper of the feet of God Chitraradhaswami, who was 
devoted to the feet of Bappa Bhatiaraka (revered Father) 
and who was Parama Bhagavata himself, thus commands 
the inhabitants of the village of Pivyluru and its old settlers*. 

LI. 9-12: Having made, for the increase of my Dharnia and fame, the 
gift of Dtvahalam cultivable, to the cow-herds of Arutore 
belonging to V ishnugrihaswami, the Lord of the three 
worlds, 1 have granted 10 nivartanns of land (in that village^ • 

LI. 13-15: Similarly, in the village of Munduru 10 nivartanas of 
land, in the village of Chencheruvu 0 nivartanas of land 
and similarly, in Kambuvancheruvu 0 nivartanas of land 
are granted. 

LL 16-18: Be it known ! These gifts shall be freed from all obli- 
gations, by the vassal rulers of the country, revenue 
officers, Lords and Royal servants etc. 

LI. 19-21: This Pattika (patrika) is granted on the day of Sukla 
pddyami in the month of Srdvana in the lOih regnd 
year of the prosperous and viotorious^reign. 

LI. 22-25 Then follow the two usual imprecatory verses which 
cover up the last 4 lines of the inscription. 


14 . “bhi” may bo a mistake for “iiu” 
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A NOTE ON THE ILLUSTRATION ON THE COVER. 

By R. SUBBA RAO, M. A., L. T. 

The illustration on the cover and on the title pag^o of this 
ii^sue of the journal has been reproduced from a photo of the sculpture 
taken by me at Amaravati on 18th December L924 when T took a party 
of the college students on a historical excursion to stinly the remains 
of the Amaravati Stupa. 

The subject-matter of the illustration, as can be seen, was 
carved on marble stone with great elegance and detail. A few marble 
stones have now been grouped together and formed into what looks like 
a miniature Stupa close to the ground where once stood the great Bud. 
dhist Stupa. A stupa, as may be known to several readers, is a funeral 
mound raised generally over the sacred relics of the Buddha. It con- 
sists of a broad base which supports a dome containing the relic. 
Above this is placed the spire with one or more roofs. 

The Amaravati Stupa is situated on the south bank of the 
Krishna about twenty miles from Bezwada. In 1797 it was broken 
open by a local Zamindar who wanted to use the material for his 
building. Col. Mackenzie who came to know of it paid two visits in 
1816 and 1819 and made several drawings from the slabs of the railing 
and from the base of the Stupa. Further excavations were made in 
1845 and the remains obtained were sent to the British Museum. In 
1881 the Madras Government made more excavations and some of the 
sculptures found are now to be seen in the Madras Museum. 

The Stupa is an old one though not so old as the Stupa, 
Chaitya and the monastery found at Sankaram which may belong to 
th© Asoka age. A stone slab found on the site is said to contain 
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the following important subject matter of an inscription “Hail ! In 

the year of the illustrious lord, the king Pulomayi, son of 

Vasishti the merit of the gift of a Dharma-Chakra On the west 

door of the Chaitya of the Buddha in the possession of the Chetika 

School From the discovery of this inscription on the site, 

one can learn that the Ainaravati Stupa was in existence already by 
the time of Piilomayi who ruled in the latter half of the second 
century after Christ. Though some of the sculptures and inscriptions 
belong to the Post-Christian Era, the Stupa itself may be considered 
to have been built by the early Andhra kings. 

The art of the sculpture is purely religious and owes its 
growth to that of Buddhism. The use of stone for the carving of the 
pictures must be ascribed to the Buddhistic influence. Generally, the 
subjects for sculpture are taken from the life of Buddha. But 
sometimes, representations of processions to holy places, and religious 
symbols, and contemporary dress etc., are also seen. Over-abundance 
of detail is the chief feature of this sculpture. 

At the top of the illustration, one can see a floral design. 
Then, the upper part of the illustration is divided by means of five 
pillars which contain certain highly artistic details, into two divisions 
each of which is again sub-divided into two compartments by what 
looks like a pillar. 

In the extreme right-hand corner, we can see the figure of a 
female lying bn a cot with a group of four female attendants below 
and four male figures above-probably Vidyadharas. This may be a 
scene to depict the dream of Maya Devi, Mother of the Buddha. In 
the right-hand corner, we see a group of six seated figures engaged in 
worship. In the extreme left hand corner, we see the standing figure- 
probably of a Naga receiving worship at the hands of females facing 
to the left. In the left hand corner, we see four tall male figures and 
above them another group of four, all facing to the right and march- 
ing in a precession. 

In the centre of the slab, is seen the figure of a seated Buddha 
preaching to ten persons, five on either side, of whom three are stand- 
ing and two are sitting; two lions one on each side, are carved and 
they face each other with their usual majesty. At the back of the 
lions are two seated devotees and next to them is seen a miniature 
Stupa, 

The top part of the bottom picture contains two seated lions 
facing.thc spectator. To the right of the lions on either side is found 
a wrestler and to the left two standing female figures. Below we 
get two beautifully carved out female figures supporting a stand which 
contains at the top of it a Dharma-Chakra or wheel of law. At the 
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corners of the top are seen two small figures probably Devaputras. 
Below the stand are seen two female figures in a kneeling posture and 
in a state of respectful adoration, and they are seated on a sculptured 
perspective of lotus. 

On either side of this sculpture, we see a small jar, a vertical 
row of four Dharmv-Chakras and a standing female figure with a pipe 
in the raised right hinl. This structure is supported by massive 
pillars which are sculptured after the Graeco- Roman model. A 
grotesque image carrying a basket on the head is seen just by the side 
of the pillar on either side. 

It is really admirable that so many details are carved out on 
a small whita marble stone. The crowd of adoring spirits, the four 
huge lions seated in their majesty and pomp, thp several Dharrna- 
Chakras, the lotuses, the Nagas and other figures, the many pillars 
which contain minute artistic details and whose capitals remind us of 
the Corinthian style, the seated Buddha receiving worship and many 
more scenes from his life, and the large number of representations of 
sacred objects, all these so skilfully worked out on the hard stone 
remind us of the greatness and importance of the Andhra art. From 
the picture we also get an insight into the dress and manners of 
contemporary people. The dress of men consists of a loin cloth or 
Dhoti. The upper part of the body is bare. Sometimes, a cloth is 
thrown above the shoulders in a loose way. Head dress is generally 
found in the form of a turb in. The women in all the sculptures are 
seen clothed only in the loin cloth but their jewels for the wrists and 
the ankles and their head-dresses are very rich and beautiful. The 
upper part of the body is uncovered. The females wear an ornamented 
girdle, head, arm and leg jewels. 

We are grateful to the Buddhists for the introduction of stone 
architecture and for such fine marble sculptures which rival those of 
Greece and Rome in art and which lare incomparable for depicting 
religious themes. 



THE KORNI COPPER PLATE GRANTS 
OF ANANTAVARMA CHODAGANGA. 

Second Set, Saka Samvat 1034. 

By G. V. SiTAPATI, B, A., L. T., 

Lecturer in History, Rajah’s College, PaRLAKIMIDI. 

The second set also contains,5 copper plates but those plates 
are larger in size than those of the fii*st set. Each of these plates 
measures about 10 yi" by 6". The ring holding them is about 1 54" 
thick and 17 ' in circumforcnce. The two ends of the ring are soldered 
into the lower portion of a circular seal about 7 14," in circumference, 
on which is fixed an image of the bull, Nandi couchant, about 1 54 " 
long and 1 54 " high. Round the Nandi, there are in the surface of the 
disc, the usual figures of conch-shell, chowrie etc. I cut the ring 
and detached the plates in order to take copies of them. The edges 
of the plates are very slightly raised into rims to protect the inscrip- 
tion. The inscription contains 138 lines. It has suffered at sevotal 
places from corrosion and consequently, several ‘aksharas’ connot be 
read with certainty. 

The Alpluiljet employed belongs to the Old Canarese type and 
the characters are exactly like those used in the Vizig copper plate 
grant of Ananlavarma Chodaganga, Saka 1010, edited and published 
by Dr. Fleet in Vol. 18 of the Indian Antiquary. The points that call 
for notice in respect of Orthography are as follows: — 

1. 0, r» r, !, 1, ai, au — these vowels do not occur in this inscription. 

2. chh, jh— these do not occur separately; they are found in combi- 

nation with other consonants. 

3. i, ga, dx, tha, ya, ra, la, m, h, — these are exactly like the corres- 

ponding Telugu characters of the present day; the mark repre- 
senting ‘a’ is, however, different as noted in point 7 below. 

4. a, U ba, bha, 

ina, Ra, va, sha, sa — these are almost like the corresponding 
Telugu characters of the present day. SV is distinguished from 
*a’ by a small curved line at the top of the right corner of the 
symbol denoting ‘a’ (vide 11 84, 89, 119). It is not possible to 
say definitely whether ft and ft in '‘ftmbravelli” are really long 
or short. This is the name of a Telugu village which is still 
in existence and is known as '‘omaravilli”. 

5. ka, ta, sa — these are almost like the corresponding Canarese cha- 

racters. 
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6. ta, tha, da, dha — these are slightly different from the correspond- 

ing Telugu characters of the present day. 

7. The mark denoting ‘a' attached to a consonant is shaped in the 

form of a crescent, ‘u’ attached to a consonant is represented 
in three different ways. In many cases, the mark resembling a 
horn as in “bhu” (1. 2) is attached to the proper right of the 
consonant. In some cases, as in “du’* (1. 1) the same mark is 
attached to the lower part of the letter. In a few cases, as in 
'‘ssu** (1. 2) the mark resembling the Telugu figure is attached 
to the proper right of the consonant, “mu” is represented in 
the first two ways (of. 11 102 and 1). “tsu” is represented in 
the first and third ways (of. 11 2 and 25). “6” is represented in 

two ways ; generally by the mark used now in Telugu and 
rarely by a combination of marks denoting 'e’ and ‘O’. ‘6’ and 

‘au’ are not clearly distinguished ; cf. “s6” (1. 66) and “sau” 
(1.49). 

8. The nasal sound, except before the cerebral consonants, is gene* 

rally represented by the anusvara. ‘n’ is combined with 
“ta” only in “antarhita” (L. 53). The anusvara is used before 
a cerebral only in “kamdika” (1. 49), — but this word ought to be 
“kanthikd”— and in “kamtham” in the same line. 

9. Consonants other than “sh” and “h” coming after “r” are al- 

ways doubled. 

The Language of the plates is throughout Samskrit. The 
use of “niyatya” for “nihatya” (1. 47) and “abhram liyam” for 
“abhram liham” (1. 61) are probably due to the iafluenoe of Prakrit. 
The absolute construction of the past participle noted in my previous 
article occurs in this inscription also, (Vide 11. 120, 122-123, 127-128). 

There are 40 slokas: — 12 Sardhlavikriditas, 11 Anushtubhs, 
5 Sragdharas, 3 Upajatis, 2 Vasantatilakas, 2 Vamsasthas, 1 Mandcl- 
krA.nta, 1 Sikhirini, 1 Manjubhashini, 1 Viyogini and 1 Svagata. Some 
of the Anushtubhs are not composed according to the rule laid down in 

etc. 

(Vide the 3rd quarter of etc. 11 37 38 and the first 

quarter of 11. 84-85.) 

The Sandhi rules are observed in the slokas but not always 
in the prose portion. Examples arc not given because they are the 
same as those that occur in the first set. 

There are many evidences to show that the language of the 
people in the Kalinga country was about the time of Anantavarma 
Chodaganga, Telugu. The Telugu verse, (Sisa padyain) in the 
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Dlrgh^si inscription edited and published by my father in Epigraphia 
Indica, Vol. iv., is the most conclusive evidence. That inscription 
refers to the time of Rajardja, the father of Anantavarma. The 
absolute construction of the past participle referred to, in connection 
with the language of the plates, is probably due to the influence of 
Telugu idiom, 

"Rl,shtra kOta pramukhA,n” (L. 107) is translated as the elders 
of the taluks. In some of the South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. iv., 
we find '‘ritshtrakOta’* in the Samskrit portion and “rattadanT* in the 
Telugu portion. From the context, I think that these words refer to a 
smaller division of a region of the kingdom. 

The inscription records the grant of a piece of land to the 
Brrihmans residing in KhOnna and a reference is made to the grant 
recorded in the first set. There is one discrepancy in this inscription. 
Anantavarma says '‘The village, Kh6nna was in Saka 1003, granted 
to 300 Brahmans by my grand-father, Vajrahastad^va.” In the first 
sot, we find that the grant was made by Anantavarma himself. In 
both the inscriptions, it is mentioned that Anantavarma was annoin- 
ted king in Saka 999. The grantor could not, therefore, have been 
Vajrahasta if the grant was made in Saka 1003. Probably Vajra. 
hasta made an oral grant and Anantvarma recorded it in Saka 1003. 
The grant referred to in this inscription was made in Saka 1034 at 
the time of winter solstice. This date corresponds to the 1st January 
1113. I am indebted to Sriman Nilamani Panigrahi Mahasayo 
(Parlakimidi) for this calculation. 

The Genealogy of the Ganga Kinga is traced from the 
Creator. The genealogical list agrees with what is given in the 
Vizag-grant of Saka 1040 but this grant contains more details than 
are given in the grant of 1040 regarding the exploits of some of the 
kings. 

In this grant it is mentioned that K^m§;rnava I killed 
Sabardditya (1. 47) and that Dantdvuram was his capital (1. 48) while 
the grant of 1040, says that Om^rnava killed Bdldditya and that 
Jantdvuram was his capital. As the facsimile was not published 
along with his article, it was not possible to verify his reading. But 
I have looked into the plates; Dr. Fleet’s reading is incorrect. I 

found in it “samara sirasi sabaUdityan-nirjjitya dant^vuran- 

n^iiia” but Dr. Fleet read it by mistake as “samaranirasikam b^lAdi- 

tyan-nirjjitya jantavuran-n5ima“. It is not possible to say 

whether ‘‘sabar^iditya” or "sab xladitya” is the correct name of the 
person killed by Kainarnava 1. In'.my next article I shall refer to 
this and some other points of historical interest. 
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TEXTi 

First plate, second side. 

1. 6di 2 lakshmi nish6 (vya)m-iidur^jakalmka k^mti b^Lh^chatushtaya- 

chanam vapur-adadMnah prMu- 

2. r-bbabhii va bhuvanatritayam vidhitsur-v vis vaprasutijatharo^ 

bhagaviln-anamtah fa) tan-nitbhtnali- 

3. n^d-babhuva bhuvanapr^rambhadlksh^rat6 brahmA v^daparam- 

par^^ paridadhadvaktrais-chaturbbhis-tatah pril- 

4. j^patyadhuradhiradhamihasilin-atrir-muntnam prabhur-jjAitas- 

sarvvajanena''' nitya tapastlm vr^t6 va- 

5. pushmfi*n-iva/'6>^ atr^h putr6 babhuva tripuraharajatha^dutan^path- 

yaratnam n^travy^parad^sasmaracharita- 

6. mah^n^tika sutradMrah drshtamt6 d^(kshina) ty§. mukhamukura 

ruchAm sarvvari jlvltesas-traildky^nam- 

7. dakamdd gaganatalamahiltnbh6lhisim(kha)s sistl,kahY^>^tat6 jagat- 

tS.pabhishajyita®-tvashas-Kubhagrah6 bhu- 

8. d-vibudhAgrantr-bbudhah purdravas^-tatfcanayo y id-ullasad-bhujd 

bhuji-shy^rnnavamdkhaU babhau 

9. tasm^d-^yus-subhamyus-tribhuTanavinutd jannia I6bh6 tadlyah 

putrd bhiij-jaitrab^hur-nnahu 

10. shanarapatir-bbhubhyUm-agraganyah yah prfchvy^m-^kapatnyam- 

anubhavavimukhd bhurijAtaprj^ya- 

11. m svarvv^sy^mkhandit^mdram pranayaparavasah paurush6n4nva- 

bhuMa^Y^y/ tat5 yay^tir-vvijiUbhiya- 

12. tir-jjajnd tatas-thurwasur^^-urwar^nah sa purvvagtrvvd,nagur6r- 

ggarimn^ mdit^mahasy-6rasi hi pravrddhah {fj 

13. aputratvam prAptas.suchiram-atikhinn6 nrpavrshas-sa gamgAm- 

arAdhy^n-niyatagatir-^- 

14. rMhya varadd.m ajCyam gAmg^yam sutam-alabhat-^rabhya cha 

tad^ kramas-tadvamsy^ln4- 

1. From the original plates, 

2. denoted by a symbol. 

3. In the Vizag. Copper plate grant of S. 1040 also it is ‘jatharfi’ not ‘jarathO* 
as read by Dr. Fleet. 

4. Read “pararnpar^tm**. 5. Read “janina’*. 

6. Read “jatd*’. 7. Read “sasamkah** 

8. Read “bhishajjitatvisha”. 9. Read “piirOrava**. 

10. Read “bhuhkta**. 11. Road “tatasturvasu**. 


(a). Vasantatilaka. 
(c). eragdhara. 

(e). sragdhara. 


(b). siirdOlavikridita. 
(d). vamsastha 
(f), upaj^^ti. 
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15. m bhuvi jayati gamgAnvaya ii\(g) asyflsJt-tanayd vir6ohanavibhur 

vvairigrahA;- 

16. BUchalah ksh 6 ri i nfi-thakir i t apatramakartlagn^mghrir § n u tkarah 

lakshmiva 

Second plate, first side. 

17. gvanit^ mahA-kulanadt samv^dyam-udydginam samv6dyam sama- 

j!janat-sa nrpatir-ggamgainvayotta- 

18. msakan^/'r/y samvfidyato manir-ivajani nama bh^sv^n bhup^la- 

rnaulimakutair-upapAilaniyah 

19. tr^sA.did6sharahitas-'Sa babhuva putrJ yat-sampadA/n-nidhir- 

ajayata^ datta-senah/'W tasy6rvvi 

20. svaramaulimandanaman6r asid - asA;dhilranrim bibhrano nrpati 

sriyam priyasutas-saumyoti ra- 

21. niyakvtih tasmjXd-apy-udapadi nioditajagach-chakrOmsudattas- 

tatah sauramgo-bhavad-anyaradgajaghatapata-- 

22. kriy^lp/lkalah/'ry/ tasni^ch-chitragad6‘ bbut-kshititalavalay^ rA,ja- 

sabdaikava-chyas-sunus-saradhvajo'iya^^-bhavad.a- 

23. khilabhuvA.m-jldhipatyaprasutih dharmmasl tat-tanujcM’ nrpanaya- 

padavt pilmthaniukhy6 vir6j6 

24. babhn'lj^patyam-asya kshitijayaparavrin-^kadhanva parlkshit d 1 

sa mahipatis-suta 

25. m-avapa'^ nian^na jayas^nam-anyaiirpadarppasatanaiTi abhavat- 

siitosya jaya 

26. ?6nasamjnitah prathayan disa sitadukulitam yasahc jitaviryyam-a- 

27. sav-ajtjanat-sa cha bhiipalavrsham vr^hadhvajam sahasaktim- 

alamghya K5>sana 

28. m vijigtshum suvirodhibhishaiumf/; tasya pragalbhas - tanayo 

babhuva kshiUsamarggachara- 

29. napragalbhah yah khadgadhar}ljaladhautavairinarlkap6lasthala- 

patrabhamgah/" g) 

30. asid •“ ekasitatapatratilakaksh6n!bhrd - asyatniaj6 viranrt vaniU 

svayam 

31 vrfcapatir“dd6vas-sa k6lahalam nirmmjly6rjjitagamgavA,divishay^ 
k6la- 

1. Read “garaga**. 2. Road “msakam**. 

3. Read “ajayata*** 4. Read “chitramgado'’. 

5. Read “dbvajdsya’*. 6. Probably "dbarmraakhyas-tat-tandjo’*. 

7. Read “avapa maninam**. 

(g). sikbirini. 

(a) sarddlavikrtditam. (b) vasantatilaka 

(c) sardulavikriditam. (d) sragdbara. 

e) manjubbasbini. (f) viydgini. 

($) upajah. 
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32 halakhy^m^ puram yas-chakre surasadmavlkshnnirasapratyuham- 

akshani- hare 

33 h.(a} tat — siito dhrfcaHarAiSianay ashtir — gqc^m-arakshad-apavarjjita 

saury yam^ 

Second plate, second side. 

34. sAsa (napra) thitapAsavidhAyAin — Aka Ava sa virAchanasamjnah (b) 

gatA tatra narArndrAnAim kAlAhalapurlbhujAm 

35. (Ak^si) tyAm cha tad — vamsyA vtrasimhA—bhavan — nrpah {c) 

ch5lAins — chAlayatas — chamu chalantah pjtndyAn bhruvA bhug- 
nayA 

36. humkarAna 4 cha saptakAmkan ipatin — nyakkAratah kAralAn amta- 

kApa^vighurnnarnAna — sirasA karnnatalAtAsvar^n — asy6 - 

37. (nmatta?) krpAinavikshanadhrfci c kA vA yayur bbhubhrfcah/'r/>^ jitvA 

bAhubalenArvvlm vtrasimhas-sa bhupatis-satkriyAsa- 

38. mabhihArair — vvijigyA sadma nAkinAm tasya kAmarnoavas — 

shnur — dAnArnnava — gun^rnnavau mArasi — 

39. mha iti khyatA vajrahastAkhyapamchamah (f) kSlinArnnavah 

pitrbhrAtur — ^asahishnA'^ kul6 — 

40. dvahah saktApi rAjyaharanA jahau dAsan— na tu kramam (g) 

chaturbliir — anujair— bbhimdan — narA — 

41. mdrA,n — AhavAtsukAu damtair — ddaityAn — ivAmdrAbhas — sa pra- 

yAd^ — vAsavIm disam (b) a (tlia) va — 

42. nyAbhadA(nau)ghadvigunlkrtani{rjjha)'^rain vilikhamtan — nabhas- 

sfmgair - mahAmdram prarurAha sah (i) tatra cha 

43. sakalasurAsurasiddhasadhyaparArddhyakirJtakAtinighrsht imasrnal 

acharanapt - tham - ArAdhya gA — 

44. karnnas vaniinain - asya prasAdnsAditadhavalachchhatrachAmara- 

s Amaj adh va j a V r s h ahh a I A ni clichh A^° n api rn c h chh A in chi — 

45. takumtanikaramakaratoranahudukkakahalaika samkhAdirAjyA^hi- 

tair - upasobhamAnas - sAkshAn - nia — 

46. hAmdra iva inahAmdrAchalasikharAd - avattryya yudhishthira iva 

chaturbbhiranujair - anuga- - 

47. myamanas^^ - samarasirasi sabarAdityan - niyatya^‘^ kAmArnnavah 

kalimgAn - agrahit tasya 

48. cha vijitasakalanrpatipurain - apahasitasurAindrapuram damtAvu- 

ran - naina na — 

49. gar! rAjadhAny > astt \ asan dtinunuiavarn - anujam kam^iki.i^* 

baindhurakaintiiam vi — 

1. Read “kAlahalah” 2. Read “akshnam” 3. Read “chauryyaia** 

4. ,, “humkarena** 5. Read “amtahkApa” d. Read “dhrtim** 

7. M “hishnAh” 8. „ “praya** y. “rjj ha” is not very clear 

10. ,, “lamchhana” 11. „ “mana” 12. Read “nihatya” 

13. „ “kamthika” 

(a) sarddlavikriditam. (b) svagata. (c) slAks^. 

(d) sardulavikridita, (e — i) slokasf. 
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Fourth plate, first side. 

86. s~tri (kalimgana) thah ko vajrahastad-aparam prthivyAm ^ VA- 

jram patad-vArayitum samartthah (a) tatsu 

87. 16 (r&jarAja)h kshatnAm - arakshad - asht isamvatsaran 1 tasya 

varnnanA sldkA | sa rAjarAjah prathama— 

88. m jayasriyah patir-bbabhdva dravilAhav6fcsavA virAjamAnAm- 

atha rAjasumdarlin-udii — 

80. dhav8(ii)s-ch6 (d i) mahlbhujAtinaji n tyaktva vArngim sapadi 
parinAm6day6 dyam-ivAnyam chodivya — 

90. jA mahati vijayAdityam-abdhau miniakshu ApaniiAiiaiii parama- 

siranam rAjarAjd vichitram la- 

91. kshmlbhAjam suehiram-akardt-paschitiiAyALn disAyArn tasyAsld- 

agrasunuh prthulanijabhu — 

92. jA vikram - aurjjityasaras - satyat) Agaikasliiia vimalatarayasas* 

chamdrikadhau - talokali vAgullamghi - 

93. pratApas - subhacharitanidhir - bbliAgyA-^saubhagyarasih ksh6ni- 

prAnAdhinAthas - sakalaripuma — 

94. no bhamgadas - chodagamgah sAkabdA namdaramdhragraha- 

ganaganit6 kumbha samsth6 di — 

95. n6s6 suklA paksh6 trtlyAyuji ravijadiuA r6vaiibh6 nryugm6 lagnA 

gamgAnvavAyA— 

96. mbhujavanadinakrd « visvavisvambharAyAschakrain samrakshi- 

turn sadgunanidhir - adhipas - chodagamgo bbi— 

97. shiktah (ej bhlmam vAhamahormibhir - bbahubfhannAg6mdracha- 

krAkulam ^ nAnasa - straphanimdrabrmdagaha — 

98. nam krddhasphuradbAdabam scnAbdhim dvishatAm pramathya 

mahataddrramam - dar^nagrahil - lakshmhn kirtti — 

99. sudbam cha visvavibudhanamdaya sarngiva yah (f) vtrasrlr- 

bbhujadandiyu - gmakalita yasyA— 

100. ridarppachchhidas stambhadvamdvaniyamtritaikakarinlsadr — 
syaraaslishyatA yat - padadvitayamti — 

101. kapranayinah kshonibhrtam - maulayatpayat^padmayuganusari- 
madhupasr6nisriya- 

102. m bibhrati 1 purvvasyam disi purvvam . utkalapatim rajyA 
nidhayadbhutam^ pas^hat - paschima- 

1. Read “parahprthivyAm” 2. Read “mimamkshum*' 3. Read “bhagya” 

4. Probably “nakara** instead of “chakra” 5. Read “ssphaya” 

6. Read.“nldhya chyutam. 

(a)— upajati. (b)— vamsastha. (c)— maudakranta (d) and (e)— sragdharas. 

(f) and (g)— sardulavikriditas. 
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103. diktata vighatiain v^ingisiin-apy-dfcaydh laksliiiit bhatnlanara^- 

lik^m-ivajayasri — 

104. tbranastamPhaybr-bbadhnati sma samiddhikirttivibha va srlgam- . 
gachud^manih (a) sa — 

105. sriniad-ariamtavariniml mahAriljo rfljAlhir?lj6 rajaparani^svara- 
parainabhatt^rakah 

106. paramamahesvarah paramwaishnavah paramabrahmany6 mA.U- 
pitrpadanudhyatasrioho-- 

107. dagaingad6vah varaha varttanivishay^ vasitu) n\shtrakuta~ 
pramukhari kutumbirias sarv van 

108. ssamAiliOya purohitilm^ltyayavarajasamdhivigrahidauvarikapra- 
inukhapa — 

109. rijanasamaksham - itthain - ajnapayati viditarn - astu v6 yathA 1 
bhavad - vishaye khonnagra-^ 

110. mah inuruUpaRuuatn ignVii irn grasikrtva chatussini^vach 
chhinnas - s.ijalasthalas - sarvva — 

111. pid^vivarjjitam - ^tchaindrarkkakshitisainakalara yan-matApitr6r- 
A^tmanas - cha piinyaya — 

J12. s6bhiv|*ddhaye liaranayanaviyadgaganachamdraganit6shu sika - 
vatsar^shu mtnama — 

113. sakrshnapamchamyain-adifcyavare sainAnyatd rnln^gotr^bhybihya- 
yanildhyilpana-yajanaya — 

114. janadjXnapratigrahashatkarmnianiratebhyas - trisatad** - bnlhma - 
n6bhy6 dhardptlr-vvakam mat-prittlinahena^’ va — 

fl5, jrahastad^vSna dattam \ tatra gAiragramagrhttamuiicTipaRugr^- 
masya pratikshetratv^na tO — 

116. luvugr^m^d - ilhrty^shtottarasitiparimifcam kst strain t^bhyah 
khdnnagriilma-nivilsibra — 

117. hman^bhyah v6iagun iviyachchamdraganiteshu sakavatsaresh- 
uttarilyaninimi — 

Fifth plate, first side. 

118. tt6 dharapurvvakam - asmabhir - ddattam - iti 1 asya ksh^trasya 
pratiksh6tr6nji sarddham slmalimgani 

119. purvvatah khonna 5iiibarav6lli tonemgi gramaaam trikut^^ 
tdn^fngigraiiia - vakragartta j agn6 

1. Head “lakshmim**. 2. Read “varaha”. 

8. Head “vasiud”. 4. Read “trisatabrahmana**. 

5. Head “matpitaraaliena** 


(a) sardulavikridita. 
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120. yatab valmtka^sahitamarichavrkshah | tat • paBohimatah Ishad- 
vakra^gatva marichaTrkshapantih ® 

121. tatah kh6nna t6n6mgi kh6llira graminSm trikutd vSlmlkaBahita- 
maricha vpkshah 1 da- 

*122. kshinasyam disi brhadvalmlkah 1 tat - paschimatah vanaraji- 
kah I tat6 garttam - ullamghya 

123. sthapitasila | tatah kram^na sthapitam silatryam | nairrtyamdisi 
sthapitasila 

124. tad • uttaratah sthapitasila I tata i^nidalas^tor - adhas - timtrinl- 
vrksha saii)ip6 

125. sthapitasila | tatas - tatakapravishtagarttamukham | tato gartta. 
tird sthapitasila 

126. tat6 garttaiva 1 v^ayavyadisajam garttaivayasamdhau timtrini- 
vrksha- 

127. samlp6 sthapitasila | tat6 garfctaausir^no prachitn disam kimchid* 
vakram gatva 

128. tam garrtam - ullamghy6ttarat6 gatva kh6nna tuluvu gira gra- 

maDam trikut6 gartladva- 

129. yamadhyasthapitasila | uttarasyam disi tatakadvayas^tusamdhih 
1 Isanadisa- 

130. yam kh6nna gara 6mbarav6lli gramanam t6nAmgigarttatlratri- 
kah I a- 

131. sy6pari na k6na chid-badhah karttavyah tatha hi vyas^na bhaga- 
vatoktam 1 bahubhir - vvasu- 

132. dha datta rajabhis - sagaridibhir - yyasyayasya yada bhumis- 
tasya tasya tada 

Fifth plate, second side. 

133. phalain/'ay/ svadatUm paradatUiu vA yatnad-raksha yudhishthir^ 
mahim-mahimataiii sr^shthada 

134. nach - chhr^yoiiupalanam (b) gam - 6kam^ svarnnam^ -6kam va 
bhum6r-apy-6kam.amgulam ha— 

135. ran - narakam - apndti yavad - abhutasarnplavam^cy svadattam 
paradattain va y 6 hareta va — 

136. sumdharam shashthim varshasahasriini vishthiyim jiyat^ 
kriniir/^dMti kartta kavyasya sa 

137. sanadhikarl jatav^dibhattah | 16khak6 vallAnachiryyasutA 
battena^ha — 

138. ryyah 1. 

1. Read '‘valmika’* 2. Read “Takram” 5. Read “parktth** 

4. It is not very clear whether this letter is *‘1” or“ra.*’ 

, * 5. Read “gamekam”. Read “svarnna**. 


(a) to (d) sl6kas. 
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(1-12) The divine Lord Ananta (Vishnu) became manifegt 
with the desire of creating the three worlds. From the lotus that grew 
from his navel there arose Brahma reciting the Vedas with his four 
mouths.. From him was born Airi, the lord of the sages. He begat 
Sasdnka (the Moon). His son was Budha^ the best of the gods. His 
son was PuriXravas, His son was Ayuii. From him was born Nahusha 
who had many children and leaving the earth in disgust ruled over the 
kingdom of Tndra. 

(12-15) From Nahusha was born Yaydti. His son was 
Turvasu who grew on the breast through the power of his maternal 
grandfather (Sukra), the preceptor of Rakshasas (purvaglrvana). 
Being without sons and in consequence, much distressed for a long 
time, Turvasu propitiated (the river) Ganga and obtained a son^ 
OdngSya. Since then, his descendents have been victorious in the 
world under the name, Ganginvaya. 

(15-29) Turvasu’s son was Vir6chana who received the sub- 
mission of many kings. His son was Sanwddy a the hesit of Ganganvaya 
His son was Bhdsvdn, From him was born Dattasena, His son was 
Saumya, His son was Amsudatta, From him was born Saurdnga, 
His son was Chitrdngada who alone in the whole world deserved the 
title of king. From him was born Sdradhvaja, His son was Dharma, 
the best of those that walked on the path of duty. His son was 
Parikshit. His son was Jayasena who destroyed the pride of the rival 
kings. His son was also known by the name of Jayasena, He begot 
Jitavtrya, His son was Vrshadhvaja who caused terror to his foes. 
From him was born Pragalbha. 

(30-34) Pragalbha’s son was Kdldhala who built the city of 
K6lihala(KolhSpur)in the Gangavadi vishaya. His son was Virdchana. 

(34-39) When there had gone by 81 kings who enjoyed the 
city of Kdlahala, there arose in his lineage, Virasimha. Among the 
kings (of his time) who had the courage (even) to look at the madden- 
ed sword of this (Virasimha) who terrified the Ch6las by the march of 
his armies, the Pandy^s by his brow-beating, the seven Kdnkana kings 
by a menacing roar, the Kerala 5 by a cry of contempt, the kings of 
Karnata and Lata by a threatening movement of his head. He had 
five sons, Kamarnava, Danarnava, Gunarnava, Marasimha and 
Vajrahasta. 

(39-51) Kdmdrnava though he could have recovered his 
kingdom usurped by his father’s brother left the country (to him) but 
hot dbarnja. He set out with his four brothers and destroying tb^ 
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f<5es that attacked him (on the way) marched eastwards. He got up 
the mountain Mah^ndra and worshipped the god G6karnasvami. With 
all the insignia of universal sovraiity which he obtained through his 
(Gokarnasv^mi’s) favour shone like Mah^ndra. Ho descended from 
the summit of the moutain. Mah^ndra and accompanied like Yudhish* 
thira by his brothers killed Sabaraditya on the battlefield and took 
possession of the kingdom of Kalinga. The city of Dantavurn which 
excelled all the cities of all the kings and (even) the city of Sur^ndra, 
was his capital. Having decorated his younger brother, Danarnava 
with the necklace (of royalty-thus nominating him as his successor) 
he gave Ambavadi vishaya to Gunarnxva Sdla nuidila to Marasimha, 
Kantakavartani to Vajrahasta and himself ruled the Kalinga kingdom 
for 36 years. • 

(51-62) Of Kamarnava who adorned the family of the Gangas 
that obtained the fulfilment of all their desires by propitiating the 
divine Gokarnasvami, established on the summit of the mountain, 
Mah^ndra and that belonged to Atr^ya gotra, — the younger brother 
Danarnava reigned for 40 years. His son, Kamarnava II reigned for 
50 years. He had for his capital the city named Nagara which excelled 
the city of Indra. In that city he built a lofty temple for an emblem 
of the god, Isa (siva) in the form of a linga to which he gave the name 
of Madhuk^sa because it came out of a Madhuka tree. I 

(62-68) His son Ranarnava made the Earth happy for 5 years. 
His son, Vajrahasta II protected the earth for 15 years. His younger, 
brother Kamarnava III made the earth prosperous for 19 years. His 
unique fame spread wide thus: — Kamarn iva the desoeudent of S6naa 
(the Moon) and haghava the descendent of Surya (the Sun) had equal 
prowess in the three — fold use of the bow, displaying surprise, steadi- 
ness, and grace but while one of them (Kanarnivx) struck down with 
one arrow seven warriors that came with the desire of killing him^ 
the other (Raghava) struck down seven trees. 

. (69-80) His son, Gunarnava held the earth in subjection for 
27 years. His son Potamkusa kept the earth without a rival wife in 
his affection for 15 years. Then his brother’s son, KaJingalankusa 
adorned the kingdom of Kalinga for 12 years. Then his father’s 
brother, Gundana was the ornament of the earth for 7 years. His 
youger brother, Kamarnava TV enjoyed the earth for 25 years. Their 
younger brother, VinayadUya protected the earth for 3 years. Then 
his eldest brother, Kimarnava’s son, Vajra.haHia TV reigned for 35 
years. He made the Earth wet with the rut of the elephants. He 
gave to those that asked a thousand elephants of the Kalinga forest 
and his fame as white as the tusks of those elephants and as odori. 
ferous as their rut spread to the three worlds. Then his son, Kama- 
rmvaV reigned for half a year. Then his younger brother, Gi^ndarnaJT 
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reigned for 3 years. Then his maternal half-brother, Madlnikavia- 
rnava VI reigned for 19 years. 

(80 91) Then his son, Vajrahaata reigned for 33 years. The 
fame of (Vairahasta) the bast of the Gangas,as pure as the moon-light 
spread in all directions bringing joy to the world. Who is able to 
ward off the thunderbolt (of Indra) except Vajrahasta (i. e. he who 
holds a thunderbolt in his hand), the lord of Tri-Kalinga, on whose 
breast resides Lakhmi, (the goddes of wealth^ and in whose mouth 
resides Sarasvati (the goddess of Learning). His son, Rajaraja 
reigned for 8 years. He first became the husband of the goddess 
of Victory in the festival of battle with the Dravilas and next married 
Rajasundari the daughter of the Chdda king. When Vijayaiitya grew 
old like the setting sun, left Vengi which' was like the west and was 
about to sink in the ocean of troubles caused by the Ch6las, Rajaraja 
the refuge of the distressed caused him to enjoy prosperity for a long 
time in the western region itself. 

(91-104) His eldest son, Chddaganga who was (like the sun to 
the collection of the lotus flowers of the Ganga family and who was 
endowed with many good qualities was for the purpose of protecting 
the world, annointed king in the Saka year 999 denoted by the (9) 
Nandas, (9) apertures, (9) planets when the sun was in the Kumbha 
(Aquarius) on Saturday, the third lunar day of the bright fortnight 
under the R6vati star and during the Mithuna (Gemini) lagna. He 
the ornament of the Gangas first replaced the fallen lord of Utkala in 
the eastern region and then the waning lord of Vengi in the western 
region and restored their fortunes. 

(104-108) The prosperous Maharaja Anantavarma, the 
Rajadhiraja, the Paramabhattaraka, — etc., he, the glorious Chdclaganga- 
d^va who medidates on the feet of his parents, having called together 
the elders of the several taluks residing in the Varuhavartani Vishaya 
issues a command in the presence of the priest, minister, heir — 
apparent — and other officials of the state, thus: — “Be it known to 
you all — 

(109-115) “that my grandfather, Vajrahasta, for the advan- 
cement of the religious merit and fame of (his) mother, father and 
himself, granted in the saka year, 1003, denoted by the Moon (1), 
sky (O), sky (0), Siva’s eyes (3), in the Solar month of Mina (Pisces)^ 
on Sunday, the fifth lunar day of the dark fortnight, the village of 
Kh6nna with the right of using the lands of the village of MundapaRu, 
situated in Vftrfi.havartani, enclosed by the four boundaries, with all 
the waters (within the enclosed land) to 300 brahmans of several 
gdtras, devoted to the six religious rites, viz., performing and condpc- 
16 
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ting sacrifices, studying and teaching the V6das and giving and 
accepting donations. 

(115-118) “There a land measuring 88 taken from the village 
of Tuluvu, as the pratiksb^tram of MundipaRu taken from Gara, has 
been granted by us, in the Saka year. 1034, denoted by the Moon (1) 
the sky (0) gunas (3), the Vedas (4), at the time of the winter solstice, 
to the brahmans residing in the village of Kh6nna.” 

(118-130) The boundaries of this land with the Pratik, 
shAtram : — To the east, the winding watercourse of the village- 
TOn^ngi at the meeting place of the (three) villages, Kh6nna, Ombara, 
v6lli and T6n6ngi. To the south-east, a Maricha tree with an ant- 
hill to the west of which (there is) after turning round a small curve 
a row of Maricha trees, (there lying) by the side of this a Maricha tree 
with an ant-hill at the meeting place of the (three) villages Kh6nna, 
T6n6ngi, and Kh6llira. To the south, a big ant-hill, to the west of 
which (there are) rows of forests and by the side of this after crossing 
a watercourse, a boundary stone, fixed, and next, three boundary 
stones, fixed in order. To the south-west, a boundary stone to the 
north of which (there is another) boundary stone and after this, a 
boundary stone near a tamarind tree below the causeway of i(ra?)nidala 
and after this, the mouth of the watercourse joining a tank and by 
the side of this, a boundary stone fixed on the bank of the watercourse. 
Then the western boundary follows the watercourse and turning a 
small bend and crossing the same watercourse and again going north- 
wards, meets a boundary stone, fixed between two watercourses at the 
meeting place of the (three) villages Kbonna, Tuluvu, QA^ra. To the 
north, a causeway connecting two tanks. To the north-east, a water- 
course of the village, Tdn^ngi and the meeting place of the (three) 
villagesKhonna, Gflra and Ombarav6lli. 

(130-136) There are four, of the usual imprecatory verses. 

(136-138) The author of the text is SA^samldhikari jatav6di 
bhatta. The engraver is batt^n^ohilrya, son of Vall^nA-ch^lrya. 



BHAVABHUTI AND HIS IDENTITY. 

By Mimansakacharya, S. K. RamanATHA. Sastriar, 

(Formerly Lecturer in Mimansa, Andhra Girvana Vidyalaya 
Kovviir, West G6davari District.) 

Translated from the Original Sanskrit 
By Mo Ramakrishna Kavi, m. a. 

Sometimes we wonder that certain persons are known only by 
surnames or even curiously by their nicknames * Akbar means great 
and it is a title to Emporor Mahomed Jalaluddin the G reat. The poet, 
probably Govindaraja, was termed V ikaUmitambHi for the powerful 
deliniation of the character of a temptress, Vikatanitamba, the 
heroine of the farce. Bhavabhtiti, Bharavi, perhaps Kalidasa and a 
host of scholars live by their pseudonyms alone. We propose to go 
into the real name of Bhavabhhti whose scholarship and poetic genius 
warrant such an inquiry. 

In MdlaitmCidhava some praise is bestowed upon the sastric 
scholarship of Bhavabhuti in prologue and in addition the poet co)i- 
soles himself in a memorable verse against probable indiherence to his 
work. What his works were in sastras is the common inquiry of our 
day. A few decades ago the editor of Gaudavadha drew the attention 
of scholars to certain colophons to MdlaUniddJiava which speak of one 
Umb6ka, a pupil of Kumarila, as the author of that drama. Later on 
Mr. M. R. Telang in his introduction to Mahdvidydvidambana pointed 
out that Chitsukha refers the author of Mdlatimddhcwa as an apia and 
that the commentator identifies Umb6ka as the author cited and he 
was no other than Bhavabhhti (Vide Taiivapr wit pika, page 265.>/ Th© 
commentary on Sdstradipika called YuktisnehapvapCu'ani frequently 
cites Umb6ka in criticising Parthasarathi’s opinions on Cliodana and 
aiUpatiica shtras. (vide pp 3, 38, 82, 135 &c) Madhava Saras watl in 
his Saroadarsanakaimiidi expressly states that Umb6ka wrote a 
commentary on Slokavartika. The following verso, 

^sm: ^ ^ SFim: 

^ 

is current among scholars in Malabar though a different reading is 
given by Haribhadra. This would mean that Umb^ka must have 
written about the Slokavartika of Kumarila. Tanira means the 
portion covered in Tanlravartika. 
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Now comes the difficulty. It is said in Sankaravijaya of Sri 
Vidyaranya that Sankara went to Mandina Misra who was otherwise 
called Umb6ka and Visvarupa. He defeated him in disputations and 
Mandana accepted Sannyasa-asrama. If this is true Bhavabhhti being 
Umb^ka, the other two names must refer to him Mandana became 
Sur^svara in saniiyasa-asrama Mandana seems to be a different person. 
A number of commentators on Miniansa and Vedanta works cited 
Umb6ka’s opinions as authoritative and final. Recently Dr. Ganga- 
natha Jha has published Umb6ka’s commentary on Bhavanaviv6ka of 
Mandana. 

To add to this, Bhavabhuti is known in his dramas as the 
bearer of the title Srikantha. The author of Saiva bhashya on th® 
Brahma sutras is k«nown as Srikantha. We know that a sect o^ 
Saivites were known by the name of Srikanthas whose seat lay at the 
Srisaila in Kurnul district. An examination into this amusing iden- 
tity of names must surely lead .us into the un traversed regions of 
Mlmansa and Vedanta. There are works available under the author- 
ship of all these names individually. Mandina’s throe vivekas (Vidhi- 
viv6ka, Bhavanaviveka, Vibhram iviv6ka) and two Siddhis (Sphoti 
and brahma siddhis) are well known with a train of commentaries 
thereon. His gloss on Sahara Bhashya is not seen by me. Bhava. 
bhuti’s dramas proclaim that name. Suresvara’s three grand works 
still hold their day in elucidating Sankara’s terse lines. Visvarupa is 
a commentator on the Smrti of Yagnyavalkya and his voluminous 
work is now available in print. Umbeka’s commentary on Bhdvana- 
viveka is already published. Srlkantha’s bhashya is studied by its 
followers. Thus an examination of these works is really onerous if 
not quite amusing. 

Kumarila wrote five works of which Brihatttka and Madhya 
vartika have perished. They are cited by Parthasarathi in his works 
and by Madhava-sarasvati in his Sarvadarsana-kaumudi. Krishnideva 
also mentions these names. K^raarila's Sldkavartika which consists of 
33000 slokas extends over Tarkapada of Mimansa. I have recently 
obtained a copy of Umb^ka’s commentary on Slokavartika extending 
over 2000 slokas and the work was continued by Bhattaputra Jaya^ 
misra. We are tempted by the mode of commenting, to say that 
jayamisra must have been the son of Kumarila who is known as 
Bhatta. If Jayamisra was the son of Kumarila, Umbeka being the 
author of the earlier part of the work must be his contemporary. The 
colophons of Malatimadhava referred to above speak of him as Kuma-* 
rila’s pupil. The work begins with the sl6ka in Malatimadhava* 
declared as memorable. 

E nama kecidiha nah pratbayantyavagnam 

Jauantu te kimapi tan prati naisa yatnah, 
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Utpatsyat^ mama tu k6pi samSaadhartnah 

Kalo hyayam niravadhir = vipula ca prthvi, 

He means perhaps that his commentary should struggle 
against a host of opponents as Prabhakara, Murari, and Advaiiins as 
Sankara &c. Umbeka left it at Vanavada and Jayamisra continued 
therefrom perhaps with greater vigour. His exposition is full and 
invariably points to the opponent against whom the argument was 
aimed. Why should Umb^lca abandon his task in the mildle? Maha- 
vtrachardta is likewise incomploto. The hand of Death sometimes 
carried away a numb .r of great mon as Bana, Dandin, Kalida^af 
Panditaraya &c., even with the brush in their hands retouching the 
fairest of their creations. Was Bhavabhdti a victim of the same hand? 

Visvardpa’s commentary on Yagnyavalkya smriti is again 
annotated by a scholar who as an auspices to the comnien cement of 
his work praises Visvarupa thus; — 

It evidently means that Bhavabhuti was Visvarupa and also 
Suresvara. A manuscript copy of Naishkarmya-siddhi reads in its 
colophon that the pupil of Govinda-bhagavatpala, namely, Visvarupa; 
wrote the work. The former, we know, was the (jam of Sankara. 
This means that the name Visvarupa must signify his sannyasihood. 
The name Suresvara seems to be a title, as some tradition declares. If 
this is true we have no difficulty in supposing that ITmb^ka having 
entered a new life with a promise to comment upon Sankara s works 
and to complete his mission must have necessarilly abandoned his 
kavya and his labours in kar tna-vu mdnsa. Some scholars are led to 
think that D^v^svara, the (juru of Sarvagnatman was Suresvara. 
Neither Sarvagnatman nor his several commentators ever meant 
Suresvara as a synonym of Dev^svara. The archaeological researches 
in Travancore give a later date to Manukulalitya, !the patron of 
Sarvagnatman than that of Suresvara, 

So far, it is pointed out that records identify UmbAka with 
Bhavabhuti, Visvarupa and Suresvara, Was Mandana same as 
SurSswara? The only work which identifies them is Sankaravijaya 
ascribed to VidyAranya. Vyil 5 agiri whom Vidyaranya professes to 
follow has no mention of Mandana. Neither Govinda, the author of 
AcMryavijaija and a Kerala by birth does, but he says that Visvarupa 
was defeated by Sankara and he became Suresvara. A close exami- 
nation of the works of Mandina and Suresvara and a host of 
commentaries thereon reveal that there are doctrinal differences 
between them. UmbAka is held as Surdsvara and as a commentator- 
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df Mandina’s Bhavanavivcka» Mandana cannot be indentified with 
Snresvara. The chief arguments adduced* against the identity of 
Maiidina With Suresvara are (1) that in a commentary of Sanksliepa- 
sariraka^ MamUna’s doctrine was condemned and that of Suresvara 
was accepted, (2) that Vidy^sagara inhii commentary on Pancha- 
par^iVva called contrasts the two schools, one of Mandana* 

VS^chaspati and another of Vimiikt^tman who, wo know, generally 
follows Sur^svara, (3) that a commentator on N aishkar mjjadddhi of 
Sur^svara in dealing with aparoksluKjnana criticises the school of 
Mandina and Vaohaspati which he considers as dull or worthless, and 
in support of his argument quotes verse from Brahmadddhi of 
Maiidina, (chapter I V) (4) that MancUna holds the Gnana-karma- 
mmucchaija theory wile, Sankara and Suresvara discard karma entirely 
(5) that Mandina upholds the theory of sphota Silong with the school of 
Bhartrhari, while Suresvara with both the Mimansa schools cannot ac- 
cept it, (6) that Vaohaspati, the strong advocate of MancUna’s school 
has not condescended to comment upon the works of Suresvara, who 
according to Anandagiri was later than Suresvara for in Vartika 
1103 page 7, Vaohaspati was meant as among and that 

Vaohaspati, as he differed in sphota theory, wrote his own work, 
instead of amplifying Mandxna’s Sphotasiddhi, Such arguments aS 
those can be easily multiplied by a close comparison of their theories* 

On the otherhand, those who maintain their identity are not 
altogether helpless. For a greater portion of Brahmasiddhi of 
Mandana was devoted to defeat the theories of Prabiiakara and most 
curiously, the whole of it is reproduced in Samhandhavarlika by 
Suresvara with additional arguments here and there which simply 
answer the objections of Salikanasha raised against Brahmasiddhi, in 
his Rjuvimala and Prakaran ipancLika. There are certain verses 
which are common to Brahmadddhi and VarUka. apart from the same 
order of the arguments, If Suresvara were different from Mandxna» 
his adaptation of Brahmasiddhi would border on plagiarism and 
cannot be creditable to a poet and scholar, and pupil of Kumarila. 
The differences in views of Mandina and Suresvara may be accounted 
for by the extraordinary influence of Sankara’s doctrines upon 
Suresvara which secured his spiritual transformation. 

Thus the records are favourable to the identity of Bhavabhuti 
with TJmb^ka, Suresvara, Visvarupa, but with Mandana we have yet to 
hesitate to accept. 

Srikantlia’s Bhashya presents certain features which induce 
one to suppose that Sankara improved upon many a theory of that 
author. The celebrated pucchabramhavdda is an instance of that kind* 
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Bhavabhuti’s title of SrikantJui^ is not meaningless. The opinions of 
Umb6ka on the subject -of admita are clear even in his Miinansa 
commentary. We propose to enter fully into this phase of question 
when we deal with PrabhSkara in our introduction to Brhati. Chit- 
sukha calls Umbeka as an Apia which, as a sastric term must mean a 
bhmhyakara. 

The dates of these writers fall between 680 and 750 A. D. 


1 It has been held recently that Srtkantha or Ntlakantha was later than Rama 

nuja. Kshemaraja in his commentary on Abhinavagupta s Pratyabhqnavimars.ka 
quotes 8r!kantha-s lines. Srtkara, who is frequently ment.oned by S^'^hara Jhe 
Author of Nyayakundali and Kaumudi. quotes from Srikantha-bhashya. • 

once belonged to a separate Saiva sect whose seat lay at Srisaila, Hence Srikantha- 
Vbasbya cannot be later than A, D* 900, (Translator.) 



WHO WERE THE SULIKAS. 

By. Rev. H. HeraS, S. J., M. A. 

In the Haraha inscription of Is^navarman it is said that this 
king vanquished in battle the Shlikas 0) Pandit Hirananda 
Sastri, M. A., who first published the inscription, made the following 
remarks about this name: “Sfilika appears to be a new name, and I am 
not aware of any other epigraphic reference to it. Possibly it is iden- 
tical with the Saulika of the Brhatsamhitd and the Mdrkand&yapurdna 
and is to be located in tfie south-east along with Kalinga, Vidharba? 
Chedi, etc.” (^) Mr, Nanigopal Majumdar had previously written 
about this word of the inscription as follows: “Who the Sillikas were 
is also not known. According to Fleet, they are identifiable with the 
Mfllikas” (®) Indeed, Fleet says that perhaps the correct reading of 
Maulika and Mfilika is Saulika and Stilika (*). But when his list 
reaches Saulika and Sfllika he repeats that perhaps their correct read- 
ing is Maulika and MCllikd (5) This shows that Fleet’s opinion was 
a mere conjecture not well founded. Anyhow he says that they are 
a people in the north-western division’. These Mdlikas have also 
been called Mulakas. Dr. H. 0. Raychaudhury suggests that the 
Sulikas were perhaps the Chalukyas, Sulikas being only a variant 
like Chalikya, Solaki and Solanki (®) But Mr. Aravamuthan rightly 
objects that ‘we know of no Chalukyan king who could have been 
worsted by the Maukharis’ (0 The people I am going to suggest 
could have been defeated by the Maukharis. 

The same Mr. Aravamuthan has in a masterly way disclosed 
the unknown fact of several Dravidian expeditions into the Aryan 
kingdoms of the North. One of the kings who led such expeditions 
was the greatest Ohola king Karik4lan. He is said to have invaded 
North India as far as the Himitlays and conquered the kingdom of 
Magadha (*') Prescinding from the date of this invasion, it is 
certainly true that Karikftlan considered the Maukhari king as one of 
his feudatory princes, though the latter was not willing to obey his 

(1) Ep. Ind., ZIV, p. 120, V. 13. 

(2) H. Satri, Haraha Insoription of tha reign of Isanavarman, Ibid. p. 112. 

(3) Majumdar, A Haraha Stone-Inscription, I. A; XLVI, p. 127. 

(4) Fleet, The Topographical List of the Brihat-Sarahita, I. A, XXII, p. 185 and 
186 J, A. 8. B (N. 8.) XVII, p. 319 note 6. 

(5) Ibid., p. 189 and 190 . 

(6) Bayohaudbury 

(7) Aravamuthan, The Eaveri, the Maukharis and the Sangam Age, p. 98. 

(8) Aravamuthan, o, o., p. 4. 
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commands (V This intercourse between the Cholas and the Maukha- 
ris, so long forgotten, seems to give a solution to the doubts which 
have risen as regards the moaning of the word SClUkas, Chola, a 
purely Tamilian name, csuld not appeal to the Aryan mind of the 
northeners, and was slowly but naturally converted into Sfllika, a 
thoroughly Sanskrit name (A pike bearer), which, i moreover depicted 
the invaders with their long pikes ready to enter the* battle. This 
circumstance, and the detail mentioned in the inscription (vizy that 
they had an army of countless galloping horses’) seem to agree with 
the descriptions of battles between the Cholas and their enemies both 
in the Mahdoamsa ( 2 ) and in the Kalingattuparani. (•'^) This last poem 
mentions the soldiers of the Choja Emperor Kulottunga bearing 
spears or pikes. The Chola inscriptions speak also of the great and 
well equipped armies of these rulers. In one of them, for instance, 
the Tiiukkalukkunram inscription of Kulottunga I, the campaigns of 
this prince are described in detail. (0 In these inscriptions we find 
often mentioned the city of Kollipakkai, one of the most important 
cities of the Chola kingdom, the walls of which are said to be sur- 
rounded by siLllii^) 

The change of the name Chola into Sfilika is not philologi- 
cally improbable. The Parsis are similarly called Paraslkas in 
Sanskrit inscriptions. Moreover the Cholas are called Cholians in 
the Mahdvamsa; and the ^ is often changed into ^ in the inscrip, 
tions (®). 

The identification of the Sfilikas with the Cholas is of the 
utmost importance as far as history is concerned. The defeat inflicted 
on the Sfllikas by Is^lnavarman might probably mark the end of the 
I’amilian domination over the kingdom of Magadha. We know 
moreover that IsAnavarman is the first Maukhari to whom the title 
of MahArAjadhirAja is applied D To free his kingdom from the Choja 
sway was evidently the first step to attain this overlordship over the 
North of India, 


(1) Ibid., p. 14. Of. JA., XIX. p. 331. 

(2) Mahavamsa. {Wijeainha’s translatiCn) p. 74-5 82-3. 206, etc, 

(3) Xanakasabhai Pillai, Tamil Historical Texts, J. A„ XIX, p. 332«6 

(4) B. I, L, III, p. 147. 

(5) Ibid., II. p. 108, 221, 403, III, p. 432. 

(6) 8. 1. 1., Ill, p. 134, 135, 136, 140, 142. 154, 158, 162, 186, 190, 200, etc. 

(7) Asirgadb Seal inscription of Sarvavarman, Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, p. 221, 
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ANCIENT SOUTH INDIAN GOLD COINAGE. 

By R. Srinivasa Raghava Iyengar, m. a. 

When we examine the system of Coinage of Ancient India 
we find that the South Indian System presents a peculiar feature* 
From the coins that h ive been discovered as Treasure-Trove we find 
that the South Indian coins are entirely different from those of the 
north and gold coins of the smallest denomination appeared to have 
been issued to a large extent by kings of old. Gold coins of the 
weight of 5 to 6 grains, 2^^, lli, and ^ grains wore issued having 
some design or other on both sides in some cases and on one side only 
in others. They are so small that it is very dfficult to handle them. 
Generally coins were used in order to get the necessaries of life, to 
obtain things that we had not on had, for fines levied by kings, for 
free gifts, for dakshinas in religious ceremonies and for various other 
purposes. If these small coins had been intended for purchasing 
household articles etc., the then people would have found it very 
difficult to preserve and handle them. They would have chosen bigger 
coins in baser metals, such as, silver or copper. When we read the 
law codes composed by Manu and »Yagnavalkya we learn that the 
fines imposed by kings were paid by Karshapanams which were coins 
in copper. So these small coins should have been issued for a different 
purpose. We shall now find what was their object in issuing such 
small coins. 

In all Aryan household, religious ceremonies played a very 
important part and every ceremony could not be conducted without 
paying Dakshinas to those who had officiated in them. It was also 
enjoined that such dakshinas should be given in gold as silver was 
considered inauspicious. In all vedic ceremonies dakshinas were given 
by means of gold pellets known by the name of SVARNA. When 
coinage was introduced these SVARNAS were replaced by coins. The 
authority for this was taken from the Vedas. There is a passage in 
the Krishna Yajurveda I Kanda 5th Prapalaka I Anuvaka from which 
we gather that it is very inauspicious to give away silver as dakshina- 

The story runs thus. “There was a battle between the Dev^s 
and the Asuras. Devas became victorious and deposited with Agni 
(God of Fire) for safety the treasures and precious stones which they 
got from Asuras. They did so in the hope of using them when they 
were in need. But Agni wanted to appropriate the whole lot for him- 
self and so ran away with them. The Devas coming to know of this, 
pursued and caught hold of him and beat him severely. Agni wept 
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when he could not bear the beating of the Devas. The tea^s that 
fell from his eyes became silver. As silver was the outcome of tears 
it was considered inauspicious to give it as Dakshina on auspicious 
occasions. Tf anyone were to give silver as dakshina in any sacrifice 
his house will be visited by an inauspicious event within a period of 
one year”. 

As V'edas forbid giving away silver it became a matter of 
necessity to give away gold in all religious ceremonies. Thus religi- 
on played a great part in determining the coinage of the country. 
The kings of old had in their ministers very profound Sanskrit 
scholars. Instances may be cited of H^in^dri and Vidyilranya. The 
former was the minister of the Yadava kings ^of Devagiri and the 
latter was the minister of the Vijayanagara kings. They were all 
profound scholars and they should have influenced the kings to issue 
gold coins for the beneflt of the people. Kings had minting places 
and there was a separate establishment for minting coins. In order 
that gold might be accessible both to the ricli and the poor, coins of 
small denominations of Y fanams were minted and made 

available for people to enable them to use them in religious 
ceremonials. 

My father had four gold pellets called Sakkaraipanams and 
used to give them as dakshinas on Sraddha occasions. Before the 
guests departed they were given the contemplated amounts and these 
pellets got back. Unfortunately these have been lost now. 

The coins that have been discovered are described below: — 

1. GAISJGA FAjNAMS, These were issued by the kings of Kalinga- 

nagara. 

Obverse. Caparisoned bull standing facing the proper 
left with a crescent of the moon above. 

Reverse. Sam, 14. 

W. 5.25; S. 0.3. 

do. One-eighth fanams. 

Obverse. Same. 

Reverse, Same, 

W. 0.75; S. 0.2. 

2, MATSYA FAN AMS. These wore issued by the chiefs of that name 

who were ruling the country comprising the 
district of Vizagapatam (during the XIV and 
XV centuries.) 

Obverse. Two fishes. 

Reverse. Sam, 12. 

W. 5.5; S. 0.35. 
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do. (Quarter fanams). 

Obverse. Two fishes. 

Reverse, Sam. 5. 

W. 1.25; S, 0.25. 

S, OLD FANAMS. Found as Treasure Trove in Triohinopoly 

and Tiiinevelly districts. 

Obverse, Figure like the letter U With a dot inside and 
with the sun and moon on either side. Some 
peculiar design mad? up of lines and dots. 
The whole may be taken to represent a crude 
form of Kali. 

Reverse, 12 dots arranged in 3 rows of 4 each and 
straight lines; one straight line at right angles 
to the other. The sun and moon on either side, 

W. 5.5; S. 0,4. 

4, VIRARAYA FAN AMS, There dLTQ 16 varieties of these and they 

were found as Treasure Trove in the districts 
of Coimbatore, North Kanara, Kistna, 
Chingelput, Cuddappah, Tanjore, Godavari* 
Madura, North Arcot, South Arcot, Malabar, 
Salem, Nellore, and Coorg. 

Obverse, The letter U with some other symbols. 

Reverse, 12 dots with some other figure. 

W. 5.6; S. 0.3 to 0.4. 

5, OARUDA FANAMS, 

Obverse, A flying Garuda. 

A figure resembling the Vaishnavite caste- 
mark. 

W. 5.6; S. 0.3 to 0.4. 

e, NAMAMFANAMS, 

Observe, Vaishnavite castemark. 

Reverse, In some cases it is blank; in some a legend 
not read, 

W. 5. 25; S. 0.2 to 0.4. 

7. CHOLA FANAMS, Issued by Kulottunga Chola I. 

Obverse. “SUNG” in Tamil script and Regnal year. 

Reverse. Tiger, boW, and other indistinct marks. 

W. 5.5; S. 0.4. 

8, REDDI FANAMS. 

Obverse, Bull cou chant with the sun and the moon 
above with a few dots. 

Reverse. Elephant goad, coiled whip, and the sun and 
the moon. 

W. 5.25; S. 0.25. 
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do. (Quarter fanams.) 

Obverse. do. 

Reverse. do. 


W. 2.5; S. 

.9 SOUTH IN DIAIS! FANAMS. 

Obverse. Devanagari legend '‘PAT A” 

“PRADHANA”. 

Reverse. Blank. 

W. 2.25; S. 0.2. 

10 ^ do. Obverse, Vishnu standing. 

Reverse. Man and a lamp. 

W. 5.5; S. 0.27. 

do. (Quarter fanams,) 

Obverse. Peculiar fiigure made up of lines. 

Reverse. A circle and an angle made up of lines and 
dots. 


W. 1.5; S. 0.2. 

It, ANAFtTARAMAN FAFAMS. Issued by the kings of Travencore. 
Obverse. A floral design. 

Reverse. 12 dots representing the signs of the zodiac 
with some lines. 

W. 5.25; S. 0.3. 

ANANTARAMAN HALF FANAMS. 


Obverse. do. 

Reverse. do. 


W. 2,5; S. 0.22. 

DAGGER FANAMS. 

Obverse. Dagger. 

Reverse. Heart-shaped device, 12 dots, the sun and the 
moon. 

W. 5 to 5.25; S. 0.25 to 0.4. 

IS. SIVAJI FANAMS. Issued by Sivaji the Great. 

'‘PTT A T R A ” 1 

Oboerrn’.. “PATI” j Devanagiri. 

“VI” 1 

Reverse. Devanagiri. 

W. 5.25; S. 0.3. 

14. RAMAR AY AN FANAMS. Issued by Rama Raja the second son 

of Sivaji the Great. 

Obverse. Rude figure of the king. 

“RAMA”) 

Reverse, | In Devanagiri. 

W. 5.25; S. 0.25 to 0.3. 


From all these cases quoted above it is clear that the kings of 
old did issue gold coins even in the lowest denomination. While the 
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.fanams were weighed 5 graias which would have then have cost 4 
annas and ^ of these would have cost one anna and half an anna 
respectively. 

Even the Moghul Emperors Aurangazeb, Jahander Shah, 
Farruksiyar, Muhammad Shah, Ahmed Shih, Alangir II and Shah 
A lam II struck varahas and half var alias and h.a,\f fanains in the mints 
established at Gutti IMTJYAZGAEH, ^TADPATBI, and CUDDAP^ 
pah* These issues are peculiar to South India and were not struck 
for use in Northen India. These should evidently have been struck 
to satisfy the needs of the Indian people. 

HALF FANAMS. Obverse* Name of the Emperor. 

Reverse. The name of the Mint town and year (A.H.) 
W. 2,5; S. 0.2. 


1 A paper on this new mint will appear in thii nilraisinatio supplement to the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 



COINS OF KAVALIYADAVALLI TREASURE 
TROVE CASE 

By R. Srinivasa raghava Iyengar, m. a. 

In September 1921, while some men were p:razing their cattle 
on a hillock near the village or Kavaliyadavalli, Atmakur taluk, 
Nellore District, they were attracted by the glitter of metal and on 
close examination discovered some coins on a slab i i a potshred. 
They are sixteen in number, four big and twelve small ones. These 
have been discovered for the first time and are of some interest and a 
closer study <)f them is likely to give valuable information to the 
history of Numismatics. 

By the size, shape and weight and the legend and other marks 
found on them they group themselves under different heads. 

Class L These consist of three big gold coins, which are 
nearly of the same diameter only varying from 0.78 to 0.82 of an inch 
and are of the same weight 55 grains each. The metal is 13 carats 
fine. They are roundshaped and are of the well-known Padmatanka 
type. They are somewhat cupshaped and bear various punchmarks 
on the surface, the most prominent of which is the symbol ‘Sri in old 
Telu-gannada script on either side of the periphery at the ends of the 
horizontal diameter. At the top of the vertical diameter is found in 
old Telugu script a legend which reads as (Ra)yasa* and a portion 
of ‘ma’ in coin No. 1, as V'^'^amu’ in coin No. 2, and as ‘saraa* in chin 
No. 3. Putting these three together, we get a fairly intelligible and 
complete legend ‘R ayasamu.* At the bottom of the vertical diameter 
is found a symbol which may be taken to represent a crown. Besides, 
there are a few indistinct impressions in the interspaces which per* 
haps were intended to represent lions. The reverse is blank. 

The term ‘Rayasamu’ ordinarily indicates clerkship^. Of 
course the legend cannot be supposed to mean only clerkship. So it 
should have a more appropriate meaning. We find that during the 
V'ijayanagar period the viceroys enjoyed the title of Rayasam. 
After the conciuest of Udayagiri by Sri Krishna Deva Raya, it was 
made a seat of a provincial Government. Rayasam Timmarasayya 

1 Rayasamu in Telugu, means ordinarily an order-and it originally meant 
an office of writer or Secretaryship under a King or Viceroy. Rayasam, also meant 
the officer who wrote down orders under orders from the King. Rayasam survives 
to-day in Anoraamantry as a surname or a family name, which clearly indicates 
that the present families are the descendants of Rayasam of old: Rayasamu i^ 
algo found in canarese language and me^tns the same thing. —Kd. 
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and Rayasam Kondamarusayya were viceroys there. Venkatappa 
was a viceroy during the reign of Achyuta Deva Maharaya. Raya- 
sam Tirumalayya was a Governor under Sri Virapratapa D^va Raya 
in saka 1496. ^Rayasam Ayyappa Wds a Governor at KomUvidu in 
saka 1453. Though all those viceroys enjoyed the title of Rayasam, 
Kondamarusayya was the most powerful of them, so powerful that 
2 he was even addressed as Maharaja. ^ Pie planted the Vijayanagara 
colours on the Simhadri and Srikurmam hills during Krishna Deva 
Raya’s famous campaign in the north. ^He conquered the Reddis 
who ruled at Chundi and annexed their territory. He was so power- 
ful and enjoyed such great independence that in his own name he 
ma:’e several grants for the salvation of his master. If only the 
legend 'Rayasamu’ is to be our guide we may be tempted to conclude 
that these coins were issued by this powerful viceroy. But on paleo- 
graphical grounds we have to assign these coins to an earlier date. 
Again the shape and size are so dissimilar to the extent Vija- 
yanagar type and are more like those issued by the later Chaulukyas 
of Kalyani and the Telugu Ghola chiefs who ruled in parts of the 
districts of Cuddappah and Nellore. Further these coins bear a mark 
which is exactly the same as those found on coins of group X of the 
^'Kodur Treasure Trove case whl^h were ascribe ! to the Western 
Chalukya king Jagadikamalla. This mark was then thought to 
represent a temple, but on closer and m )r3 careful examination they 
seem to me to represent a crown. So far as our present knowledge 
goes there is no western Chalukyan king or any Telugu Chola chief 
who enjoyed the title of or had the name ‘ Rayas amu.’ So unless and 
until we get further evidence from inscriptions or records which may 
be discovered in future we cannot ascribe these coins either to the 
Chalukya kings or to the Chola chiefs. 

c Ambadeva of the Kayastha family was a feudatory of the 
Kakatiyas. He defeated several Telugu chiefs and overthrew Sripati 
Ganapati. Ambxdeva usui'ped the Kakatiya throne in the interval 
between the reigns of Rudra nba and Pntapa Rudra Dev >. After the 
overthrow of Sripati Ganapati, Ambadeva assumed the title of Raya, 
sahasramalla. It will be too far-fetched to suppose that our legend 
‘Rayasamu* was a contraction of Rayasahasramalla (raya, for raya» 
Sa for Sahasra, and Mu for Malla) and we know of no instances in 
which there have been such contractions in the case of legends. Upon 

1. Mackenzie Mss. Book XVIII p. 104 & Local records Vol. 57, '^pp. 255-256. 

2. Nellore Inscriptions, page 1264. 

3. Inscriptions of the Madras Presidency, Vol. I, pp. 7 & 8, 

4. Nellore Inscriptions, pp. 478 & 479. 

5. Madras G, O. No. 1106 (Home Dt. Misc.) dated 11—10—1917. 

6. Madras Epigraphy Report for 1912, pages 76 & 77. 
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paleographical grounds we have to ascribe these coins to about the 
same period as that during which Ambadeva flourished. In shape 
size, weight and in the quality of the metal used these are very much 
the same as the one under Class II which, as will be seen later on, 
is identified as a Kakatiya coin which was current some fifty or sixty 
years before the period of Ambadeva Maha’'aji. Hence it may be 
possible to hold that these coins were issued by Ambadeva who had 
for his model the earlier coins of the wostorn Cliilukyas of Kalyani 
or it may be that these legends were a second time impressed on the 
Western Chalukyan coins that existed before. 

These are some of the possible theories which may be advan- 
ced as to the date and origin of these coins. Bijt nothing definite can 
be said about them until as I said before, fresh and more assuring 
evidence is obtained. 

Class IT. There is but one gold coin in this class. It is al- 
most round and has a diimoter of 0.81 inch and weighs 56.25 grains. 
The metal is 13 or 14 cxrats fine. The symbol ‘Sri’ is found on either 
end of the horizontal diameter. At the top of the vertical diameter 
there is a legend (K i)t;i’ and at the bottom ‘gana’ in old Telugu script. 
The interspaces are filled by the figures of what may either be a lion 
ora tiger, with open mouth, raised paw, twisted tail, all these very 
crudely represented by dots and lines. The other side is blank. 

There was a dynasty of Kak xtiya kings which was short- 
lived though very powerful during that short period. It had its rise 
in the beginning of the 12th century. Gan ipati was the greatest of 
the kings of this dynasty. We read from ^ ‘Ganapesvaram’ inscrip- 
tion that he conquered the entire country of Velananiu which 
extended from the borders of Guntur district to the modern NelJore. 
After subjugating the north ho turned to the south and ^ extended his 
empire far into the interior of the Tamil country. This is evidenced 
by the ^fact thit on? of his viceroys Sanxnti Bhoja at Ktlnchi 
granted the village of Kalattur to Ek imbranatha temple at Kanchi 
for the salvation of his master. ^From Motupalli inscription it 
appears that he extended his conquests as far as the Eastern coast. 
Inscriptions of this king are found in the Poiili and Darsi taluks of 
the Nellore district and Ongole taluk of the Guntur district. Inscrip- 
tions of Pratapa Rudra Dera, another ofKavitiya kings are found 
in plenty in the taluks of Atmikur, Kandukur and Nellore, all which 
abundantly prove that the Kakattya empire embraced almost the 

1. Ephigraphia Indioa Vol, III, page 82 

2. Madras Epigraphy Report f6r 1910, page 106. 

8. Indian Antiquary Vol. 21, page 197 

4, Madras Epigraphy Report 1910, page 107 

X8 
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whole of the rnodarn Nellore district. Therefora the village of 
KAvaliyadavalli in which this coin was discovered was presumably 
within the KS^katlya kingdom. 

It seems to be clear therefore that ‘Kati* of our legend is a 
contraction of Kakati and represents Kakatiya. and Gana. Ganapati 
the most powerful of the K^kattya kings. The name K^ikati>a is 
derived from K§lkafci the name of the goddess whom they worshipped. 
This coin ought to be idmtified ai the coin issued by Ganapati of the 
Kftkatlya dynasty and between the years of 1199 and 1260 A, D, as 
from inscriptions 181, 196, 213, 220, 194 and 196 of 1905 noted in 
Madras report on Epigraphy, we infer that Ganapati reigned during 
that period. 

Sir Walter Elliot in his History of South Indian Coins says 
that in many of the seals of the grants and some coins of the K^ka- 
tlya dynasty he found a bull couchant between two candelebra with 
an umbrella above and a chowrie on each side. Unfortunately he 
does not mention the names of the kings whose seals and coins he had 
examined, Nor are there anywhere any coins of the K^katlya 
dynasty answering to this description, In the seals of grants of 
Ganapati we do not find any bull, candelebra or umbrella. Instead 
in the seal attached to the grant of Kolavennu by Ganapati we find a 
boar with the sun and moon. In the copper plate grant of the time 
of Ganapati noticed in page 122 of the Annual report on Epigraphy 
(Madras) for 1917, there is a seal which bears the emblems of a boar 
and a cow. ^ Verse 13 in the Ekambranatha inscription states that 
the Mudra (seal) of Ganapati was a boar. The*^ Mudra (seal) of Pra- 
tapa Rudra D3va was a boar. On the east face of the pillar on which 
the ^ Anumakonda inscription of Prola, grandfather of Ganapati, is 
engraved we find a jaina figure flanked by a cow and a calf on one 
side and a dagger and shield on the other. Thus the Mudra of Prola 
too contains a cow and we nowhere find a bull among tlie seals of 
grants or inscriptions of any of these kings. It is not therefore easy 
to understand how Sir Walter Eliot came to make the statement that 
the emblem of the K^katlyas was a bull. 

However this may be, in the coin under investigation we find 
lions in and around the centre. From the foregoing discussion I have 
come to the conclusion that Ganapati's emblem was a boar. We 
usually find kings using on their coins the same emblems as they use 
for their seals in their grants and therefore it is a matter for con- 

1. Oalalogue of copper plate grants in the Madras Museum p. 26. 

2. Indian Antiquary Vol. 21, page 200. 

3. Prataparudriya by Vidyanatha, Kavyaprakarna, verse 10, 

4. Bpigraphia Indioa Vo, IX page 256. 
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sideration how lions came to be in Ganapati’s coins. It is very likely 
that he accepted coins that were current before his time and had hii 
owji name punched on them to indicate that he recognised them as 
legal tender. The formation of punch marks on the coins and the fact 
that a portion of the legend overlaps a portion of the lion show that 
the iegends 'Kati’ and ‘Gana' were punched on old coins of kings 
who had lions for their emblem. 

Class III, There are twelve gold coins in this class. They 
are all round with diameters varying from 0.4 to 0.45 of an inch 
weighing all alike 5.75 grains each. The metal is 13 carats fine. 
All these have the legend ‘Sung’ in old Tamil script on the obverse 
side. Just below the legend there is also a number in the same old 
Tamil script which very likely denotes the regnal year in which each 
was issued. On the reverse there is a bow, a tiger in sitting posture 
and some other symbols which are indistinct and are incapable of 
exact identification. In the case of one coin there is a legend 
‘Kanclii* and some other have ‘Ne’ in old Tamil Script- In some ‘ne’ 
is in an inverted form. Therefore these coins have to be subdivided 
into five different classes as under: — 

(1) Variety No. 1. Obverse, ‘Sung’ 

27 

Reverse, Tiger, bow, and indistinct marks 

‘Kinchi’ 

(2) Variety No. 2. Obverse, ‘Sung* 

31 

Reverse, Tiger, bow and some indistinct 

‘Ne’ 

(3) Variety No. 3. Obverse, ‘Sung’ 

31 

Reverse, Tiger, bow, some indistinct marks, 

‘Ne’ inverted. 

(4) Variety No. 4. Obverse, ‘Sung* 

31 

Reverse, Tiger, bow, some indistinct marks. 

(5) Variety No. 5. Obverse, ‘Sung’ 

34 

Reverse, Tiger, bow, some indistinct marks 

dots. 

I 

In the case of coins in which the numeral 31 appears there 
is also some mark which may be a simple line or portion of the Tamil 
letter ‘r.’ In either case it appears to be something distinct from the 
numeral and was perhaps intended to represent some symbol which 
is unfortunately indistinct and cannot be identified. 
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' The emblems tiger bow ami something else indistinct and the 

legend ‘Sung’ appear in all the coins. It is evident therefore that 
these coins have been issued by some king or kings of a dynasty 
which had for its emblem among other things the tiger and bow. 
The legend ‘Sung’ was very probably intended to denote the particular 
king who issued them. There can be no doubt that ‘Kanclii’ denotes 
the place from where or from whose mint that coins was issued. 
Kanchi was the popular name of the modern Conjeevaram which for 
many centuries was the seat of a king or viceroys. Hence the legend 
‘Nc’ must also represent the contraction of the name of another place 
from which also coins were issued. 

From the inscriptions and records we already possess, we 
know that the tiger was emblem of the Chola dynasty, the bow the 
emblem of the Cheras and the fishes the emblem of the Pandyas. In 
the seal attached to the ^ Tiruvelaiigadu plates of Rajendra Ch6la I 
we find the combination of all three embleni'?. Daring the reign of 
Rajendra Chola we know that all the throe kingdoms Chera, Chola 
and Pandya were brought under one sway. It is perfectly reasonable 
therefore to suppose that the Cholas have added the emblems of the 
Cheras and the Pandyans, to their own tiger, to proclaim the fact that 
they had conquered and annexed to their own the territories of the 
Cheras and the P6lndyans. 

Chalukya Rajendra was from 1070 A. D. the ruler of the 
Eastern Chalukyan Kingdom Vengi which had for its capital 
Rajahmundry. Ho was adopted by Rijendra Chola as heir to his 
throne. Thus Chalukya Rlijcndra who assumed the title of Kulot- 
tunga Chola Deva I became in 1070 A. D. the virtual ruler of the 
whole of the Chalukya and Chola etnpires extending from Vengi in 
the north to the extreme south. Ho conquered the kingdoms of Kerala, 
‘-^Pandya, and Kuntala and extended his conquest as far north as 
Kalinga (modern Ganjam). Ho had his headquarters at Gangaikonda- 
cholapuram (Trichinopoly district) and continued to rule for at least 
fifty years. 

K^valiyadavalli whence this find was discovered was once 
under the sway of Kul6ttunga Chola I. During his reign he found 
that his subjects were groaning under heavy taxation and in order to 
give them relief abolished all sungam. ‘Siingatn in Tamil indicates 
taxes or tolls. His subjects were so very much overjoyed by this 
measure of relief, that they acclaimed their sovereign a^ ^ Sungam- 
tavirtta Kulbttunga Chola Deva. From that time forward he was 

1 South Indian Inscriptions Vol III, Fart III p 413, See plate attached, 

2 Nellore Inscription page 826. 

3. Inscription No. 377 of 1907. Madras Epigraphy Report. 
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known by the name of Sangamtavirtta Kulottunga Chola I. The 
legend 'Sung* must be a contraction of Sungamtavirtta (who has 
abolished tolls). It can only indicate that these coins were issued by 
this Sungamtavirtta Kul6ttunga Ch6la, otherwise the legend will be 
absolutely inexplicable. 

I have already said that ‘Kilnchr represents Conjeevaram, 
the place from which the coins were issued. ‘NA must indicate 
Nellore. From inscriptions found in the district of Nellore we find 
there are frequent references made to a coin called MAD AT. Mention 
is made of ^M^dai from the interest of which a lamp was maintained 
in a temple during the 35th year of the reign of Kuldttunga 1. From 
another ^inscription wa learn that there existed coins called ‘Nellore 
MMai*, for we find that in the 3rd year of Allam Tirukkal^tti Ganda 
Gdpala D6va, grants of Nellore mA,dii were made to a temple. From 
the above, it is clear that at one time or other, there was a mint at 
Nellore, So the legend 'Ne’ must represent Nellore. The numerical 
figures 27, 31, and 34 are evidently the Regnal years of the King 
Kulottunga who issued them, for, we know that coins of the Ganga 
dynasty of Kalinganagara bear the impress of the regnal year in 
which they were issued. 

We can therefore safely conclude that the coins in this class 
were all issued between the years 1070 and 1120 A. D. by Kulottunga 
Ch6da I and that they were minted some at KAnchi and others at 
Nellore. 

In weight, they are very much equal to other South Indian 
fanams that we know of. Only these are a bit larger but thinner, 
Probably these were also called fanams in those days. 


1. Nellore Inscription Page 835. 

%. Inscription No. 300 of 1921, Madras Epigraphy Report* 



date of tenkanaditya. 

By VeMPARALA. SUBRAHMANYAM, M.A., L. T. 

Notwithstanding the controversial nature of Nannaya- 
bhatiaraka’s claim to be called the first Telugu poet, a correct deter- 
mination of the age of Tenkanaditya, the author of Kumar asainbhava 
in Telugu naturally leads one to tread that questionable ground. 
Nannaya is believed to be the first Telugu poet for the following 
reasons : — 

(i) . He alludes to no Telugu poet specifically in his Mahdblidrata. 

(ii) . Tikkana mentions that Nannaya was the author of the first 

throe paroas in Mahabharata, but he alludes to no other 

Telugu poet. 

(iii) . All the subsequent Telugu poets speak of Nannaya as the 

first Telugu poet, and 

(IV). Literary tradition also supports this view. 

In all languages Lalcshanagranthas are as a rule preceded by 
Luki^liya^granthas i, e., works ol literary art are the forerunners 
of works of Grammar and language. The fact that Nannaya was the 
author of Andhrcisabdacldiitdviaiii, the first known Telugu Grammar 
suggests the pre-existence of Telugu literature. His title Andhrasabda-^ 
sdsana is, however, significant because he has sprung up as a literary 
dictator, who, out of the myriads of dialectical and other differences 
existing in his age, has successfully standardised the literary Telugu 
Dialect. 

An examination of tbe longer inscription of the Amaravati 
stupa, now in the British Museum, proves that the Telugu alphabet 
was perfect even by that date. Though the text of that inscription is 
Sanskrit, the script in which it stands is Telugn with this difference, 
that those letters were of a square style with the vowel inflections by 
the left side of the letters as in Sanskrit, while our Modern Telugu 
characters are circular in style with the vowel inflcetions mostly at 
the head of the letter. Although historians differ as to the date of the 
inscription, all of them agree in holding that it belongs to a period 
three centuries before Nannaya. 

The smaller inscription of the Amaravati stupa, which is now 
probably in the Calcutta Museum, helps us at least to conjecture the 
connection of the stupa with the Andhra kings, because of its pro- 
bable reference to Yagnasrl. The coins discovered in the excavations 
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of the Aniaravati stupa throw also much light upon the history of the 
above dynasty. The identification of Aniaravati or Amareswarain on 
the Krishna with Dhanakataka or Dharariik6ta, the capital of the 
Andhra also strengthens our view that the stupa was a construction 
of the third century by Yagnasri, the last Andhra king of renown 
who in all probabitity was a Budhist. He rul.d from 184 to 213 A. D’ 

The application of the two terms Andhra and Telugu to the 
same language in modern times helps us to conjecture the absurdity of 
of holding that the historical Andhra Dynasty and the Andhra 
country between the Godavari and the Krishna which they were in- 
habiting were totally isolated from the present Telugu language. The 
use of the two terms *Mdrga and * Best in ver8ev23 of Telugu Kumdra* 
sambhavam by Tenkanaditya are explained as Sanskrit and Vernaculars 
by some scholars; but these terms are borrowed from Bharata’s 
Ndtyasastrd; the first implies the indication of bhdva by ahhinaya or 
facial or other gestures; while the second indicates the expression of 
bhava in clear terms. These two expressions when applied to literature 
signify the ballad literature and works of poetic art respectively. 
There is therefore no reason to attribute marga to Sanskrit. So the 
verse means that while Telugu ballad literature including music was 
in existence before, the Chalukya kings from Satyasraya witnessed 
the birth of Telugu poesy. For reasons to be indicated elsewhere, 
Satyasraya is Pulakesa 1, Who ruled at Vatapipura from 550 A, D. 

The Pallavas who were ruling before the Chalukyas were of 
the classical school and revived the Sanscrit language and Brahmanic 
religion. So during the Pallava predominance Telugu might have 
heed stagnant. The reference to the pre-existence of Telugu ballad 
literature must have been to the age of the Andhras who were ruling 
before the Pallavas. The fact that the Amaravati inscription is in 
the Telugu script strengthens this possibility. We may therefore 
conclude: — 

(i) That Telugu or Andhram was the language of the Andhras 
the people of Andhradesa. 

(ii) That during the rule of the Andhra Kings Telugu ballad 
literature and Telugu script were in use. 

(iii) That both the language and literature were stagnant 
during the Pallava rule. 

(iv) That during the Chalukyan period the birth of Telugu 
poesy was witnessed, and 

(v) That Nannaya was the first to mould the mod3rn Telugu 
literary and linguistic art. 

Some telugu Scholars are of opinion that Nannechoda, the 
author of Kumarasambhava belongs to a time subsequent to that of 
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Nannaya and Tikkana. One of the reasons for this view is that 
Nannaya composes his manual asldka in Sanskrit while Nannechoda 
following Tikkana composed his tnangalasldkn in Telugu. The con- 
flicting nature of the evidence of the copper plate grants relating to 
Chodaballi, Father of Nannechoda is another reason for this miscon- 
ception. Both Nannechoda and Tikkana belong to Nellore. So they 
might probably have followed the same PA^kanati custom of commenc- 
ing their mangalasldkds in Telugu while Nannaya being a literary 
critic might have begun his work with a sloka in the classical 
Sanskrit language. Later poets might have followed Tikkana from 
proximity, or on account of their love for the Vernacular. Others 
have placed Nannechodi between Nannaya and Tikkana. 

Mr. M. Ramakrishra Kavi correctly holds that Nannechoda’s 
time is prior to that of Nannaya, though he errs in the following 
respects:- 

(i) In trying to bring in a battle between a Chola King and a 
Chalukeya King which has never been alluded to in the 
original text, and 

(ii) In holding that that the epithet T^nkanaditya is a title of 
Nannechoda. 

The prime cause of these misconceptions is the fact that 
instead of trying to concentrate their attention on the points alluded 
to in the main text, and to effect a compromise, our Scholars began 
to base their views on pure conjecture and created new problems ins- 
tead of solving the existing ones. 

The author of Kumdrasamhhavam enumerates many Sanskrit 
poets but does not mention even a single Telugu poet, though h© 
states generally in his verse 23 that while Telugu balled literature 
( Desikaviia) was in existence before, the Chalukya Kings from 
SatyA,sraya downwards witnessed the birth of Telugu poesy. Saty^s- 
raya as explained by some of odr scholars is a title of RA/jarA)janar6n^ 
dra, the Eastern Chalukya King of Rajahmundry. This is certainly 
in agreement with the view that Rajarajanarendra, to whom the 
Telugu Mahabharata was dedicated, was the first patroo of Telugu 
learning. But SatyAsraya was not at all mentioned in the Maha- 
bharata as a title of R&3atAjanar6ndra, though his other titles were 
alluded to. The rulers of the Imperial Western Chaluklya line 
namely Pulakefi 1. and Pulakesin 11. were alone called Satyasraya 
Pulakesa Chakravartins. Pulakesin 1. ruled at Vatapi from 550 A. D. 
The phrase ' Satyasrayuni thotti Chalukya nrpuV when translated means 
‘the Chalukya rulers beginning with SatyAsraya*. So SatyAsraya 
must be the first monarch of the dynasty. RAjarAjanar^ndra was not 
the first of his line, and there is no indication for the application of 
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the title to Kubja vishnuvardhana, the first of the Eastern Cholukya 
line. Even in the alternate reading suggested a'iicording to the Tanjore 
manuscript ‘Ch^lukyarA^ju modaluga paluvur’ the word 'Mothaluga* 
means ‘beginning with’. This can in no way he inconsistent with the 
view taken above. 

In verse 52, the poet describes that he belongs to the solar 
race of Kshatriyas, and alludes to (1). The sons of Sagara that dug a 
deep ditch from the earth’s centre, (ii). Bhagtratha that brought the 
waters from the Heaven to the Earth and filled the Seas (iii). R,4ma- 
chandra that bridged thvO sea between Raines wara and Simhala, and 
(iv). Karikala Chola the great Chola ruler of the early years of the 
Christan era. He states that he equals in prowess either of them, 
whose power was only limited by the Seas, and 'styles himself Nanne- 
choda. In verse 53 he states that he is the son of Chodaballi a lord of 
21000 in Pakanadu, the present Nellore District and Srisati of the 
Haihaya dynasty. In verse 54 he states that Uraiyur was his capital 
and that he was T^nkamlditya. 

A reference to the geneologies of the Cholas, prepared by 
Dr. S, Krishnaswamy Iyengar, M. A., in his South Indian History, 
clearly shows that there were only two rulers by name Aditya. (i). 
Aditya the founder of the new Chola dynasty in 880 A. D., and (ii). 
Rajaditya who was defeated and slain on the field by the Rashtrakuta 
King. Evidently, Mr. Ramakrishna Kavi identifies the atuhor of 
Kum^rasambhava with the latter; this cannot be correct because his 
father was not Chodaballi but Parantaka. Moreover his view cannot 
explain the situation because our authors’ capital was Uraiyur while 
his father was a Pakanati chief. The mention of Karikalichola alone 
and the absence of any other name in the work indicates that there 
was no great ruler between Karikalan and our author. Had the founder 
of the new Chola dynasty, or Rajaraja the great, the Chola ruler who 
ruled from 985 to 1027 A. D., intervened between Karikalan and our 
author, there would certainly have been a reference to either of them 
in our work. A few generations after Karikala, the ancient Chola 
dynaity became extinct and its place was taken up by the Pallavas, 
Sivaskanthavarman, the Pallivx ruler was predominant in South 
India from the Krishna to the Kaveri even as early as 150 A. D. 
When the Pallavas were totally weakened by the external attacks of 
the Rashtrakfitis and by the internal struggles of the local dynasties, 
our author Aditya, the son of Chodaballi, a Pakanati chief, led his 
forces against Aparajita Pallava the last of the line, defeated him and 
overthrew his power. Then he re-established the new Chola dynasty 
at Uraiyur, the ancient Chola capital. This piece of historical inform- 
ation conclusively shows that T^nkanaditya cannot be taken as a 
title. It is the name of the conqueror. Literary tradition in the 

19 
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Telugu country, and Andhra Idkshanikas speak of T^nkanaditya’s 
Kumdrasainhhava and not of Nannechoda’s Kumar asamhhava. So T6nka- 
naditya must bo taken as a name, in addition to his other name Choda- 
deva which the author is pleased to quote in the prose pieces or gadyas 
at the close of each canto or Asvasa. 

Our author says that Uraiyur was his capital. The capital 
of the Imperial Chola dynasty under Karikala waa Uraiyur. But 
under the successors of Parantaka, Tanjore seems to have been the 
capital. So our author might have ruled before this move to Tanjore. 
This move was made most probably in the later years of Parantaka’s 
rule and so our author must have been a predecessor of Parantaka. 

As there is a reference to Udhbhati, the Sanskrit poet of 
Kashmir at the court of Jayaptda in the work, KunidraHamhkava can- 
not be the composition of a date earlier than 880 A. D., the date of 
Udhhhata. Since Aditya, the reviver of the Chola dynasty ruled from 
880 to 900 A. D., it must have been composed during that age. Thus 
Kum^rasarnWiava is of a very great historical and linguistic value as 
H throws much light upon the eirly history of Telugu language and 
literature, and as it indicates the direction from which the founder of 
the nevT" Chola dynasty sprang forth, a point on which our University 
Professor of Indian History is silent. 



SCOPE OF ANTHROPOLOGICAL RESEARCH IN THE 
AGENCY DIVISION. 

By. B. SUBBRAO, M. A., L. T., 

PaBT II. Chcnchus, 


Huxley in his Anatomy of vertebrate animals divides the 
races of mankind into tw-o divisions. 

1. Ulotrichi or Woolly -haired. 

2, Leiotrichi or Smooth-haired. 

To the second division belong the Austroloid group in which 
the Dravidians and Pre-Dravidians of South India arc included. Their 
features are described as follows: — dark skined, black haired, long 
prognathous skull, well developed brow ridges and dark eyes. 

The G ends, the Khonds, the Yanadies, the Koyas and the 
Clicnchus all belong to the black strata. 

It is now a matter of common historical knowledge that the 
aboriginal period was long prior to the Dra vidian ago. The jungle 
tribes still found in the Agency parts are clearly a Pre-Dravidian or 
aboriginal race. 

Of all the wild tribes living in the Godavari Agency, the 
Chenchiis are by far the most forward. They are a primitive tribe, 
of short stature, and of a high nasal index. The nose is thick and 
broad. They resemble the Yanadis and may be said to belong to the 
same stock. They are a black detestable tribe and of idle, drunken, 
peevish, and blood-thirsty habits. Unlike the Khonds of Ganjam and 
the Koyas of Godavari Agency, they have few virtues to atone their 
vices. They have no liking for work and by nature are born lazy , 
wanting in intelligence. They are notorious for their stupid actions. 
Being drunken they are always addicted to thieving and to murdering. 
They are irritable and suspicious. They are a semi-wild, ignorant, 
plundering hill-tribe. 


Tkeir abode. 

The Chenchus are mostly found in the Rampa Agency and 
occasionally one can see them in the plains to whicn they resort for 
trading purposes; but their stronghold is in the Nallamalai hills 
(Kurnool Dt.) where the wild and almost uncivilised and naked 
Chenchus can be found. The Chenchus arc also found in small 
numbers in the coastal districts. These are semi-civihsed people but 
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the wild Chenchus who live to the west of Ahobilara are averse to 
being civilised. They live in the woods and the wilds and in the caves 
and under trees. I’hey live in huts made of rough bamboo wattle- 
work They carry like the Koyas bows and arrows and are quick in 
getting up and down the hill slopes. It is proverbially told that it is 
far easier to catch a spotted deer than a wild Chenchu. But the tame 
Chenchus who are found living in the Godavari Agency paths and 
even in the plains are free from most of these vices and are accus- 
tomed to some honest work. 

Their dress, habits and inode of life. 

The wild Chenchus are simpletons. They are mostly ‘‘Natu- 
rals’*. Living in forests, they shun daylight and the company of 
outsiders. They live in small hamlets or u tide ms scattered here and 
there in wild forests of the Nallamalais or the Agency tracts. Their 
dress is very simple, for. wild Cheruchus clothe themselves with leaves 
or rags and live on sago or bamboo rice. The Chenchus who live in 
the plains are tame and semicivilised and wear a loin cloth. The 
Chenchu women in the coastal districts are generally found to bo 
wearing an under and upper* wear. The chenchus as a class present a 
very ugly appearance. Being idle and lazy by nature, they do not 
like to cultivate land even to the extent to which the Koyas and other 
aboriginal tribes of the Agency parts do. They take to plunder when 
they fail to get sufficient food in the forests. The Wild Chenchus 
live on roots, honey, wild fruits, game and all eatable forest produce. 
When these are not found in plenty they levy black-mail on the 
villages close by and in cases of opposition, they do not hesitate to 
loot or even kill the people. Very often, they spoil crops by cutting 
or burning them, Dacoity and murders are too often caused by their 
wanton cruelty. Wild Chenchus living in the Nallamalai hills are 
often reported to burn the forests, poison the streams and commit 
assault and even murder in cases where the forest or police officers 
would attempt to interfere with their natural freedom. With a view 
to pacify the wild Chenchus, the Government are said to have grant- 
ed certain rights to them; for instance, the right to use the forest 
produce for home consumption is granted. The forest produce com- 
prises of several items:- Timber, bamboos, fiber, grass, roots, fruits^ 
honey, wax and game. They are also allowed to fish and hunt in the 
forest and to graze their cattle and goats in the forests freely and 
even to barter minor forest produce but these rights which are granted 
by Government to pacify their wild nature are generally abused. 
The Chenchus as already describ d above are an admittedly ambitious, 
greedy and fi(^kle-inindGd people who hate all outside interference 
with their natural rights. They know not of any outside control and 
hence look upon the government with suspicion and dislike, They 
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sell away valuable timber or otherwise commit breaches of discipline 
and when punished attempt to revolt. Hence, of late, attempts are 
made by government to civilise the Ohenchus. Schools are established 
for imparting primary education and the Chenchus are employed as 
Talayaries to prevent dacoities. Further, they are employed as forest 
servants to guard forest produce, but it is admitted that the task of 
taming the Chenchus is almost an impossible feat. Attempts to teach 
the Chenchus settle down to cultivate the lands have proved futile. 
The Chenchu is naturally fond of drink and likes to thieve because a 
single night’s theft makes him rich and luxurious for several days. 
The Chenchus living in the coastal districts are in some cases subject 
to police vigilance ju;it like the Y^nMies. Sometimes, some of the 
wild clans migrate to the plains and attempt to commit theft. 

Village life : — 

The Chenchus live in hamlets or gudems which are built 
within short distances of a mile or two. In a gddem, the huts are 
built in the shape of a bee-hive. The gudems are built close to a grove 
and near to some mountain stream. Several clans or families live in 
a village and often it is the people of the same clan that live together. 
Both the men and women also work for their food. In the day time 
they resort to the forest to collect food materials. By the evening 
they all return and the gudem would look very active. Life in a gudem 
is not one of unbroken peace, for, on account of their idleness and 
drunken habits they take to quarrelling. Some of these quarrels arise 
suddenly and result in bloodshed and often even in loss of life. Under 
the influence of arrack prepared out of i'ppa or mowJm leaf and in evil 
company they often go out and indulge in drunken boasts and wild 
talks which result in danger to life. Very often in the night they go 
out in small parties and commit dacoities and even murders. Another 
cause of the quarrel is supplied by women. Cases of immorality are 
general and these lead to brawls which, too, end in bloodshed. The 
least provocation is enough to exuse suspicion which leads to assault. 
The Chenchu like the K6/a is strong in his bow and arrow and when 
he shoots he does so very succussf ully. 

Their Marriage Customs : — 

The Chenchus like the Koyas are accustomed to two ways of 
marriage. The first is by consent, i.e., where the parents agree to the 
match, the marriage takes place in the bride-groom’s house. A 
circular space of ground is cleaned with cow-dung. The bow and 
arrow are placed there-in, and the couple march round to the ac- 
companiment of a drum three times. The assembled relatives throw 
rice on the head of the couple and the marriage is said to be complete. 
A feast and a dance give the finish. The Bride-groom gives new 
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.clothes to the bride and arrack to the assembled relatives. A marriage 
ceremony generally costs about 7 or 8 rupees. In some cases, a priest 
is engaged and an auspicioii.s day fixed, when a raised ground is form- 
ed and cleaned with cOw-dung; uid then the couple would be seated 
thereon. A tali is tied by the bride-groom round the neck of the bride. 
The relatives sprinkle rice on the heads of the couple and this would 
complete the marriage. As usual, a feast and a dance follow in the 
night. In some cases, as whore the bride-groom and the bride fall in 
love with each other, they retire from the gddem for one night and 
return next day when the parents ol the bride-groom invite the re- 
latives, give a foist and complete the marriage by throwing rice on 
the heads of the couple. 

The second for+n, is marriage by force. Sometimes, a girl 
who may or may not be betrothed to another is carried off and then 
the offender will have to pay a heavy price for his offence. The elders 
of the (jddem meet and settle the amount of fine which is often spent 
for their common drink and revelry. Some times the fine is paid to 
the party that has suffered. Where the fine is not paid or where the 
parties do not come to an amicable settlement, the matter becomes a 
blood-feud between the two classes. The feuds often end in the 
murder of the weaker party. Wiiero the feud is settled amicably, as a 
proof of sincere settlement, a blaze of fire is caused on a tree to denote 
extinction of tlie previous bitter feelings. Where tlic complainant does 
not agree to the terms, the matter becomes a matter of blood-feud 
between the two clans. 

Tlierc is divorce among the Ohencus. If the wife refuses to 
live with her husband but if the hushmd desi’^es to hav.3 lior, lie will 
try to take lior by force even by shedding the blood of her parents. In 
sUch cases, as far as possible, the woman’s parents may ask fordiV()rce 
on payment of betrothal expenses. Then the matter is referred to a 
patichayal i.e., a body of five elderly Cbenchus who should act as 
arbitrators. The members of tlie Panebayat receive a small fee for 
their drink and their decision is generally final. The Panchayatdars 
assemble the members of the rival parties, listen to all the acrimonious 
charges and the replies given there to by the accused, and pronounce 
an oral judgment, which would generally be respected and obeyed. 

Widow re-marriage is allowed and generally the younger 
brother of the deceased has a prior claim to marry the widowed sister- 
in-law. As usual, the tying of tali and wristlet made of leaves, the 
worshipping of bow and arrow and finally the sprinkling of the rice 
on the heads of the married couple by the assembled relatives form the 
essential parts of the marriage ceremony. A feast consisting of raw 
flesh, nuts, fruits, and arrack is held in the night and is followed by 
a dance which consists of a series of step dances with claps of hands. 
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The feast and dance are the necessary final touches for a happy 
marriage. 

Theii' Religio ti . 

The Chenchus worship a God called Chcv.chu-devaid to whom 
honey and fruits are given on all festive occasions and whenever the 
people of a gudem suffer from a fell disease or famine. The Chenchus 
also worship God Narasimha Swami of Aliobilam whom they call 
obel(\su. They believe till this day that this God is the incarnation of 
Sri Krishna Who is said to have married a Chenchu girl called “Chen 
chtta’h and who gave to the Chenchus as dowry or girl-price *veduru- 
pidiyam or bamboo-forest, For this reason, the Chenchus claim to 
live by ‘veduru-jtvanam, i. e., they depend upon the bamboo for their 
livelihood, and claim an exclusive right to cut and sell the same. At 
present, this is the main occupation of the Chenchus of Rampa and 
Polavaram Agencies. One can see even now dozens of tliese Chenchu 
families floating the hainhoo down the Godavari, and finally settling 
on its banks at Rajahmundry, and disposing of it either wholesale or 
in retail, to the local merchants. The Chenchus also worship Rt^ma 
and Lakshmana whom they adore on all festive occasions. From this 
account, it is clear that the Chenchus follow the Vishnu cult. As 
further proof of this, we get the Chenchus putting their caste mark in 
a vertical line or lines like the Vaishna vites. The Chenchus, in 
addition, also worship several forest gods and goddesses like Pfjtaraju, 
Gurappa, Sunkillamma etc. 

Hastes among Chenchus. 

The Chenchus believe that Krishna himself divided their 
whole ChenchuCailani into seven classes. These arc the wild Chen- 
chus; the Gaita Chenchus or casteless Chenchus who are now called 
Gadapalu who follow cultivation as their main profession; the Ddsari 
Chenchus who live by selling wigs made of the hair of peacocks, deer 
and other forest animals; the Putta Chenchus who live by selling 
honey, wax and other forest produce; the Ata Chenchus who live by 
performing street plays, which are in the nature of pantomimes; the 
Veta Chenchus who live by hunting and fishing; and lastly the 
Muturasus who live by selling seeds, b^ads etc. There is neither inter- 
marriage nor inter-dining among these seven classes of Chenchus. 
A rigid system of caste has sprung up and this may be due to the 
different professions followed by the several classes of Chenchus. 

Birth Customs. 

The Chenchu birth customs are closely akin to those of the 
other forest tribes like the K6yas^. The newly born baby is washed 


1. See ante page 33 flf. 
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'on aUornate days and on the eleventh day the whole clan will 
assemble to witness the naming ceremony. The child receives the 
name of an ancestor or a forest God. A feast and dance are the 
natural accompaniments of such occassions. A few Chenchu names 
are Atchigadu, Bodigadii, Vanamulgadu, Nfigalutigadu, Pdlugadu etc. 

Death Customs: — 

The Chenchus believe that all diseases are due to evil spirits. 
Hence they take special care to propitiate them. Any death that is 
caused is atributod to the wrath of some God or Devil, The dead are 
not burnt but are buried. The Chenchu observe pollution for eleven 
days just like the Hindus and on the eleventh day, they pour some 
milk and rice on the burial mound. The Chenchus celebrate Pedda-^ 
dinam by giving a fea*st to all the assembled relatives. 

Language : — 

The Chenchus of Vizagapatam and Godavari Agencies speak 
both Oriya and Telugu languogos. But very few of them know how 
to write. The Chenchus who live in Nallamalai hills speak only 
Telugu. In recent years the Govornment opened Elementary schools 
for the spread of education among these Chenchus. As a result of 
such efforts, a few Chenchu boys are now able to rojvd and write. But 
their knowledge is elementary. The forest and the agriculturual 
departments are also trying to teach them how to cultivate land so 
that by leading a settled life, the Chenchus may become more peaceful. 

Conclusion: — 

The Chenchus enjoy a popularity which is unknown to the 
other 3 ungle tribes and this is duo to several reasons. Firstly, the 
Chenchus wlio live in the Coastal districts follow a peaceful profession. 
Secondly, they are not notorious like the YA-nadis for any thieving or 
other wicked propensities. The wild Chenchus of Kurnool are, of 
course, an exception. Thirdly, the Chenchus are familiar to the people 
for the reason that they claim a notable connection with Sree Krishna 
Tn memory of this event, till this diy, whit are called Chenchu- 
natakams are enacted in all parts of Andhra desa. Such street dramas 
which are enacted to engage the minis of tlie masses, remind us 
through Krishna’s alleged marrying the Chcncldta or Chenchu Lakshmi 
of the hoary antiquity and fortunate position of these Chenchus. 

( To he continued} 



TAPASAVATSARAJA. 

By M. Ra.makrishnaka.vi, M. A. 

It was about four decades ago that Dr, E. Hultzsch had the 
fortune to discover the presence of this rare drama in Sanskrit some- 
where in the Panjab, and the manuscript was according to the article 
of late Bhattan^thaswamin in the Indian antiquary was offered to the 
Bodleian Library but was refused as the work was apparently want- 
ing in beginning and end. Two photograph copies of the work are 
preserved in the University Library of Bonn . and in the Imperial 
Library of Prussia. We do not know the fate of the original. In my 
tour in Malabar and South India for manuscripts I had the fortune to 
meet an old lady in Malabar, who studied this work in her youth and 
was able to repeat many of its best verses. Though this made me 
conduct a more vigourous search for a copy of it in that country, I 
could not find any trace of the work. Study of great rhetorical works 
as Sringaraprakasa of Bhoja, V aki'dktijivita of Kuntalaka, Kdvydnu- 
sasana of H6machandra, Dhvany aloha with L6cana and a train of 
commentates on the latter, and the commentary on the Ndtyasdstra 
by Abilina vagupta where this work has been given high place in the 
dramatic literature, prompted me to secure a copy of this drama at any 
cost. At the kind suggestion of Dr. S. K. De, Professor of Sanskrit 
in the University of Dacca, I applied to Dr. John Noble of Berlin to 
favour me with a copy of it. The learned Doctor, to whom we should 
be very grateful, has been kind to send me photographs for the whole 
work. Had it not been for his noble compliance land my friends 
would not have studied a dramatic piece wherein every word and 
sentence reveal true poetry according to the opinion of Kuntalaka. 

The work extends over 32 plates in photograph each represen- 
ing two pages in the original reduced by half its size. It is in old 
Kashmirian script and a man of South India cannot easily read it 
unless he possesses some epigraphical experience. The work wants 
about ten lines in the beginning and half a sloka in the final Bharata- 
vdkya or benedictory verse. Two pages in the middle of the fifth act 
appear to have been stuck together and their separation was [probably 
found to be dangerous to the adjoining two other pages and hence that 
portion forms a lacuna. If the original is available fof examination 
some scientific means may be devised to read out the tW6 pages now 
missing in the %photo-copy. Otherwise the work may be said to be 
complete and the manuscript is remarkably faultless. Its recension 
closely agrees with the quotations given by Abhiiiavagupta, Kunta- 
laka, H^machandra and R^machandra, but slightly differs from those 
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quoted by Bh6}a in his Srngaraprakasa, where, to adduce an 
instance, the exit of PadraS-vati at the end of the third act from the 
stage occurs earliar in our manuscript than in the qoutation of Bhoja 
Many of the Prakrit passages have been rendered in Sanskrit, some- 
times even in the middle of a prakrit speech. This was due to the 
lazy scribe who copied only the Sanskrit equivilent noted above each 
Prakrit word in his original. For he has copied both the forms in 
several cases and the rules of the dramaturgy strictly require Prakrit 
there. The quotations of Bhoja contain pure prakrit form in such 
places. 

It is matter for curiosity to find that this drama was not 
quoted by any of the known writers after 1200 A. D. It was weU 
studied in Northern India and Kashmir for four centuries beginning 
from 800 A. D. The earliest writers who mentioned the drama, were 
two contemporaries in the court of JayA^pidi of Kashmir, viz., 
Da.m6daragupta in his Kulianlrriata and Anandavardhana in his 
Dhvduyaloka. Though the work was apparently neglected by scholars 
after the 12th century, it is to the credit of the European research 
that the fine production has been at last recovered. 

The author of the drama is ilia/7-arf/Ja otherwise known as 
Anangaharsha, son of Narendravardhana. He wrote his work to his 
learned audience, who obtained scholarship in Vyilkarana Mlinansa, 
Ny^ya, languages and kindred arts. Ho himself studied other’s 
works without envy and was always ready to sacrifice even his life 
to his friends if necessary. Who is this Matraraja? It is irony of fate 
regarding every great poet that a mystery enshrouds his history and 
when any meagre information is available it is generally open to a 
number of interpretations. We are tempted to advance a dogma that 
the more unknown a poet is the greater lives he in the man’s memory. 
In the history of the Sanskrit literature in none of the known works 
MAttrarfl-ja occurs as an author of a drama. The author of Kullinimaia 
mentions his another name, Anangaharsh ^ as a patron of actors and 
actresses who after he reached Heaven had to seek the patronage of 
toinples to display their histrionic talents during divine processions. 
But the work is quoted by name by Anandavardhana, Abhinavagupta, 
Kuntalaka, Hema and others. 

('■3RIT-- 

.. . _ 
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4 mi ^^.... (5TT35Ri??rr: 


There is a poet called Mayur^ja familiar ta writers on 
Alailkara and anthologies who is according to Dhanika the author of 

Udatiaraglidva. WA ( Dasarupaka 

m d4.) The word M3'yuraja does not readily suggest us any etymo- 
logical sense and one is even tempted to doubt whether it is a Prakrit 
word. This belief is strengthened when we meet with the form 
sc'cond letter being a vowel. V ide iJdayasundari, page 150 


line 21, 


Can which becomes in later Prakrit by vowel chang- 
ing into a semi- vowel to be a Prakrit form of r/za^ra itself ? In* that case 
Matraraja can be read as Mayuraja. To support this derivation the 
word rnavaii in southern vernaculars is derived from matra both mean- 
ing controller of an elephant. The term mahaviatra is commented 
upon in this sense in the commentary on V^tsyayana’s Kamasiitras : — 

There is an alternative suggestion not more plausible for the identity 
of the two words. In old Kashmirian script ia tra and u resemble 
each other so closely that one may be easily read for another. Eve^ 
in the photo-copy of the present transcript there is not much difference 
between ta and u. and tra is known only by an addition of a stroke 
underneath which in an injured manuscript maybe road with the next 
line. The scribe might easily prefer mdtrardja iov mayuraja or md- 
u-raja as the last two forms do not readily give him any sense. Even 
the editors of Vdayasundari had this ditficulty and put a question 
mark beside the word to doubt its correct form. But between 

these two suggestions M^yur^ja may be taken as a derivative of 
Matraraja. The author belongs to the family of sdmantas or maha- 
matras according to the quotation cited above. 

Why should there be all this trouble of identifying Matraraja 
with M§,yuraja? SarvAriianda in his commentary on NdMalifLganusa^ 

Sana explaining the word kanduti quotes a line from our 

drama as Ma<yurajas. (Dr, Ganapati S^stri read the letter wrongly 
as madhuraja; for yu and thu resemble very much in the Grandha 
script) But our manuscript has clearly Mayuraja. Verses from 
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Uddt^0raghciva quoted by Bh^ja and RAmachandra in his N atyadar - 
puna bear strong resemblance in diction to the verses in Tapusavatsa- 
raja. Bh6jSi quotes a verse probably from Udattaraghava whose latter 
half coincides with the latter portion of a verse at the end of the first 
act in our drama. This shows that even if V dciitciviighciva is not his 
work there must be another yet not available to us. 





m TO: 

5TOKT: ^TOT^TS^TT 


(Uduttaraghava) 


(Tapasavatsaraja) 


Under these circumstances on the strength of Sarvananda alone 
Tapasavatsaraja may be ascribed to Mayuraj, the author of Udatia- 
raghava. 


Then follows the question, may wc know anything about 
Mayuraja? RAjas6khra calls him a KiUacliiiri prince and Sodhala, the 
author of Udayasundari, calls him a Samanta king and ranks him 
with Vis^khadeva and Vakpatirilja. 





5n5^?[tTO;ll (Raja-ekhara) 

(Udayasundarikatha page 150) 


From this it may be understood that he was a Kalachuri king ruling 
probably at Mahishmati an older capital. Mur4ri when he describes 
MAhishmati has a fling at it in which he uses the ananga. Murari 
belongs to 1100 A. D. and probably he would not have meant the 
author of Tapasavatsaraja. a pious king to be the subject of his des- 
cription. No inscription so far as I know is forthcoming to fix the 
date of MAyurAja or Anangaharsha even if they are two different 
poets. SyAmilaki in his Padataditaka locates his hero in “S^rva- 
bhauma-ndr6ndra nagari” in Saurashtradesa. Whether Narendra- 
vardhana, the father of our author had anything to do with that city 
is still doubtful. 


When did MAtraraja or MAyuraja flourish? He is of course 
older than 800 A. D. The author of Kuttinimata throws a hint that 
Anangaharshi having gone to Heaven that the actress had to t .ke up 
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Ratnavali lest she would forget her histrionic profession, Does this 
seriously suggest that M^trar^ja lived earlier than Sri Harsha ? 
Unhappily we differ with the generality of the present day scholars 
in attributing the three dramas, Ratnavali etc., to Harshavardhana 
and I have joined the minority who consider that the dramas were 
written by Sri Harshadeva, the King of Ujjain two centuries earlier 
than Harshavardhana. Sri Harsha wa s also the commentator on the 
Natyasastra of Bharata, which is called Vartika and he is certainly 
older than Rahulaka, who is known as Vartikakara on the same, who 
is assigned to 400 A. D. 

To strengthen the suggestion that Tapasavatsaraja might be 
an older work than Ratnavali arguments are not wanting. Before Sri 
Harsha, the themes of the marriages of Va.savadatta and Padm^vati 
were exhausted by Subandhu, SMraka, Bh4sa, and probably M^yur^ja 
and hence RatnA^vali. who takes the place of Padmavati in the original 
story of Udayana has been newly invented while the marriage of 
Padmavati, the central theme of this work exists even in Brhatkatha. 
If the Kashmerian version is thought as an improvement upon later 
dramas in Sanskrit, the Nepalese version also contains it. 

(0 

v^:\\ 

Udayana is the hero of a cycle of dramas and kavyas in early 
centuries of the Christian era both before and after, for Subandhu a 
contemporary of Bindusara, introduced in his Vasavadatta a series of 
iriter-dramas, one in another. Bhasa used the same theme in his 
Svapyiavasavadatta If the printed edition does not represent the real 
work of Bhiisa in entirety the story is the same and the author of 
Natyadarapana quotes from it as and Bhoja gives 

the explanation of the word Svapnavil.savadatta as 

There is a drama called Manoramavalmraja written by Bhiinati who 
according to Riljasi^khara was the author of dve dramas in which 
Svapanadasanana is mentioned by Bhoja. We know that Mandraraa 
was the handmaid of Priyadarsika who was set to put on the character 
of Udayana in the inter drama in it. Visakhad6va, now assigned to 
the court of Ohandragupta II, wrote three dramas (Mudrarakshasa, 
Devichandragupta and Abkisarikavanchitaka) and in the last of these 
Padmavati is characterised as murderess of Udayana’s son. This 
terrible characterisation of Padmavati was probably borrowed from 
the Buddhist Jataka stories where M^kandika or Anupama, an envious 
creature dupes Udayana, 
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There is also a drama called Padniavattparinaya in which* 
however, the hero is a brahman and hence it has no connection with 
our Padm^vatl. 

Of these dramas where Padm^vati comes in Subandhu’s and 
Bh§»'«a’s are older and Bhimati’s Mandramavatsaraja is later than 
Tapasavatsaraja for in it Ruman van’s character is a latter develop- 
ment upon that in the Tapasavatsaraja. The P^nchala occupation of 
Kaustobi is common to both, but in Bhiraata’s work Rumanvan is 
made to be a traitor who took the side of Panch^la and sets fire to 
L^ivanaka, the autumnal residence of Udayana, which in TapasavLsa. 
rcya is set fire toby Yaugandhar^yana himself as in the original 
story of Brhatkatha, Rumanvan says:- 

m m 

sng: wmi ?r i 

The question of priority of Visilkhadeva to Anangaharsha is still 
therefore at issue. 

Regarding the ddte of matrar^ja another piece of evidence 
probably of internal and supporting nature, may bo adduced to place 
him about 600 A. D. The rules of Bharata in using various metres 
suitable to the prevailing rasa and bhaoa and to the five forms of 
Dhruvas^ Pravesiki^ naishkramikt etc,, are entirely ignored after 
K^lid^sa. In SOdraka, Kalidasa, and in some of the dramas attribu- 
ted to Bhasa, Bharata’s dictum is carried to perfection. But in the 
later dramas the selection of the metre depended upon the poet’’ 
mastery of language irrespective of the propriety of the scene. The 
depiction of pathos to a high degree in this drama induces us to place 
its author contemporaneous with Bhavabhtlti, “the master of pathoss’ 
or even half a century earlier if diction and other dramatic devices in 
the plot can ever determine the age of the poet. 

Another ground though not very sure to place the author in 
the sixth or early seventh century is the device in the plot that the 
hero becomes a Buddhist tapasa. Buddhist monks were of two types - 
one of permanent set who could not once more enter into his family 
and the other of a temporary type where after the purpose was over he 
becomes a grihasta once more. Udayana and his clown became monks 
of the latter class. Bhagavcidajjuka, a drama by Mahendravikraina, 
of 7th Century also has an example of this type in the pupil there. 

Our poet has developed such perfect individuality in both styles 
and thought as any good critic can easily identify his verses quoted in 
any anthologjror in a work on poetics. Verses quoted from a drama 
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called Visranta-S^fldraka leave the stamp of his f^onius and there also 
Haragana to show his loyalty to his lord Sudraka burns his wife 
Harimati and finds when he failed in his object to save his master, 
that he burnt bis spouse needlessly. Then he repents for his masterly 
folly and gruesome sin and throws himself into fire like X^diyana in 
our drama. But his master being watchful of him like Yaugandha- 
rilyana in our drama saves him and hands over Harirnatt whom he 
alreaby saved. It is already said that the verses from Uddttardghava 
reveal the same tendency. 

The general theme in this drama can easily be guessed if we 
know to what class of dramas it belongs. In Sanskrit, dramas are 
either of entirely amorous sentiments or based iipon any political plots 
or combination of both. Mudrardkshasa is purely political, while 
Sdkuntala, Vikramorvasi, Malatimadhava, etc,, belong to purely 
amorous class. This drama though apparently amorous in its theme 
and the hero being a king, is subject to cruel separation from his wife, 
the central plot thrown to backgroud reveals the preponderence of 
political strategem. Most of the dramas in Sanskrit relate the adven- 
tures of minister to glorify his sovereign’s power or to reconquer the 
lost territories, from the hand=? of an enemy while the monarch almost 
blind to his political conditions which he generally leaves in the hands 
of his minieters, is otherwise engaged in winning the favour of a 
maid thrown across him by mere accident. Thus both political and 
amorous adventures respectively of the minister and the sovereign are 
combined to make up a theme and poetic devices are introduced from 
the canons of Kautilya and Vatsy^lyana for the respective departments. 
In amorous themes Vipralrmhha or separation before marriage is 
generally adopted. Poets like Bliavabhuti, B^lna and our Ananga- 
barsha possess a rare genius for the elaboration of VipfaUvnhha^karuna 
bordering on Karuna itself. This has immortalistd their fame. As 
Bh6ja and Abhinavagupta would have it the mann-sring'ira is most 
powerful in intensifying the amourous pleasure karuna-vlpralamhha 
has a masterly effect on the minds of the audience. The hero who 
kneels before his angry lover is more pitied for his tactless folly 
with few cheers, and the moment, after it passes off as a piece of social 
humour. But karunavipralambha appeals to the heart of the audience, 
and makes them feel the cruel power of omnipotence and to condone 
with the hero. The impression is lasting in our minds. In this drama 
the theme is so finely developed as to increise pathos steadily till it 
ends almost in ecstasy. 

Tapasavatsaraja belongs to that class of dramas whose theme 
is a combination of politics and amours. And the latter is of koruna- 
vlprali nyin typi, pD V3rful onoigh to melt down th3 heart of a sage. 
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Bainavali, Priyadarsika, Malavika, Kaumudimahdtsava^ Svapnav&sava- 
datta, Pratigna-yaujandharagana and DHichandragupta, Vikranta- 
sudraka are all similar in maitaining a politico-amorous theme, where 
one or the other is predominant. In Rainavali, Malavika and Priya- 
darsika love adventure is brought to relief, but in Sudraka’s Vatmraja- 
chariia, Pratignayaugandharayana, Devibhandra gupta , love episede is 
enveloped by deep political necessities. 

In Roumwlimahestara the hero whose father lost his kingdom 
and life in a battle, was driven to run for his life and grow up in a 
(fisguise. Mantragupta, the minister of his father, by a series of strate- 
gems recovers the lost kingdom from the hands of the Liechavis his 
conquerors. Hero’s advance of love to Kirtimati. the daughter of the 
king of Saurashtra excite no interest or sympathy. 

In Devichandrgaupla the heroine Dhruvadevi when she was 
in her husband’s camp with a small retinue who enjoyed their summer 
in the cool abodes of the Himalayan frontier, was carried away by 
an unprincipled foreigner a Saka by birth and was much tormented to 
accept his hand. A brother of Cbandragupta II who was her husband 
in the disguise of a courtesan formed a dramatic company and appro- 
ached the licentious Saka. By a series of political strategems Kumara- 
chandragupta makes Dhruvadevi escape and take her place in a female 
garb. When the Saka prince almost became mad of his love ^to 
Dhruvadevi and self-sufficiency blinded him to the probable dangers 
from an offended enemy, he allowed himself to meet in a secret chamber 
the enemy in the disguise of his favourite object which he sought for. 
He had his emoluments for his accumulated follies. He is no more 
pitied than Kichaka repaid by Bhlma. In this the amorous adven- 
ture is entirely subsidiary. 

In Tavasavatsaraja, Udayana's extreme attentions to his 
amiable Vilsavadatt^ made him purely confined to the harem where he 
was engrossed in all incidantil pleasures. Khe King of P^nchS,la 
invaded his country and when he encamped with his wife and retinue 
in a distant autumnal abode, his capital fell into the hands of the 
enemy. Two chief ministers saw the folly and believed that the king 
would not heed to anything in the world as long as Vasavadatta wa® 
with him. Vamvadatta, though young, was noble and quite capable 
of realising and maintaining her position. She was the daughter of 
Prady6ta of Ujjain, famous for his heroism and able administration. 
Wise ministers also surrounded him. V^savadatta had her lessons of 
politics from her father and his ministers. Yaugandharayana and 
Rumanvan confer together on their helpless condition and all their 
attempts to recover their kingdom from the hands of the Panchala did 
not promise any success owing to Udayana’s reckless neglect of his 
political affairs, Yaugaudharayana desired to present a united front 
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to the conqueror to which Prady6ta and his sons joined. Yet their 
combined effort was too feeble and the assistance of one more sove- 
reign was absolutely necessary. Darsaka, the King of Magadha had a 
sister of maraiageable age. No match suitable to her still came for. 
ward. He was a powerful King whose assistance would be substan- 
tially adding strength to Udayana. Yaugandharayana made bold to 
obtain the hand of the sister of Darsaka for his master to gain him to 
his side, for the latter also would b ‘ so glad as not to miss the offer* 
But Vasavadatta stood in the way. Neither she nor Udayana would 
accept another being, though she might be as bright as a nymph to 
share their pleasures. Mahasena ^Pradyota) vyrho saw the situation 
yielded to admit a rival to his daughter; for to him, love finds no place 
when glory is at stake. He addressed an epistle to his daughter which 
made her realise her situation. Yaugandharayana’ to whom she showed 
a godly reverence prevailed upon her and a plot was devised for her 
separation from the husband. Their autumnal residence was set firo 
to during the King’s absence on a hunting expedition. He returned 
half way to see everything reduced to ashes. Ho is informed that 
Vasavadatta along with Yaugandharayana was burnt. He becomes 
almost mad and runs after her to perish in the very flames. Ho 
accuses the God of Fire of his dire ingratitude for it was his great 
ancestor, Arjuna, who cured him of his mortal ailments by using the 
herbs of the KhAndava forest. He loathes to approach the ungrateful 
fire. On the advice of Rumanvan he becomes a Buddhist tapasa and 
goes to various holy places. Meanwhile Darsaka learns the fate of 
Vasavadatta which removed the only barrier to his offering of his 
sister, Padmavati, to Udayana. Yaugandharayana sends Udayana’s 
picture through a nun to Padmavati. Her love deepens into such 
reverence that she worships him every day herself becoming a nun. 
Yaugandharayana brings Vasavadatta to the hermitage of a nun where 
Padmavati stayed and requested the latter to give shelter to his sister 
till he brings back her husband who abandoned her. Padmavati was 
much pleased with the amiable nature of Vasavadatta and treated her 
very soon as her bosom friend. She reveals her heart to Vasavadatta 
who after all admires the young maiden for her nobility of mind. 
Udayana and his clown both being monks visit several sacred places 
and reach the banks of Yamuna where the hermitage of the nun was 
situated. He hears of Padmavati’s devotion and as if by accident sees 
her. Padmavati recieves the Royal guest as becoming of a nun and 
princess. During his wanderings a siddha prophosiod that he would 
recover his Vasavadatta when he marries a royal maiden. What a 
curious ordinance of God is that? Can a dead person whose body was 
burnt to ashes present himself once more in the same old mortal body? 
If he marries a girl once more what would V a^javadatta think of him 
who said to her that he would i not live a moment without her? But 
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he should get her back at any cost. The hand of Padm^vati was 
accepted but he was mad after a dead woman; and madness too was 
incurable. He was of course very kind to her but she was miserable 
and intent upon suicide. Udiyana and hi» clown were on the spot 
and saved her. This tormented the poor king more of his unfaith- 
fulness to a devoted princess. Meanwhile his ministers formed an 
alliance with Darsaka and Mahas6na and their combined armies 
encountered Panohala who was in possession of Kausarnbt and took 
him a captive. 

But Udayana had still no news of these proceedings. He was 
mad after Vasavadatta. ' He married even Padmavati, yet the prophecy 
was not fulfilled. The siddha might be wrong and for him it was 
ingratitude to survive her. He must commit himself to flames. The 
confluence of the Jamna and the Ganges is the sacred spot where the 
death of a person brings him in the next birth to the realisation of his 
intense desires. Udayana resolves to die there. He asks his servants 
to kindle fire while he bathes in the holy flood. Meanwhile Vasava- 
datta impatient of weary paths of Yaugandharayana in spite of his 
admonition goes to the same spot to commit the same forlorn crime. 
The mad man is seen with disshevelled hair sprinkling water. Padma- 
vatl follows him like a shade. Yaugandharilyana sees him at a dis- 
tance and repents for his folly or policy which torments the king so 
cruelly. It was a dark night. The King goes round the fire when 
his jester companion draws his attention to some woman falling into 
the fire. His chivalry quickened and he ran to save her who was none 
but Vasavadatta. Yaugandharayana presented himself to the King 
when Rumanvan brought the tidings of their conquest of P^nchala. 
All meet together and every thing ends well. 

The plot is similar to that in Svapnavdsaoadatta but in depth 
of pathos Mayuraja excells Bhasa. In their attempts Rumanvan and 
Yaugandharayana faltered twice at the pitiable condition of the king 
and were about to put an end to the torments of the King. But a 
moment’s thought taught them to pursue their grave and piteous 
course. In this plot Udayana and Padmavati alone were kept away 
from the truth and they were mere puppets in the secret guidance of 
the King’s wise ministers who like Fates in the Grecian Mythology 
did whatever they pleased. All the other characters knowing the 
truth pretend to sympathise the King — a position really difBcult to 
maintain on a stage. Our sympathies are with Vasavadatta, for her 
magnanimity rises to the occasion even at great mental torture. She 
trusted in the wisest counsel of the great minister but as a woman 
was afraid of the mental tension of her husband. 

Unlike in BhSsa's drama every character here exhibits some 
4eep individual trait though under the guidance of a superior will. 
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The plot extends over six acts and pathos has an oven developement 
throughout. "J'he language is polished unlike in Vaisiwdjacharita of 
SRdraka and fine strokes of original thought sufficiently compensate 
his ruggedness of style. 

To illustrate his poetic genius a few verses are given below 
from the drama:- 
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NOTES. 


We regret that, owing to the changes in the editorial staff 
during the quarter the issue of this part of the journal has been 
unduly delayed. 


By the death of Dr. E. Hultzsch passes away one of the most 
promijient figures in the field of South Indian Epigraphy. He rendered 
strenuous continuous service for over forty years in the department 
of Archaeology, Madras and is mainly responsible for the discovery 
and publication of the most important inscriptions published by it. 
Besides being a more epigraphist he is an oriental scholar of vast 
learning and insight and he continued his study and investigation 
even after his retirement. The results of his work in the various 
fields is too well known to need repetition and we place on record our 
sincere sorrow for his death and our heartfelt gratitude for his services. 


We are glad to note that Mr. Hirananda Sastry and his 
assistant of the Archaeological department have unearthed a number 
of Brahmi inscriptions resembling those of Amaravathi at Nagarjuna- 
konda and Ramireddipalem in the Guntur District Madras Presidency. 
It is said that they throw light on the Ikshvaku dynasty of which 
very little is known till now. It is well known that the second and 
third centuries of the Christian era are the darkest period in History 
especially Indian, and we welcome any light about the obscure period. 
We eagerly await the publication of the inscriptions found. 


Mr. Bhavaraju. V. Krishnarao a member of our society points 
out the existence of the remains of a Ohaitya and a Vihara in 
Yerrampalem a village twenty miles north of Rajahmundry and two 
miles from the trunk road. The remains are on a bill not far frojgn 
the village and consist of five stupas in more or less ruined condition 
and four caves near them two of them covering Dagobas and one of 
them unfinished. From the name Pandavula Metta given to it by the 
villagers and from general appearance they appear to be very old 
Buddhist Stupas. Finds of old coins also are reported from time to 
time. The villagers report the existence of bigger oaves in the 
neighbourhood. It is expected that a regular excavation may bring to 
light important material for the construction of a connected history 
and the attention of the archaeological department is drawn to it, 



REVIEWS. 


Administration report of the Madras Governnient Museum 
And Connemara Library for 1925 ‘1926, 

F. H. Gravely, D. Sc. 

The report tells us that the scientific staff of the Museum 
devoted much time to investigation and collected large and useful 
' finds. Mr. R. Srinivasa Raghava Iyengar M. A., who is a specialist 
in numismatics has, we are glad to note, begun to catalogue the coins 
in which some gold coins of the sub-ordinates of the Kakatiyas have 
been discovered. 

During the year, three copper images and one stone image 
have been acquired. Two inscriptions from Dharanikota have been 
obtained. Also two sets of coppe’-plaie records of the Salankayana 
kings, Vijayaskanda-Varina and Nandivarma respectively and two 
sets of copperplate records, bearing along with the usual Chalukyan 
emblems, the legend ''Sree Tribhuvanamkusa” of the Eastern Chaluk- 
yan king Sarvalokasraya Sroe Vishnuvardhana Maharaja Vijayaditya 
VII have been purchased. In the two latter grants, the Eastern Cha- 
lukyan king gives away the villages of Mavenderu and Krumduru, 
free from all taxes, to two different Vedic Scholars who however 
belong to the same gotra-Parasara for the merit, prosperity and the 
health of the king. The Genealogy of the Eastern Chalukyan kings 
down to the donor is given in both the grants. Vijayaditya is said to 
have succeeded to the Eastern Chalukyan throne on the death of his 
elder step-brother, Rajaraja Narendra. These grants are important 
inasmuch as it is said therein that Vijayaditya allowed his son Sakti- 
varma to rule, but that after the premature death of that son after 
one year’s rule, he again took the reins of government into his own 
hands out of regard for Dharma. Both the grants Were made in the 
twelfth regnal year of Vijayaditya which orresponds to 1075. A. D. 
The language of both the inscriptions is Sanskrit and the alphabet 
used is old Telugu. One more copperplate of the Eastern Chalukya 
king Vishnu vardhana Maharaja III dated about 710 A. D. was also 
purchased. Besides in the form of donations, several useful finds and 
coins were collected. 

It is a very useful and interesting report and our thanks are 
due to the superintendent for favouring us with a copy of the report 
and a catalogue of the copperplate grants of the museum and a book 
of coins of Hyder Ali and Tippu. 


R. S. R. 



Hyderabad archaeological series Nos. 1-7 

Publisked by H. E. H. the Nizams government under 
the direction of G. YaZDANI, Esq, M, ’A., 

Supt. of Archaeology, Hyderabad. 

No. 1. New Asokan Edict of Maski 

Edited by Rao SaHEB H. KRISHNA SaSTRI. 

Maski is a village in Raichur District. In this village in 1915 
Mr. 0. Beadon discovered some old writing oft a big boulder of stone 
at the mouth of a cavern on the slope of a hill and made an eye copy 
of the same and sent them to Mr, Sastri who went at once to the place 
to examine it in situ and to interpret the writings. 

It is an important inscription as it mentions the name of 
Asoka as its author. The contents are the same as those of Rupnath 
and the other early edicts and hence it is one of the earliest edicts of 
Asoka and belongs to the thirteenth year after the coronation. It 
tells us that Asoka was a lay disciple at first for two years and a half 
and then joined the Buddhist Sangha. Having found the old gods of 
Jambudvipa untrue, he laid down that both the small and great men 
could achieve the result by applying themselves to Dharma. 

No. 2. Daulatabad plates of Jagadekamalla 1017. A. D. 

Edited by D. R. BHANDARKAR, M. A., 

And 

K. N. Dikshit, m. a., 

It is a set of three plates with a seal which contains the 
Varaha Lanchana and other Chalukyan royal emblems. The langu- 
age is Sanskrit and the script is old Nagari and a little of Canarese. 
The record gives the origin and growth of the Chalukyan power and 
the Geneology of the dynasty down to the donor Jayasimha II (jagade- 
kamalla) who by this grant gives to a brahmin, a great Yedic scholar, 
on the occasion of an eclipse the village of Nakavegumalu in 1017. 
A. D. 

No. 3. Palampet and Uparpalli temple inscriptions 

Edited by Dr. L. BARNETT, M. A., Litt. D., 

The language of the Palampet inscriptions is Sanskrit and 
the script is Telugu. The subject matter of the record is the pious 
deeds of RAcherla Rudra, a general in the service of King Ganapati of 
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fcHe Kakatiya Dynasty. His lineage (Brahma, Kataya I, Kama, 
Kataya II, and Rudra) is given and his exploits are described. He 
performed, the consecration ceremony of God Rudreswara in Oru- 
gallu and endowed it with the village Nekkonda. He built a new city 
in which he constructed a temple to Rudreswara and endowed it with 
the villages of Uparpalli and Borlapadu. He also endowed other tem- 
ples with rich gifts. The date of the grant is 1213. A. D. 

Both the language and the script of Uparpalli inscription are 
Telugu. The date of the inscription is given as 1236 A. D. The 
origin of Recherla Rudra is given. The grant is made by Kataya in 
the reign of the Kakatiya king, Ganapati Dava, of several estates to 
the God of the temple. 

« 

No. 4. The Pakhal pillar inscription of the reign of 
Kakatiya Ganapati Deva 

• Edited by Dr. L. D'. BA.RNET M. A., 

The language is Sanskrit and the script Telugu. 

The record gives the genealogy of the Kakatiya kings which 
is traced to Ikshvaku and states that to the saniB line belongs Kali- 
kala Chola. The donor Ganap iti is said to have received homage 
from the kings of Kasi, Kalinga, Saka, Malava, Kerala, Tummaiia 
Hunas, Kurus, Pagan, Magadha, Nepal and Cholas. This looks like 
an exaggerated account of his conquests. The grant is said to be- 
long to 1245 A. D. 

No. 5. Munirabad stone inscription of Vikramaditya VI 

Edited by RAO SAHEB H. KRISHNA SaSTRI 

The record is in old Kanarcse language and script 

It states that in the thirteenth year of king Vikrama VI and 
on the occasion of Sankranti-Vyatipata, the brahmin Somanatha and 
his wife constructed the Siva temple of Somaswara at Puligepulge or 
Vyaghra-grama (modern Munirabad) and conferred on it some lands ^ 
The temple was situated on the river Tungabhadra near Gauta- 
masrama on the Citra-sala of Sri-kuta hill. The date of the record is 
1088 A. D. 

No. 6. The Kotagiri plates of Queen Rudramba 

Edited by S. HaNUMANTHA RAO 
Revised by H. Krishna Sastri 

The language is Sanskrit and the script is Deoanagari 

The plates refer to the reign of Rudramamba who is 
mentioned as the daughter of king Ganapati and not his wife. A new 
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line of feudal princes belonging to the Viriyala family is also 
mentioned and one of them Sura gave the village of Vijjalapuri as a 
gift to several brahmins. The date of the record is 1273 A. D. 

No. 7. Bodhan inscription of the reign of Someswara I 

Edited by RaO BAhADUR R. NARASIMHACHARYA M. A. 

The inscription is in old Kanarese language and sB’ipt. 

The record refers to the reign of Someswara I and states that 
the Indra Narayana temple built at Bhodhan by the Rashtrakuta 
Emperor Indra fell into ruins and so Jogapayya, a servant of 
Ahavamalla renovated it in 1056 A. D. and endowed it with villages. 

We have great pleasure in congratulating G. Yazdani Esq, 
M. A., Superintendent of Archaeology Nizam’s Govt., on the excellent 
way in which he has arranged to publish a series of valuable inscrip- 
tions, both copper-plate and stone, which throw a flood of new light 
on the history of some of the dynasties that once ruled over Andhra 
Desa. 

R.S. R. 



IMPORTANT ARTICLES IN ORIENTAL JOURNALS 


1. The journal of Oriental Research, Madras. (Vol. I. Part 1.) 

Problems of identity in the cultural history of Ancient India. 

By Prof. S. Kuppuswami sastri. 

The Vyaghras and their identification A. V. Venkaraina Iyer. 

2. The Vedic Magazine Lahore (Vol XXV No. II) 

Evolution and the Vedas. S. P. Vedalankar. 

3. The Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, Bangalore 

(Vol XVII Nos. I, II) 

Historical carvings at Vijayanagara Rev. H. Heras 
The cult of Agastya and the origin of the Indian Colonial art. 
0. C. Gangoly. 

4. The Mahabodhi Journal, Calcutta 

Is the Doctrine of the Buddha, Science? Dr. Georg Grimm. 
Indian Antiguar y, Bombay. (Vol LVI.) 

Yasodhavala Paramara and his inscription. R. R. Haider. 

6, The Eastern Buddhist. (Vol IV. No. I.) 

A discussion of the origin of Mahay ana Buddhism R. C* 
Armstrong. 

7. Journal of the Cama Oriental Institute Bombay. (No. 8.) 

Some new facts and theories relating to Parsi history. 

5. Journal of Indian History, Madras. (Vol. IV. Parts I, II, III.) 

The Diplomatic theories of ancient India and Arthasastra 
Dr. K. Nag and Mr. V. R. V. Dikshitar. 

The great civil war of Vizianagaram Rev. H. Heras, 

S. J., M. A. 

Forgotten episodes in the history of Mediaeval India Dr. S. K. 
Iyengar. 

9. Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, Poona. (Vol. VII, VIII.) 
Date of Kautilya, D. R. Bhandarkar. 

The Geography of Vatsyayana H. C. Chakladar. 

Hindu theories of punishment J. N. C. Ganguly. 

Magadha and Rajgriha in Pali literature. Dr. Bimala Charan 
Law. 

Parasika dominion in ancient India, D. R. Bhandarkar. 

10, Journal of the B, B. Royal Asiatic Society. (Vol. II no 1.) 

The serpent sacrifice mentioned in Mahabharatha. M. Win- 
ternitz. 

11. Journal of Indologie and Iranistilc Leipzig. (Vol. IV parts I &II) 

An enquiry into the age of the Upanishads. Eric Fraau- 
wallner. 

Early history of Sanskrit philology. Th. Zachariae. 
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NOTES OF the QUARTER. 

Public Meetings. 

A public meeting under the auspices of the Society was 
held on 4-12-1926, in the Hindn Samaj Hall, when Mr. Varanasi 
Suryanarayana Sastri, delivered an instructive lecture on '''Andhra- 
bhdshanusasanam,*' Pundit Prayaga Venkatarama Sastri garu presided. 

Another public meeting of the Society was held on 5-12-1926, 
in the Hindu Samaj Hall, when Mr. S. Bhimasankara Rao, B. A. 
read an interesting paper on ‘The Maha-Bharatha War, and its historic 
importance.’ 

Mr, D. S. Reddi, B. A. (Oxon.y Vice-President of the Society 
presided. 

‘'Andhrabhasha-nusasanam” is a recent work on Telugu 
Grammar written with great erudition by Pundit M. Suryanarayana 
Sastri garu, Telugu Pundit, Government Arts College, Rajahmundry 

Meetings of the Council. 

Proceedings cf the Council meeting held on 12-11-26, 
Resolution passed by circulation among the members of the Council. 

‘'Resolved that M. R. Ry. Ivaturi Kanakachalam Pantulu 
garu, M. A., L. T., Headmaster, Rajah’s College, Parlakimidi, be 
requested to be so good as to make all necessary arrangements for the 
celebration of the Kalinga Day at Mukhalingam, on 26th and 27th Dec. 
1926, as was resolved by this council at its meeting held on 27-10-26, 
and that he be requested to co-opt members for the Reception 
Committee. 

Signed. Bhavaraju V. Krishna Rao. 

Chilukuri Veerabhadra Rao. 

R, Subba Rao. 

N. Kameswara Rao. 

V. Appa Rao. 

Proceedings of the Council meeting held on 20-11-26. 

Resolutions passed by circulation among the members of the Cduncil. 

“Resolved that Messrs. R. Subba Rao and B. V. Krishna Rao* 
Joint Secretaries of the Society be requested to proceed to Madras and 
wait on a deputation on the Rajah Saheb 'of Parlakimidi now in 
Madras, to request him to help the Society in the matter of the 
Kalinga Day Celebration at Mukhalingam.” 
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1 “Resolved that Rs. 30- (Thirty rupees only) be sanctioned as 
travelling expenses, to the Secretaries. 

3. Resolved that the Secretaries may co-opt other members of the 
Society and any prominent gentlemen at Madras to join in the 
deputation.” 

Signed. G. Narayana Rao. 

N. Kameswara Rao. 

Bhavaraju V. Krishna Rao. 

R. Subba Rao. 

D. S. Reddi. 


MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL. 


Proceedings of the Council meeting held on 2-12-1926. 


Present. Mr. D. S. Reddi, Vice-President, (in the chair), 

,, Ch. Veerabhadra Rao, 

,, C. Narayana Rao, 

,, N. Kameswara Rao. 

„ R. Subba Rao. 

,, B. V. Krishna Rao. 

I. Resolved that the following gentlemen, having signified their 
assent to become members, be enrolled as members of the 
Society. 


Messrs. 1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
6 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

U. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 


P Satyanarayana Rao, M. A. (Oxon.), I. 0. S. 

C. Suryaprakasa Rao, B. A. 

R. Venkatasivudu, M. A. 

Prof. Devadatta Ramakrishna Bhandarkar, M. A. 
N. Rangaswami, M. A. 

K. L. Narasimha Rao. 

G. Gangaraju 
V. Venkateswara Sastrulu* 

Prof. Henry Heras S. J., M. A. 

William Bertie Brierly, I. E. S. 

Oh. Raghava Rao, M. A., B. L. 

P, Satyanarayana, M. A., M. L. 

Pandit Hirananda Sastri, M. A. 

D. Appa Rao, Bar-at-Law. 

D. Sobhanadri Sastri, M. A., B. Com. 

P, Somasundaram, B. A., B. L. 

Prattipati Satyanarayana Rao B. A., B. L. 

A. Venkatachalam, B. A., B. L. 

C. Rama Rao, B. A., B. L. 

K. Rajaratnam, B. A. 
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Messrs. 21, N. Venkata Subba Rao 

22. T. Ramakrishna Rao, B. A., L. T. 

23. B. Satyanarayana, B. A., L. T. 

II. Resol vedlihat the following Journals be accepted in Ex- 
change for our Journal. 

1. Jaina Gazette 

2. Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. 

3. Archaelogical Series published by the Archl. 
Department H. E. H. The Nizam’s Government. 

4. Zietschrift fur Indologie (Journal cff Indian 
Phiolological Research) Halle, (Saale.) 

5. Mysore Economic Journal. 

6. Journale de la Societie de L’ Histoire de L’Inde 

Francaise, Pondicherry. 

7. Educational Review, Madras. 

8. Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, 

9. Journal of Indian History, Madras. 

10. Nagari Pracharini Patrika, Benares, 

III. Read letter from Mr. C. Hayavadini Rxo, Editor, Mysore 
Economic Journal, Bangalore. 

Resolved to supply him with a copy of ‘'Sri Rajaraja Patta- 
bhisheka-Sanchika” for review in the Mysore Economic 
Journal. 


IV. 


V. 


VI. 


VII. 


Resolved that the following gentlemen be considered to have 
resigned their membership of the Society. 


Messrs. 


1. Adidim Narayananiurthi. 

2. Ganala Ramamurty. 

3. Bhagavatula Appa Rao. 

4. lyyanki Venkata Ramanayya. 

5. Dr. B. Seshagiri Rao. 

6. N. Sundaram Pantulu. 

7. J. V. Krishna Rao. 


Resolved that the Sum of R^. 150 (One hundred and fifty only) 
advanced by the Treasurer on 7-10-1926, and 19-10—1926 be 
returned to him with thanks, 

(vide Proceedings of the Council dated 27-10-1926.) 

Resolved that the sum of Rs. 100 (one Hundred only) advan- 
ced by the Treasurer on 8-11-1926, for paying the Printer be 
approved. 

Resolved that two members of the Society be deputed to enlist 
support for the Society, and that any expenses they might 
incur be met by the Society. 
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VIII. Resolved that the following members do form a Sub- 
committee and fix up a programme, and make all necessary 
arrangements for the Kalinga Day Celebrations, on 26th and 
27th December, with power to add to their i^umber. 

Messrs. C. Narayana Rao. 

R. Subba Rao. 

B. V. Krishna Rao. 

T. Kanakachalam Pantulu. 

IX. Resolved that the Raja of Parlakimidi, Sri Sri Sri Krishna 
Chandra Gajapati Narayana Deo Bahadur Varu, be elected as 
a PATRON of the Society. 

X, Resolved that M. R. Ry. Dr. S. Krishna Swami Aiyangar 
Avl., M. A., Rh. D., University Professor of History & 
Archaeology Madras, be elected as an Honorary Vice-President 
of the Society. 

XI. Resolved that the accounts of the Society from 27--10-1926 to 
2“12~1926, be passed, 

Proceedings of the Council meeting held on 10-12-1926. 

Present: — Mr. C. Narayana Rao (in the chair.) 

Mr. M. Ramakrishna Kavi. 

Mr. R. Subba Rao. 

B. V. Krishna Rao. 

N. Kameswara Rao. 

I. Resolved that the Rani of Kohanka and Veeravaram Estates 
Sri Sri Sri Rani Rao Ramayamma Rao Bahadur Varu be 
olectad as the Vice-Patron of the Society. 

II. Resolved that the following gentlemen be admitted as members 
of the Society. 

Messrs. 1 M. Narasimham. 

2 S. Kameswara Rao, B.A., B. L. 

3 S. Subrahmanyam. 

4 lyyanki Venkata Ramanayya. 

5 Vadrevu Bapiraju, B.A., B. L. 

6 Sri Raja Vikrama Deva Varma Gam. 

III. Resolved that the following Journals be accepted as exchanges 
for our Journal. 

1. Journal of the Academy of Fine Arts, Paris. 

2. Journal of the Maha Bodhi Society, Calcutta. 

3. Annual Reports of the Epigraphical Department Southern 
Circle, Madras. 

4. Archseological Publications of the Govt. Museum, Madras. 



IV. Read letter from the Editor of the aociety’s Journitl, inform- 
. iog that the present printers of the Journal are not able to do 
the work satisfactorily, 

Resolved that the next part of the Journal be printed in the 

Diocesan Press, Madras. 

» 

V. Resolved that the proposal of M. R. Ry. N. Kameswara Rao 
Paiitulu gam, Treasurer of the Society, to remove the Books 
and other property of the Society from the Sarada Reading 
Roofti to his house be accepted with thanks, 

VI, Resolved that a further sum of Rs. 50 (Fifty rupees only) be 
returned with thanks to M.R.Ry. N. Kameswara RaoPantulu 
garu, Treasurer, towards the advance of Rs. 100 paid by him 
on 8 — 11^ — 26, and approved on 2-12-26. 

Proceedings of the Council meeting held on 6 - 1 - 27 . 

Preseni:-Mr. Jayanti Ramayya Pantulu, President, 

,, Bhavaraju V. Krishnarao. 

,, R. Subba Rao. 

„ D. S. Reddi. 

,, N. Kameswara Rao. 

I. Rjsolved that the accounts from 2-12-26 to G-1-27 be passed. 

11. Resolved that the following gentlemen, having signified their 
assent to become members, be enrolled as members of the 
Society. 

Messrs. G. Gangadhara Sornayajulu, M.A., B.L. 

(Retired DistricA ami Sessions Judge,) 

,, T. Bhujanga Rao Pantulu, B.A., B.L. Sub- Judge, 

,, V. Picha> ya, B.A., Pleader, Cuddapah. 

,, Srimati Y. V. R mganayakiamma, B.A.,L.T., Teacher. 
,, G. Lakshin ana Riddi, B.A., B.L., Pleader, G utti. 

,, Chandrasekhara Reddi, B. A., Bezwada. 

,, N. R inga Reddi, B.A., B.L,, Vakil, Proddutur. 

., P. Kurma Rao, M.A., L.T,, Teacher, Chicacole. 

HI. Road letter and telegram from Mr. I. Kanakachalam pantulu , 
M.A., L, T., Parlakimidi, advising postponement of the cele- 
bration of the Kalinga day to itfth &: 11th April. 

Resolved that the suggeston be accepted under the circum. 

. stances stated in the letter. 

IV. Read letters from the Director General of Archaeology in 
India and Editor, The Indian Antiquary, 
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Resolved that the following exchanges be accepted^ 

1. The Indian Antiquary. 

2. Epigraphia Indica. 

3. Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica. 

4. Journal of the Madras Ge<}graphical Association. 

V. Resolved that Messrs. C. Atrnarain, B.A., B.L., and R. Subba 
Rao, M.A., L.T., be requested to serve on the Editorial Com- 
inifctee of the Journal. 
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APPEAL. 

The Joint Secretaries earnestly appeal to all members of the 
Society to be so good as to kindly bring into the Society as many new 
members as possible ard thus helx) to carry out the objects. 

TREASURER’S APPEAL. 

Members who are in arrears of their subscriptions are 
earnestly requested to make early remittances, so as to enable the 
Society to carry on its work without break. 
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RAJAHMUNDRY MUSEUM PLATES OF 
ANNADEVA CHODA. 

V. Appa Rao, b. a., b. l,, 

INTRODUCTION. 

This inscription records the grant of an agrahara by name 
Choda Annadevavaram by Anna Deva ChcVla who seems to be a 
chief of the tract of country between the rivers Krishna and Goda- 
very during the first quarter of the fifteenth century of the Christian 
era. 0) This C. P. grant is preserved in the Museum Hall at Rajah- 
mundry. It contains at present of four plates; and three more plates 
at least viz. the second, the fifth, and the seventh are lost. The 
plates are loose and the ring in which they are fastened is lost. The 
plates measure 11 by 5”. The rims of the plates are slightly 
raised. There is writing only on one side of the first plate; The plates 
are in good condition, and the engraving is excellent. The writing 
is legible. The language used is throughout Sanskrit. The plates, 
were first discovered at Annavaram near Tuni, in the East Godaveri 
District. 


POINTS OF PALAEOGRAPRICAL INTEREST. 

1. The script used in these plates is the Telugu script. The 
letters have almost assumed their present shape. 

(1) This 0. P. grant has been mentioned in the annual report Qf* epigraphy, 
Southern Circle, for the year 1919 at page 75. 
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2. la, sha, ka, still maintain their old form. 

3. The difference between ba. and bha is that the latter has the 
top stroke while the former has none. The vogue of denoting the 
aspirant with down stroke (Vattu) has not come into use. 

4. da and da are almost alike except that the latter has a greater 

curve. 

5. Repha in conjunct consonants is denoted in many places 
by the “velapali gilaka,” 

6. The vowel '6’ has no top stroke as at present. 

7. The anuswara is always used for the corresponding nasal* 

8. Almost all the letters have the top stroke (Talakattu). 

SOME POINTS OF ORTHOGRAPHICAL INTEREST. 

1. la is used in many places in which la ought to have been used 

2. In certain places anuswara is used where it is not necessary, 
e. g. Amnadeva, Prasariinna, etc. 

3. The letter following the* anuswara is doubled in certain 
places and not doubled in certain places. 

4. Words with the anuswara (Where it is not necessary) are 
also used without the anuswara. Both forms are present as e. g, 
Prasarhnna. ( cf. lines 5 and 11 of plate 1 ) 

5. The use of velapaligilaka to denote the repha is being 
given up. 

The inscription is a prasasthi of Annadeva Choda and his 
family in eulogistic terms. The whole inscription except that portion 
which enumerates the donees is in verse. The language generally is 
chaste. The description of the country ruled by the Chodas is 
described very beautifully and Is true to nature. The author who 
composed this pra^athi states that the country abounded in gardens of 
areca palm, sugar cane, and mango. It was full of rice fields, Itg 
towns were thronged by traders from all parts of the world. The 
plate giving the early genealogy of the family is lost. These kings 
call themselves the Chodas of the solar race. They consider Karikala 
as the ancestor of their family. They consider themselves as 
kshatriyas by caste. 7’here are several other Choda families which 
ruled various portions of the Andhra country like the Telugu Chodas 
of Nellore and the Velanati Chodas who ruled from Chandavolu. 
The Karidwakolanu plates of Karaaraja(i) popularly known as 
Bhaktiraja mentions the legendary Bhagiratha and Sreerama as their 
ancestors and proceeds to state that Arikala, and Karikala(^) were 
born in that race. In the line of Karikala was born Damanripala who 
(1) C, P. No. 181 of Mr. Sewells* list; see inscriptions of the Madras Presidency 
Vol. 2 Page 982; No. 180, Vm obliged to Mr. B. V. Krishna Row, the formed 
editor of the Journal for getting inked impression of these plates for me. 

(0 ^ : I 

Kandwakolanu plates. 
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bore the title of Chauhatta Narayana. Even the scanty information 
obtained in the present inscription carries us one generation earlier 
than that furnished by the Kandwakolanu plates. Annadeva married 
in the family of the chiefs of Undi. Pinayundi the brother-in-law of 
Annadeva seems to be a near relative, most probably the brother of, 
Undraja. The Ravulaparthi copper plate grant gives their 
genealogy(0. These Undrajas also claim to be kshatriyas of the 
Solar race. These Chodas are pious saivites. They made many a 
votive gift to the temples of Siva at Draksharaina, Pattasam 
Mahanandiswarara, Tripurintakam, Sreesailam and Benares. They 
patronised brahminical learning by making donations of lands and 
agrahiras to brahmins learned in religious and secular lore. 

THE GENEALOGY. 

The genealogy of the family as gathered from the plates is 
as follows: — 

Eruvabhima 

I 

Damanripala 

I 

Somabhupa 

1 

Gangadhara 

Kamaraja alias Bhaktiruja 

I 

Annadeva 

I 

V eerabhadra 

Eruvabhima, the earliest name that this inscription gives is a 
great warrior. There are some chatu verses in Telugu praising his 
valour. Mr. V. Prabhakarasastry quotes them in his Chtupadyamani- 
manjari{^). He might have been also known by another name 

(1) This grant is mentioned by Mr. 0. Yeerabhadra Rao in his history of the 
Andhras Vol. 3 Page 191 — 192. 

(2) Voll Page 114. 

5^56000 Ton»c8rA>c 

\J cr> ^ 

■^6©^ ^eoex)0\e)'3 ooT^e)^-ffr*oz3o^ 

eo CLD 

nil «'S?'^;ScS 

5'^tS43 %6ot3o-!s^<s&v><3S>T‘o^l^ 2.® 

6'!5cj;€)pr»9’cr'a»C^?6 . 
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Mailamabhlma. It is greatly interesting to have come to know that 
Eruvabhima who is considered to be a mythical person is a historical 
personage and the ancestor of one of the powerful feudatory princes 
of the Telugu Country. His son was Damanripala, known also as 
Chauhatta Narayana. His son was Somabhupa and very little is 
known about him. Gangaihara was the son of Somabhupa. He bore 
the titles of Arigandaraganda and Eayav^syabhujanga. He is the 
father of K^mar^ja and is well known by his other name Bhaktir^ja. 
He was a great devotee of Siva. He worshipped the God during the 
six prescribed times of the day. He made a pilgrimage to Sreesaila, 
the holy of the holies for the Saivites, in the Saka year 1227 and made 
a gift of an agrahtlra by name Kandwakolanu to Visv^svara- 
brahmachari. This Visv6swara brahmachari lived on Sreesaila and 
he was one of the most learned and saintly personages, universally 
worshipped in the fourteenth century. He trained a large body of 
students who wandered along with him in the Telugu country. We 
find some of his inscriptions in the temple of Chalukya Bhiraeswara. 
We also learn from Sreenadha’s Sivaratri M^hatmyam that 
Bhaktiraja made grants of two villages by name Atukuru and 
Amudalapalli at the instance of Polidevayya(0« Bhakti raja bore the 
title of Rayav63yabhu3anga and Gandabh^runda, bh6runda(2). It is 
he who built the town of Kamapuri, a glowing description of which is 
given in the present inscription. Previously the capital of these 
Chodas was Mummadi prolavara which appears to be a great port. 
Annadeva the son of Kamaraja is' considered to be the greatest hero 
of his line. He commanded a large body of troops. He and his son 
Veerabhadra consolidated their power. It is during their time that 
Katayav6ma was trying to subjugate the territory north of th® 
Krishna. Annadeva was a very great philanthropic person and is 
known to have fed large numbers of brahmins 

This inscription is of very great local interest. It throws a 
great light on the history of the country during the 14th and the 
early part of the fifteenth centuries. The country now known as the 
districts of Vizagapatam and the Goda varies ceased to be of any 
importance as a buffer, after the downfall of the Kukatiyas and it was 

(1) Sivarathri Mahathmyam Canto 1 verie 16. 

(R) ^ 

ter 

etc. 

Kandwakolanu Plates. 
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the scene of many wars. The Gajapathis of Orissa, the Karnaba 
kings of Vijayanagara, the reddi chiefs of Venkatagiri and Kondavidu, 
and the muhammadan powers of the north and the south, all wanted 
to have ascendency over the country and a great internecine war 
began. After 1320 A. D., the Telingana got disrupted into many 
principalities; the naiks who held great military posts under the 
Kikatiyas, established petty independencies. (1) There Was no central 
power to bring them under control. Inscriptions record frequent raids 
by the various powers mentioned above. These chiefs seem to have 
taken a great part in these battles. They would join one king or the 
other in order to make a balance of power. Thus we see in order to 
put down the rising power of the Kannada kings, Annad6va joined 
hands with the Turushka King (Probably one o&the Bahamani kings) 
and inflicted a defeat on the former. The battle of Kakaraparthi is 
described as a great sacrifice (Yajna) and it was a crushing defeat for 
the Kannada kings. 

In spite of the bombastic praise conferred on them in this 
record they do not seem to bo more than Mandalesvaras or chiefs of 
some power. There is no doubt that these were subdued by K Stay a 
Verna and paid their allegence to him. 

The important historical incidents mentioned in this grant 

are: — 

1. Bhaktlsvara defeated Boggara and other yavana chieftains 

near Gulapundi even while he was a youth, 

2. He defeated the Gajapathi near Panchadhara. 

3. He defeated Singabhupathi in a battle near Bharanipidu. 

4. He defeated Dibar Khan and others at the town of Pedakonda. 

5. He defeated Veerannavotha near Sfiravaram. 

6. Having allied himself with the Turushka king AnnadAva 

defeated the Karnaba kings with no other help than that of 
his sword. 

7. Annadeva defeated the kings of the south near Attili and 

protected 10,000 of the enemy army. 

8. With the help of the junior Undi Raja, he killed the Kannada 

army near Kakaraparthi on the banks of the Godaveri in 
order to protect his friend. 

9. He protected the family of Kataya Verna as they prostrated 

at his feet (being defeated in a battle). 

10. He gilded the temples of Gdmukha Girisvara and Veerabha- 
dra of Pattasa with gold. 

(1) Anithalli’s Kaluvacheru inscription ; Andhra Bharati Vol. 3 parts 5 & 6. 
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11. He made a gift of villages to Visv^svara of Benares his 

family diety. 

12. He gilded with gold the crests of the temples of Bhimesvara 

at Drakshadiramapura, i.e. Draksharama, 

13. He made a gift of 100 cows to brahmins of Pattasam in the 

river Godaveri. 

14. He made an agrahara of Annadevavaram and granted it to 

brahmins. 

15. Bhaktlsvara built the town of Kamapuri. 


Kataya Verna and His Family. 

i 

This inscription states that Annadeva protected Kataya 
Verna’s family having defeated them in a battle. As we have already 
observed these Chodas are the feudatories of the reddis of Rajahmundry. 
It is curious to learn that they were defeated by their own vassals. 
Who are the persons meant by the phrase “Kataya Verna Vamsa” 
and how happened it that they came to be defeated? 

There is one theory propounded by the author of Andhrula 
Charitram, Mr. 0. Veerabhadra Rao, that Annadeva defeated Veera- 
bhadra Reddi and Vemardddi of Rajahmundry, and ruled that 
kingdom for about 10 or 15 years after their downfall. In that event 
the Gajapathis of Orissa must have conquered these Chodas subse- 
quently. There is no other evidence except the present inscription to 
show that the downfall of the reddis of Rajahmundry was due to 
these Chodas. On the other hand the tradition and several inscrip- 
tions point out that it was Kapilesvara Gajapathi of Orissa that 
conquered the eastern coast of the Telingana from the reddis. Ins- 
criptions numbers 44, 100, and of the S. I. I. Vol. V. show that by the 
Saka Year 1380 the viceroys of Kapilesvara were ruling the Rajah- 
mundry kingdom. The last inscription available of Annadeva is that 
of Saka Year 1335 (1). And we have got inscriptions of the Rajah- 
mundry reddis even after the year 1335 in the several temples of the 
Godaveri district. It is not probable that these Chodas might not 
have made any donative gifts, were" they succesful against the reddis. 
Sreenadha, the famous Telugu poet dedicated his Bhim6svara Purana 
to BendapMi Anna the minister of Veerabhadra Reddi. It might be 
about the Saka year 1355. In the introductory verses we have got a 
reference to Annadeva Choda and his son Veerabhadra. It is stated 
there that Ariyeti Lingana, an ancestor of Anna put down Veerabha- 
dra and Annadfiva of the Solar race in order to consolidate the power 


(1) S. I. I. Vol. 5. No. 145. 
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of his master Allada Rcddi. (1) We know that Allada is the father 
of Veerabhadra and NTema. KS'iikhandam which is a later work of 
Sreenadha, dedicated to Veerabhadra Roddi, states that he ruled the 
country between the Krishna and the Chilka lake. He does not 
mention any enemy worth the name in the country. Under these 
circumstances it is not possible to believe that Annadeva defeated 
Veerabhadra and ruled the kingdom of Rajahmundry. Hence it is 
not possible that the words "Kataya V^ma Vamsa’ refers to Veera- 
bhadra and Verna. 

The word ‘vamsa’ literally means a family. We cannot say 
that it applies to a son-in-law who is not related by consanguine 
affinity. 

Kabaya V6ma the great scholar-hero was a famous minister 
of Kumira giri Reddi of Kondavldu. Kumara giri was more interested 
in music, dancing, dramaturgy, and literature than in the administ- 
ration of his kingdom(2). So he left the reins of the kingdom in the 
hands of his brother-in-law Kataya V^ma, Inscriptions describe that 
he was to Kumaragiri as lord Krishna was to Dharma Raja(^). The 
first thing that Kataya set himself to do was the restoration of the 
northern Telingana. With that object Kataya led many an expedition 
into the country north of the Krishna. The turbulent Manne chiefs 
and Annadeva offered the greatest resistance to his onslaught 
Kataya succeeded in bringing them under control and added a good 
slice of the country to the Kondavldu Kingdom. His raids might 
have been about the Saka Years, 1507, 1310, and 1313. We have got 
inscriptions of Kataya V6ina in all these year8(^). Excepting these 
three inscriptions all the other available inscriptions of Kataya V6ma 
are after the Saka Year 1330. For some reason not exactly known, 
Kataya V6ma left Kondavldu for good and settled down at Rajha- 
mundry, at some time prior to Saka 1330. The Thotharamudi 
inscription above referred to states that Kumaragiri made a gift of the 

(1) Bhoemeswarapuranam Cantos 1 verse 63. 

dtSbsStfS'TT^iojrtoir w©a5*r'^0-u> 

CO 

(2) See KStaya Verna's Commentary on Malavikagnimitra; latrqduotory verse 

(8) Epi. Indi Vol iv p p. 318—27 (the Tottaramudi Inscr). 

(4) S. I. I. Vol. 5 No. 7 & 155; Epi. Indi. Vol. IV P, 128, 
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eastern kingdom of Rajahmundry to KStaya Verna being pleased with 
his services to the state. 

Kataya V6ma must have died about the Saka Year 1336. 
His last inscription bears that date. His son Kumaragiri’s inscrip- 
tions assuming the title of the king begin in that year(i). Kumaragiri 
the son of Kataya V6ma must have been a mere youth at the time 
of his accession. Kumaragiri seems to have died shortly afterwards - 
He was a married man, and left a son. The state of the country at 
the time of Kumaragiri’s death is elaborately described in the 
Kaluvacheru inscription of Anithalli. That record after stating that 
Kumaragiri died, goes on to say that Allada the relative (Bandhu) of 
Kataya V6ma has raised the earth which sunk into the sea of 
turbulent chiefs who proved traitorous to the cause of their lord. He 
then conferred the kingdom on Anithalli(‘*^). A similar state of 
affairs has been recorded in the Pali vela inscription of Allada which 
bears the date of Saka 1338. It traces the genealogy of Allada and 
goes on to state that, after the death of Kataya V^ma, Allada uprooted 
the whole of his (Kataya* s) enemy race, and established the kingdom 
of Kataya V6ma permanently for his offspring. Here by his word 
‘Drohi kula’ a number of enemies are referred to(‘^). 

It is clear from this that, after the death of Kataya V§ma, 
there was a rebellion in the country. The rebels are described as 
‘kunripathis, and ‘drohis*. The latter word literally means a traitor, 
a man who proves ungrateful to his lord. Who are these rebels? 
our surmise is that they are no other than Annad^va Chdda and his 
son Veerabhadra. There might have been the Undrajas and the 

(1) 3, 1. 1. Vol. 5. Nos. 4, 3, 2. Local Records Vol. 2 P. 125, 

gqjpfw 3 ^ f 
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(3) 3. LI. Vol. 5. No. 113. 
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border Manne chiefs along with them. These, taking advantage of 
the death of Kataya and finding Kumaragiri to be a weakling, rose in 
rebellion and defeated the Roddi armies. Kumaragiri might have 
died on the battlefield. The rebels were momentarily victorious. 
Aha la the ‘bandhu* of Kataya now rose to the occasion and put down 
the rebellion with a strong hand. In this suppression one Manchalla 
Narabarineni, son of Pinnamaneni had helped Allada very greatly. 
The inscriptions below noted bear the dates S. 1337 and S. 1338 
respectively and are in the temple of Kshfrararn^svara, at Palkol in 
Narsapur taluk. West Godavari district(^). Narabarineni styles 
himself as ‘'Doddayya Yalla Bhuthalapathe Rajya prathisthapaka” 
and in one place Allada is styled as 'ChamUnatha’ It is evident from 
these that Allada with the help of his vassals was pursuing the rebel 
Annadeva in his own territory. 

From this it is clear that the Reddi kingdom of RajhamundrY 
has come into the hands of Allada and his sons through Anithalli, 
the daughter of Kataya V^ma after the death of her brother 
Kumaragiri and his son. Allada was only a commander of the army. 

Dr. Hultzsch thinks that the traitor (Dr6hi) referred to in the 
Palivela inscription is Peda Komati Vemareddi of Kondavtdu. We 
think it is more probable that the enemy referred to is Annadeva 
and his comrades, but not Peda Komati V6ma. The name of the drohi 
is not mentioned in the inscription; the writer feels that even to 
mention his name is infra dig* It cannot also be said that Peda 
K6mati is in any way a drohi of Kataya V^ma. The word us^ed is 
‘dr6hikula’ and we think the meaning of it to be a large liUmber of 
traitors, and not the family of one drdhi. The word used for these trai- 
tors in AnithJilli’s inscription ‘Kunrpathi Jalarasi’ supports our view 
It cannot also be said that Allada uprooted the family of Peda Kdmati 
for, we know that RS 3 ha Vemana son of Peda Komati succeeded his 
father and met his death otherwise than on the battlefield. Un- 
doubtedly, the victory mentioned in the Palivela inscription is 
against these Ch6ias only. Subsequent to the Saka year 1335 we do 
not hear any thing of Annadeva or his son Veerabhadra. Evidently 
the line became extinct. 

DATE OF THE GRANT. 

Unfortunately the plate mentioning the year of the grant 
is lost. Hence we have to find the probable date. Certain of the 
incidents mentioned here are mentioned in other lithic records of 
known dates. This inscription states that AnnadAva gilded the 
crest of the temple of Bhimaya (Bhimesvara) at Draksharama, 

(1) 8. 1. 1. Vol. 5 No3. 133. 134. 
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An inscription on the walls of that temple bearing the Saka year 1336 
celebrates this event. In that inscription Annad^va is styled as 
RSjadhiraja Param^swara Phrvasimhasanadhisvara Paramamahesvara’* 
The gift of 1000 cows to brahmins at Pattasam might be about Saka 
year 1330. Pattasam is now known as Pattisam and is a celebrated 
place of Saivite pilgrimage. There is also another such place at 
Mahanand^svaram near P6lavaram in the Agency division of the 
East Godavary district. Pattisam and Mahanandtsvaram seem to 
have come into great celebrity in the fourteenth century of the 
Christian era. There is an inscription of Annadeva on the temple of 
Mahanandesvaram, making certain gifts of land in Kr6paka to the 
temple of Mahanandesvaram and its Sthanathipathi Nissanka 
Kamaya. This inscription bears the date of Saka year 1330. It might 
be that Annadeva visited Mahanandesvaram on the occasion of his 
visit to Pattasam. Finally we have got the reference to the defeat 
of Kataya Vema’s family, It might be probably, as we have suggested 
in the previous paragraphs, about the year S. 1336. This grant might 
have been made when Annadeva obtained a victory over tphe Reddis 
and was full of high hopes about S. Year 1336. 

NAMES OF PLACES. 

The grant is of a village named after Annadeva. Its full 
name is Choda Annadevavaram. In the abridgement of the name it 
may become either Chddavaram or Annavaram. There are a number 
of villages bearing resemblance to the above two names. It is 
also stated that the village is situated in Visarainadu and is on the 
banks of Ganga at Pinnasani sanga. Further it is to the west of the 
hill of pallQru. Ganga is another name given to the river Godavari 
and it is not possible to find out any village bearing such name near 
the banks of the Godavari. There are a number of other towns 
mentioned in the grant, Kamapuri, the town built by Kamaraja may 
be Kamavarapukota in the west Godaveri district. Mummadi 
prolavaram which is described to be a big trading centre may be 
Murumanda Polavaram in the East Godavari district. Kankaraparru 
is now known as Kakaraparru and is in the West Godavari district. 
Attili is still known by that name. Panchadhara is a village 
bearing the same name even now, about 15 miles from Anakapalli in 
the V izag district. 



TEXr 

Plate 1. 


1. Om kara van-nikhila^ vag-vibhavasya srshtiradya Sarat-tuhina 

dldhiti camdrik-abba sarv^s-varadi Sakalamara varh — 

2. da niyya* vani varabhayakara bhavtat-prasam^na sa bharati 

nikhila'^ veda purana rClpa vag-vadinl ka — 

3. mala^ sambhava mukhya vamdya-hamsavadata vapu-ragama mau}i 

nirgya cin~matra mdrttir'^-avata-dakhilaS — 

4. prapamcam-anamda railrttir‘‘^“akhilarntara* margga^® vrttir"” 

amblidruhaika sariicaran6llasantl~asvadit~6mdu vi — 

5. galan-na mara-mrfcardrari sa yogi variidya vibhava bhavatat- 

prasainnna^^’-Damtagra koti dara dashta dhara dharasya yasy a — 

6. m gak6 nikbila varidbayah pravrdbab-sv^dambu bimdu vad- 

udamcita satva vrtt^r-rabhamtyasau kiri tanur~bari — 

7. rastu bhdtyai \\i\\ yasy a trildka jananl janant bhavan^ 

yasy^swarah strP‘*^ jagatam janak6 girlsah yasya smrtir- 
nikhila vi— 

8. ghna tamo vivasvan-so~yam kanmdra-"vadan6 jayatat-kumarah 

(5) H6madri garbha vipulaika purdpakamtba pr^ — 

9. kara bbdta iiiabitavadbi parvatagr^-visvam prabddhayitum- 

iiccalitd pradlpau d6va Jnay6va jayata — 

10. miha Pusbpavamtau (O) yam samstuvamti Girijam Prakrtimca 

Mayani Lakshmliii Girarii sakala srshti nidana rbpam — Du 

11. rga pracariidi Mahisbasura mardinl sa Bhargaika mrgya vibhava 

bhavatat-prasamnnai3 (7) Kridan-muda sfti putarncita tigma — 

12. Bharius“-cuda~vatamsa pada lambita camdra bimbah-ud-dama 

srriiga rava piirita padmaj-amdah ksh6tr6svar6 disatu sa — 

13. -rva subhani nityam | 8 | Gamga taramga tanu slkara tSra kartjii 

sams^vya niana Himarasmi kala kir5tam ardhariiga kariitawa — 

14. nimadi gunollasariiiarii-aradhayami manas^ sivam-ashta mbrtiiii 

I 9 I Adhyasituh^^ svasura manidira 6 

1 From the original plates. Impressions will appear in a subsequent issue of 
the journal. 

2 Read 'nikhila* 3 Read 'ntya* 4 Read ‘prasannS-* 

5 Read ‘nikhila* 6 Read ‘Kamala* 7 Read ‘mCirti* 

8 Read ‘khila* 9 Read ‘mdrti’ 10 Read ‘khila* 

11 Read * prasanna* 12 Read "yaseyeswarastn” 

13 Read ‘prosann^’ 14 Read ‘Adhyasitu* 
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Plate 2 

15. ISmara katninibbih^yuddhathgan^ nihata vira var6-sya kamta 

vishn6r‘“i'va— bdhi tanaya bhavad—annaniaaiba * 

16. JStas-tay6r-abhavad-6ruva Bhima bhftpastrailokya gita vimalat- 

ma^ yasah pratapah-Po^Smbika pr— 

17. tir-an^ka kala pravlno bhdl6ka kalpa taruriva-kship^ yah- 

Lakshiiiipatis“tadanu Damanrpala cam 

18. dro jatas-tayor-jagati visruta dharma miirttih^ Siirambika patir- 

abhdd-adha s6ma bhtipah khsirambudh6 — 

19. riva tato jagatam-upasyah“GamgaJhar6jana‘tay6rirug'ambikayah 

pranesvarah pradhita mana — 

20. dhano nrpalah^-sakshai-girisam-iva yam vibudhastuvariiti 

dharmaika mdrtim-arigamdara gariida kirtim 

21. Gariigadharad*”iri]gamambikay a sam^tat-saiibh^gya saurya mahito- 

jani kamar^jaii-'yas-camdra 

22. cMa caranamburuhaika bhaktya Bhaktisvarahvayam-agM- 

bhuvaneshu pasc§.ti * Praiiit^ yuvaiva Gu~ 

23. lapoomdi purasya liunln yo Bhoggaradi yavanadhi-patin-ajaishit- 

pri\cyamca koppula patir-ddisi"’ 

24. y6na Pamcadh^raiiigan^ Gajapatim Jayat“abhyash6ci"”buragranir'~ 

bharani pati purl samipe yas-siiiiga 

25. bhtltala patim kadan6 vyanaishlt~yas~tcjaBtica PedakoiMa purl 

samlp6 Rakshdbal^n-daburu khanu 

26. mukhan-djashlt^'-y^naiva Suravara pattana'^ sannidhaTic viranna 

v6ta nrpatir-vijit£» vinodat tasyagrahlt-kara 

27. Sardruham-annam^mb^ Bhaktlsvarasya Girijova sasaiiika maul6h* 

Bhaktlsvaroyara-adha nirniitavan-udArilm-ii 

28. jjrumbhamfina vibhavam puram-Mma namna-ya-punyaslla 

manuj^sraya nOjjagaty'dm kalyaru n4ma ka — 

Plate 2 B. 

29. maniyya^ tar^ par^bhut * Amdhnivatamsam-iha kdmapuri 

prasiddhiX vistiXri Sarva vibhavii sukrutaika 

30. BhOmih- Jitv^b-'mar^iidra(l) nagarirn kshapiiiXpda punyam 

uijruriibhati satata sariibharad-amnna dati^'^ * Harmy^suya-— 

31. tra nisi nirbhara k§,matamtra kaiiita kiicantara galan-mrgan^bhi 

r^nau nityam caran sitagurupyabhajat-'kalaiiika bha — 

1 one plate seems to have been lost 2 Read ‘viraab^tma* 

3 Read ‘martih’ 4 Read ‘Ajani* 5 Read *disi' 

6 Read ‘ajaisheet* 7 Read ‘Pattana’ 8 Read ‘amareilidra* 

9 Read ‘Aunadana* 
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32. vam dhruvam jayati kAmapuriya murvya n * yatranu vidhi 

vicaran-narundday^di v6]asu siici — 

33. ta sivArccana^ karma yajndh-ghariiti ravah nruti path^na manah 

pravisya tatr^pyagham harati kAmapuri — 

34. ya mldy^ * yatrAitn^anS mxhxta punyaphalaika gamyo kastdri 

k^dya ganitarddha gan im nirlkshya-vidvad~gan6 

35. Bhavad-anamta padardha vAdi sarv6pi jayati kAiinapurt 

prdhivyam * Bhaktisvarasya tanayo-mihi — 

36. tonna d^vas-tasyabhavaj-jagati jamgama pA^rijatah-saumdarya 

sima paribhuta Jayaiiita ki — 

37. lavanya nihnuta navina mrg^iiika radrttilr’ * v^syam- 
ganayata viroihi dhanltalemdro bAhuprat^pa 

38. vibhavad-anad^va bhupah-BhtJitva turu^ka JSf rpat6ssagaf6‘ 

sahtlyah karn^ta sainyam-asi mAtrasakho ^ 

39. vyanaisit * uddaiiida vrtti vibhavattripurinuv-6s6 yo jaggavilga 

mukha vairi varilnyajaisix-Sani 

40. Jivanam suravara dvij ipumgavan^m jagartyayaiii jagati c6da 

kalilmnnadevah^"^ * BhAryoiiiTinatah^* sukrba 

41. van sura vipravarya visvasa vistrta samasta vibhiiti bh6Jah~ 

Sri Visvarialha caranarcana saka"^ bliaktir-mrtya — 

42. liijayo jayatu^ codakulAmna d^vah**^ * Sri cakravarfci tanay^m- 

irugAmbikam yah SuryanvavAya su — 

Plate 3 A. 

43. krtaika phalain siistlain-PimnumdU^ bhupa saliajarn lalaiiA lalc^ina 

bhagyunnatam-iidavahadgirijam-ivesah * 

44. Sri virabhadra nrpatir-bhuvanaika viroyasyatajatvain-aramd- 

ravi vamsa dlpah-soyam vinirjita samasta vi — 

45. rddhi bhdpo jagartti^^ coda kula inamdana mcuiina devah^^ * 

yena-iva bhilviditamattili simni sarvan-nirjitya^ dakshi — 

46. na dig-isvara vairi bhOpan-tatpatt'anAvaraiii^’^ madhya gatas^-ca- 

namras-samrakshita dasa sahasra mita vipakshah* 

47. Adhvaryu bhiita pinayuriidi nrpeui y^na Srl-Gautami nikata 

kanikaraparttP^ v6dyam-alabhya kamnada^^ mukhah 

48. pasOnakari viraJvaro nija suhrtpari raksha-nayai * padAmbuja 

pranata KAtaya V6ma varii'iah kirtyaika Vatsa 

1 Read ‘Sivaroana’ 2 Read ‘rti’ 3 Road ‘martih' 

4 Read ‘Samare’ 5 Read ^Annadevah’ 6 Read ‘BhAryonnatah* 

7 Read ‘Saltta’ 8 ‘tu’ is engraved below the line 

9 Read ‘annadovah* lO Read ‘Pinnumdi' 11 Read ‘jSgarfi’ 

12 Read ‘annadevah* 13 Read ‘pa^tana* etc. 14 Read ‘kAkaraparti’ 

1$ Read 'kannada’ 
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4.9. latay I. samarakshi y^na~s6yam vibhati siranSlgata bh^a raksh^ 
diksha gururjayati c6da ku— - 

50. IftmnaM^vah * yasminpraH^sati mahtmanad^va bhilp6 sarvbpa- 

sargga^^ rahit^ manujas-sadaiva-pugikshu kana — 

51. -na muda ramaiiit^ nityotsavA; vijayat^yariaudara t6jd,h * 

yad-desa 6va vitat6ksii vaii6su^ pakva salyA* — 

52. di sasya bliarit^ sahakara samdr^-sarvdpasargga"' raliite siikrtaika 

gamy 6 khelamti^’ iidnam-amara manujilvata 

53. -rSh’^ yad-desa niauUinani mummadi prolavaraiii nana dig-agata 

maha vanijam nivasam-samkhaiyan^ka nidhi 

54. nitya nivSsa bhdmim smrfcTa bhiy^ni dhanado bhajad-isa 

sakhyam* batkala pujita sad&siva p5,d i padm6 nity^m/^ 

55. na d^na niyam^rccita^ bhumi d^vah-Grorija kirtana samarppita^ 

g6 sahasri vibhr^jat^ vimati’^^ vain^a bhavo-iiinad^^^ — 

56. vah* Nityam girlsa caraiia-varuno iayadi volrtsu sitvapi rnudiyuta 

feamkhya dlpaih nirajay anviina — 

Plate 3 B. 

57. c 5 (T[^ kulcl^iuna^-^ d6v6 j^gartti^’ r;\ja pirani6svara 4sa 
bhfimyam^^ camikara vyajana camara ketn yukt^i ccha — 

58. tr^riika h^ma lalanamkita sapta bhauraim“.^aiivarnam-imdu 

niukuriya sainarpa kclmtclim saudhani samulla — 

59. -sati coda kuUtmua^^ deVah* mildhur/a inukhya rasa sat’ca vil.iH ? 

inrsta nity^riina^^’^dilna vibhavapahata-ksudharti-sai 

60. -va dvij^mdra jati y6gi kulam prahr4i^^"*yat ^ patt vija- 

tyam ayaiTi ainna d4vah * srt Gautarni nikata 

61. Pattasa vtrabhadra pramt6 dvijfemdra nikaraya gavain sahasram- 

dattva^-' tha tattrsam asau inadhitum kiliida'^^ cco — 

62. -damna^-^^ d6va nrpatir ^ jaladbimscasapta * y^pakhilainpi^^^ dha- 

ram sasuriidri mukhyaiiiiittapta kamcana may am 

63. dadata dvijobhyah-bhOiiiatradah patu jitah kila jam \dagnya*i 

cbdariina-'^ d^varaghunayaka etsa bhati 

64. Y^naiva srl gomukha giriBvara vJrabbadra d6valay6 mahita h 4 - 

ma mayahkrt6 « bhilt-sri kasikadhi — 


1 Road ‘anna* 

4 Read ‘vanesu* 

7 Read ‘nitya* 

10 Raad ‘Vimala* 

18 Read ‘Kulfinna* 
16 Read ‘Nityjlnna* 

19 Read ‘datva* 

22 Rpad ‘khiiamapi* 


2 Read sarga’ 

5 Read ‘sarga’ 

8 Read ‘niyamarcita* 
11 Read ‘Annadft’ 

14 Read ‘Jfigarti’ 

17 Read ‘PattanS* 

20 Read ‘kilSda’ Etc. 
S3 Read ‘anna* 


3 Resad ‘taldsu* 

6 Read* khSlanti* 

9 Read ‘Samarpita* 
12 Read ‘la* 

15 Read 'Kulanna* 
18 Read ‘anna’ 

21 Read ‘anna,* 
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65. patayA kula dAvataya gramas-- cavirya patayas == saniudayi yAna * 

sauvarnam=*atma kulasAkhara cddavamdya 

66. draksadi ratiiapurS, bhtmaya saudha -^mdhra sthahmu- 

kuta ratnamak^ri y6na codAriina^ dAvadharanltala naya kAna. 

67. Yb-yam lasad-visari narati samakhya d^s^ c6damna^ dAva vara 

muttama gaifida pdrvam-gariiga tat6 bhuvana visrta — 

68. Pimnna^^sani samgA “ nna d6va nrpatir dvijasad = akarsU * palllSiri 

sailavara pascirna stmni gamga ttr^mnaMAvavara na — 

69. mavaTa''graharah“puny6na y^na samiidayi maha janAbhya* =- 06(1^*!- 

na‘^d^n7a dharanipatir esa bhati* 

70. (5) vayativaya vinirmala vipravarya vidy6mnata'^ vidhivAd-nd va- 

haiiam pranltah siiry an vavay a tilak6na = ca — 

Plate 4 A.^ 

71. Bhiiradvaja kiilaarnava purna sudhakaravanipati initram Sri KH- 

caniirya tanayah vengayatia 

72. ma dvijeiiidra iha bhagi-29-kaumdiiiya g6trabdhi sudha mayOkhah 

k6vri Eainatmaja rama camdrah~A~ 

73. c^racag^nii tatva darsi bhagiha-Mrtyurnjaya pSlda bbaktah-^30- 

Kaumdinya gotrambnja sOryyo*^ tA — 

74. jah Sri bhS-skara Sri iirhar^s-taniljah samcita klrtir- 

atra bbfigi-sadacAravatAm variJ^nyab — 31 — 

75. Srt kacibhatta tanayah k^syapa g6trabdhi pOrivi hirna rasmih- 

nar^yano-tra bhAigt-jyautis sastraika rnarraa — 

76. tatvajpah-32-Sri Giidapartti vallabha tanayah Sri y4)bbalenidra 

namiltra blnlgi kasyapa gotrab punyas-sanma 

77. -rgga camdramA vidv^n~33“Atr6ya gotra tilaka iid lalu nima 

dvijilti vara sunub yajararnava caradra yasA 

78. varadaya nAmAtra bhAgaviln~viprab-34-SrlrA;mAdimA Simgaya 

tanayb gamgAdha-r^tndra viprAmdrah 

79. , Kaumdinya g6tra pAtram bliAgi-yajusam nidhAnam-iha puMyab- 

35-Srl Gauraya Vipr^svara tanaya Sri^^d- + + + 

80. ++nipanvay6 vidvA.n bhAradvaja kulAmbiija bbAnu yaiA 

bhAgavA;iiatra-36-AdityAvaiii d6va pri — 

81. ya tanayO b'Artta vamsa padmilrkkah^'^ yajuea man! ratnAkara 

tejab puru«ottamo~tra labdhAmisah-37 — 


1 

2 

S 

4 

5 


Read *anna' 
Bead *auna* 
Read ‘Pinna’ 
Read ‘tirgnna’ 
Read *ma mahil* 

n 

12 


6 Certain letters are illegible. 

7 Read ‘vidy6nnata* 

8 One plate seems to have been lost. 

9 Read ‘8flry6’ 

10 Read ‘SamgSgaraaih’ 

Read ‘ssrl; some letters after this are net leible. 

Read ‘padmitkaV 
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82. ciminipi kucaya bhUsura namdan6 h^rifca vamsa inah^rnava cam- 

dramah-sakalai s^stra d^hasya v^dha^ x x, 

83. sa vaniha tallaya nAma sadhl'5varah-38~Kaumdinya vamsarnava 

camdramUrfcti Sri yam nama kshm^sal^ — 

84. ra namdari6tra viiKv6svar6 yajusabh^gya d6va labdh^msa v^natra 

satam var6nyah~39--G6pala bha‘^+ + esa. 

85. puny6 srt mamna makhya haritanvavayah-Jyoutirvridam agr6- 

sari ktrtir = atra labdhamsavanagama-para drsva~40 — 

Plate IV side (b). 

86. + + + vamsa vardhimduh-aniiaya papam^bhatt6 yajusS.m nidhir== 

apra — 

87. yatacS.rah-41-Srt bbaradvajanvaya vallabha dharnt sur^tmajah 

punyah lakshmana nama vipro v6david6 (a) 

88. tri.msav^ndhanyah-42-sa (u) ppula vibudhavaro vallabha hrda- 

yabja bhanuman piinyah-kaundinya vamsa tila — 

89. ko bhilgi v6daika mhrthir = iha ^odhuri“4~sriman «■ nA.gaya vi. 

dvattnyo nigamaikamdrthirc = ihabhagi-duradi — 

90. gada nilgan^ima k^syapa gOtrAbdhi piirnirmlo iriidrali-44-sri Rilju 

komcUmallaya tanaya sri^ mallikA.r 3 i]nrikhya 

91. nah-ka^syapa g6tra pavitrd blnlgl nikhililgamuika'^ tatvajnah“45- 

mumJumghri erraniXkhy^mfiny^ vidusto*i samasta sa — 

92. “Strajnah bhA.radv^ja kulaniava camdrd bhagtha v6Ia tatva- 

jnah-46-k()lalapalli piiradhima simgayatanayo ya — 

93. jurnidhih punyah-srt krshna dvijan^ma kfi^yapa g6tr6 grhtta 

bh^gotra“474sri kamdukOri y^bhalatana 
94 ~ya srtr^ma nA;m4tra bhA,gt y4jusa raanir-guna jaladhi hartta?iva- 
ya-vatara sa ya«^lb--48-srt krshna 

95. ^yyatanayo yajur^kara buddbir — amita guni k^mtih-’srtmfl- 

nadantanama bbagi-srlvatsa vamsa vrirdbiindvh-49 — 

96. Sri bbA/radv^ja kul6 d6vaya dharant sur^tmajah Sri jA^bhala nilm^ 

bh^gi yajuradhyayanaika suddha bdbir-i — 

97. -ba~50-3ri Sarva d6va tanay^ya jan^rdanriya kaumdinya gOtra 

tilak^ya mab^ jan6rhdr§,b“t6 sarva 6va sa — 

98. mndirita sasan^ya Sviyaika bh^ga sadrsam vj’tarannib^msam- 

51~bhakty^ kalja a Kommar^ja tanayiriatra — 

99. pratisth^pita Sri Ked^ra mah^svarilya mahas6 Sri M^dbav^na 

dvij^h — ^ 


1 

2 

3 

4 


Read ‘Sakala’ 5 

Certain letters are indistinct here. 6 
Some letters are indistinct. ‘ 7 

Some letters are indistinct, 8 


Read ‘mdrti’ 

Read 'ssri* 

Read *nikhil^gamaika* 

Read letters are indistinct 


9 nearly a line and a half is very in distinct in my impression. 
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ABSTRACT OF CONTENTS 

Form plate 2 A. 

Hia wife was Annatn§,mba. She was to him like the daughter 
of the ocean to Vishnu. Eruva Bheema Bhhpa was their son; he was 
the husband of PrAlambika; he was well versed in many arts and 
was very famous. After them Damanrpala the husband of Lakshmi. 
To them was born S6mabhoopa whose fame spread through the world 
for Dharma ; his wife was SoorUmbika. To them was born Gangd.- 
dhara ; his wife was IrugAmbika ; he was full of valour and was 
praised by the wise. He was the very embodiment of Dharma ; he 
bore the title of Arigandara Ganda. To Gangadhara and Irugambika 
was born Kamaraja full of auspiciousness and valour. He was well 
known in the worlds as Bhakteeswara for his great devotion to the 
lotus feet of the God who.se head ornament' is the Moon. Even as a 
youth he vanqvishod the Yavana heroes like Boggard near Gula- 
poondi. He conquered Gajapati near Pancadhara in the East. He 
conquered Siugabhoopa in a battle near the town of Bhar.inipadu , he 
defeated the demon-forces of Diburkhan and others near the town of 
PSdakonda; ho defeated with great skill the great hero Annavbta 
near the town of Sooravaram. Ho married Annamaba. Bhakteeswara 
then built a town bearing his own name Kamapuri. It became the 
habitat of people of merit and conduct. It was well known by the 
name of Kaly^na and was the head ornament of the Andhradesa; it 
was full of splendour and was the land of good deeds. It beat the 
town of Indra in the matter of washing away sins and in gifts of food 
at all times of the day. The ringing of bells early in the morning 
during the worship of Lord Siva entering the minds of men through 

the ears, cleanses their sins. KAmapuri had shops full of musk and 
invaluable jewels. Bhakteeswara’s son was AnnadAva; he is a 
moving Parijata tree on earth; he beat in beauty Jayanta and 
Mrganka (the moon); he vanquished all his enemies. He allied with 
the Turushka king and witli the help of his sword alone defeated the 
Karnata king. He showed great valour in defeating Jaggav^ga and 
others. He is a great patron of the Brahmins. He performed many 
good acts. He is a devote of Sree Viswanadha of Benares. He 
married Irugambika daughter of Sree Chakravarti and sister of 
Pinnundi Rajah of the Solar race. Veerabliadra the great hero was 
their son. AnnadAva defeated all the kings of the South at Attili 
and protected ton thousand of the enemy army which took refuge in 
that town. He performed a sacridee (Veeradhwara) in order to protect 
his friend with Pinayundi Rajah as the priest (Adhwaryu) and the 

Kannada kings as the pasHs (the sacrificial goats) on the altar (vedi) 
of K^karaparti near the Godavari. Being desirous of fame he pro- 

tected the family of KatiyaVAma as they (being defeated in battle) 

25 
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prostrated at his feet. While he was reigning men like Devas on 
earth, the country was full of gardens of Areca nut and sugar cane 
and mango. - Muramadipr6lav§.ra was the crescent of all the towns 
and it was the abode of great traders who came there from all parts 
of the earth. Annad^va was worshiping the Lord Siva during six 
times of the day and was offering one thousand lights every evening. 
He was offering free food daily to all Saivaites, Brahmins and A.ssetics 
that flocked to the town. He made a gift of one thousand cows at the 
Veerabnadra temple On Pattisam in the river Godavary, He gilded 
with gold the temple of Veorabhadra ; he gave a donation of certain 
villages to his family deity the Lord of Kasi. He erected a pinnancle 
of gold to the temple of Bheemaya (Bheemeswara) at Dr&kshS,r^ma 
and made it the ornamnnt of all temples of AndhradOsx. He gave as an 
Agrahira iChodS»nnad6vavaram near the banks of GangS. in the 
country of VisarinSiu. It was to the west of the hill of Pallooru and 
near Pinnasanisanga. He celebrated' the marriages of many Br§.hmins. 


LIST OF DONEES 


1. 

Vengaya 

Bharadwaja gotra 

2. 

Kovuri Ra machendra . . . 

Kowndinya 

, t 

3. 

Bhaskara 

Do, 


4, 

Narayana 

Kasyapa 


5. 

Obhalendra 

Do. 


6. 

Ayiddalu 

Atroya 

» 1 

f 9 

7. 

8. 

Gangadhara 

Kowndinya 

99 

9. 

Purushottama 

Harita 


10. 

Thallaya 

Do. 


11. 

Visweswara 

Kowndinya 

»9 

12. 

Annama 

Harita 


13. 

Annayapapambhattu 



14. 

Lakshmana 

Bharadwaja 

» 9 

15, 

Vuppulu 

Kowndinya 

19 

16. 

Sodhuri 



17. 

Dundigada Nagana 

Kasyapa 

f 1 

18. 

Rajukonda Mallikharjuna 

Do. 


19. 

Mundunguri Yerranna... 

Bharadwaja 

9 9 

20. 

Kolalapalli Sree Krishna 

Kasyapa 

9 9 

21. 

Kandukoori Sree Rama... 

Harita 


22. 

Ananta 

Sreevatsa 

9 9 

23. 

Jabhala 

Bharadwaja 

»♦ 

24. 

Janadhasa 



25. 

Kedara M^»befiivi4,ra 





^ME CHOLA COINS 

R. Srinivasa. Raghava Ayyangar, m. a. 

A treasure consisting of 21 gold coins was found in survey 
No. 169, Parla village, Kurnool district, on 2-12-1918. These gold 
pieces were discovered during the removal of stones from a field. 

Under the provisions of the Treasure Trove Act the find was 
declared ownerless and was acquired for the Government Museum, 
Madras. 

The treasure comprises 14 varaha, 6 fcadamba fanAms, and 
one quarter kadamba fanam. It is with these 14 varahas the present 
paper deals. 

The fourteen varahas are all round and are of the well known 
Chalukya type called Padmatanka. They preserve their cup-shaped 
form in almost all cases One of them is thinner and larger than the 
others. They show various punch marks on the surface, the most 
prominent of which are the two auspicious symbols ‘‘Sree” in old 
Telugu Cannada script on either side of the periphery at the ends of 
the horizontal diameter. At one extremity of the vertical diameter is 
found in Telugu-Kannadi character the name or title of the king who 
issued the coin and at the other end is found a hook attached to a 
spear bearing the sun and the moon. There is also a stroke below the 
hook. The other symbols are the fingers of a lion or tiger with open 
mouth, raised paw and twisted tail, very crudely represented by dots 
and lines. The Central part is occupied by the figure of a lion. The 
reverse side of the coin is blank.. Ten of the coins bear the legend 
''NTAKAKA^' one of them bears ^^NNAKITr another '^AKSHA'* 
another *'KSHADA'' or KSHABA*' and one NA. The legends are 
incomplete. 

These fourteen varahas are of five different types: — 

No. 1. This comprises ten coins. They are round but 

slightly bulging out on the four sides. 

Size, Varying from 20/24 to 21/24 of an inch in diameter. 

Weight. Varies from 54.25 to 55.6 grains. 

Description. At the top of the vertical diameter is the legend 
‘ntakaka’ in Telugu-Kannadi script at the other 
end there is a spear with a hook turned towards its 
proper left. 

The handle of the spear is turned towards the centre of the 
coin. There are two dots on the proper right of the spear which pro- 
bably stand for the sun and moon. The symbols ‘Sri are found at 
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the extremities of the horizontal diameter. The interspaces are filled 

with pellets, dots which probably represent lions, 

No. 2. Number, There is only one coin of this kind. Round. 

Size. Round with 1 1/24 inches in diameter. 

Weight. 54.5. grains. 

Description. It bears the Telugu-Kannada ‘nnakiti’ at the top of 
the vertical diameter. Right below the opposite 
extremity we find an ‘ankusa*. The symbols Sri 
are found at the extremities of the horizontal 
diameter. There is a standing lion in the centre 
and along the border and the interspaces between 
the four punchmarks already described, are stamped 
wiCh the figures of standing lions. 

No. 3. Number, There is only one coin of this kind. 

Size. Round but bulging out on four sides. The horizontal 

and vertical diameter are 20/24 and 21/24 of an inch. 

Weight. 55 grains. 

Description. The legend A (Kshu.) in Telugu-Kannada appears 
at the top of the vertical diametey. Right below at 
the opposite extremity is found the spear with the 
hook turned towards the proper right. There are 
three dots on ,tho proper left of the ^spear. The 
symbols *Srf are found at the extremities of the 
horizontal diameter. The interspaces are filled 
with pellets, dots or rows of dots, which probably 
represent a lion. 

No. 4. Number. There is only one coin of this kind. 

Size. Roughly round, varying from 19/24 to 20/24 of an 

inch in diameter. 

^ eight. 55 grains. 

Description, A star surrounded by a number of dots with the 
moon which is indicated by a dot within a circle is 
found at the top of the vertical diameter. At the 
other extremity is found the legend ‘kshada’ or 
‘Kashapa’ in Telugu-Kannadi character. The 
symbols ‘Sri* are found at the extremities of the 
horizontal diameter. The interspaces are filled 
with figures of lions. 

No. 5. Number. There is only one coin of this kind. 

Size. Varying from 20/24 to 21/24 of an inch in diameter. 

Weight. 55.25 grains. 
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Description, The legend ‘na’ inverted in Telugu-Kannada is 
found at the top of the vertical diameter. A t the 
other extremity we find the spear with the hook and 
three dots, as found in No. 3 described above. The 
symbols ‘Srf are found at the iextremities of the 
horizontal diameter. The interspaces are filled 
with figures of lions. 

The several legends noted above are all incomplete and until 
more coins with sufficiently intelligible legends are forthcoming it is 
not possible to say what they mean. 'Nnakiti* may probably stand 
for 'Punyakirti* and from the existing records, we know of no king 
with such a name. There existed one chola chief *Punyakumara by 
name who is supposed to have flourished in the 8th century A, D. 
The coins are similar to the Telugu Chola coins of the Kodur Trea- 
sure Trove case and were probably issu d by the Telugu Ohola Chiefs 
who wore ruling in the Telugu Districts in the I3th century A. D. 


* page 344 of Eph'graphia ladioa Volmne xl noticed in Melapadt plates of Pat^a 
kumara. 



SOME OLD MARATHA COINS. 

Fanams of Rama Raja. 

R. Srinivasa Raghaya Ayyangar, m. a. 

A find of 200 coins was reported in 1908 from the villa^^e of 
Kiltayanur, Tirukkovilur taluk of the South Arcot district, Madras 
Presidency. They were then aoiuired for the Museum by the Govern- 
ment of Madra’i* sixty-five of them were distributed among different 
Provincial Museums and 134 sold to the gener tl public and Numisama- 
tists. These coins were then identified as Kalifanams. 

Kali Fanams or as they were sometimes called Kaliyugarajan 
fanams were current in Kerala or North Malabar in the early centuries 
of the Christian era. Elliot in his history of Smth Indian Coins says 
that there were two kinds of these, one issued by Kolatnad or 
Chirakkal Raja and later by theZamorinof Calicut, who to distinguish 
this issue from the earlier ones called th3m Pudiya fanams. Both 
these coins though accepted and used as a medium of exchange in 
Kerala or north Malabar, were not recognised as legal tender even in 
the contiguous province of Travancore. So in the early centuries when 
the means of communication was so small and the country was divided 
into several principalities each under a separate and independent admi- 
ni^itration. it is not probable that these coins came to the Eastern 
districts and were current there. We may fairly conclude that Kali 
fanams were never accepted or used in places other than Kerala. 

Vincent A. Smith in his catalogue of coins in the Indian 
Museum Calcutta vol. I has included this as the coinage of the 
Travancore State and has brought them under gold fanams of the 18th 
and 19th centuries. In page 316 he has described as follows: --Obverse, 
A kind of dagger and other marks-Reverse-Characters not read. This 
ooin is figured as item 10 in plate XXX (page 324). 

Later in 1918 there was yet another find of 80 similar coin from 
Kattambatti, a hamlet of the village of Kannalam in the Gingee taluk 
of the same district. In design, shape, size weight, and the character of 
the metal used (inferior gold 13 carats fine) these are exactly like those 
of 1908 find. They are almost all of them varying f rom 0.2 to 4.22 of an 
inch in diameter and cupshaped. They are almost of a uniform weight 
from 5 to 5 ^^ grains. Of these, latter 80, 38 (have one side blank. All 
the eighty have on one side a figure formed by lines and dots, with the 
sun and moon on either side of it. On the reverse side of 42 there is a 
legend Rama Rau in Devanagiri scri]pt, Rau is apparently 

intended for Rao. 
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Rama Rao as the title Rao indicates, is a maratha name and 
the term Rao is affixed to the name of persons as soldiers, clerks etc. 
The title is purely a maratha term generally applied to a ruling chief or 
king. Paleographical evidence clearly shows that these coins were 
neither Pallava nor Chola ones and we know that they were not of 
Vijayanagar empire, for these do not resemble any of the Vijayanagar 
coins that we know in design, shape, weight, or quality of the metal. 
No viceroy of Vijayanagar appears to have issued coins in his own name. 
Moreover no viceroy with the name of Rama Raja appears to have 
ruled over these parts where these coins were found. The genealogy of 
Gingee chiefs that is available from inscriptions No. 680 and 861 in 
Appendix B of the Annual Report of the Assistant Archaelogical 
Superintendent for Epigraphy, Southern Circle, Madras, for 1917 gives 
the names of several chiefs from Khemu to Ramabhadra Naidu who is 
said to have ruled in Saka 1593 (A.D. 1671). Twenty chiefs appear to have 
ruled between Khemu and Ramabhadra Naidu and even allowing 25 
years for each chief Khemu the first chief would take us down to 1093 
saka or A. D. 1171, Further paleographically the age of these coins has 
to be put later than the 16th century. It must therefore be concluded 
that these do not belong to the Vijayanagar period. The Mughals con- 
quered the parts where these coins were found in the latter part of the 
17th century only; but we know that the Dutch at Negapatam and the 
French at pondichery have issued coins of exactly the same description 
as the coins of the 1908 find and 1918 find and they were current on the 
East Coast before the Mughals overthrew the Marathas and assumed 
sway over all their territories. Having thus eliminated all the other 
dynasties that ruled over these parts we have only the Maratha period 
left for fixing the origin of these coins. 

Gingee which is very near the two places, from where we had 
these two finds was during this period a seat of government and was 
considered a place fit enough for a viceroy to reside and rule. There 
is no other place near about these villages in the district which was at 
any time a seat of government. So these must have been issued from 
the mint at Gingee and we have also on record that Rama Raja, the 
second son of the famous Sivaji who captured the fortress of Gingee 
in 1677 had continued to rule here as king and that he had issued a 
firman to the Hon’ble the East India Company who in 1690 entered 
into negotiations with Rama Raja, the Maratha King of Gingee for 
the purchase of a small fort at Devanampatnam, near Cuddalore on 
the side of the existing Fort St. David, and which both the French and 
the Dutch had previously endeavoured to buy. The firman runs thus 
that the sole Government and possession of the same 


Gajeleer of Arcot District, Page 4^. 
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shall be in the said English Company and their governors and so 
long as the sun and moon endure to be governed by their own laws 
and customs both civil, martial, and criminal, and to coin money 
either under the Royal stamp or such other as they shall judge 

convenient, both in silver or in gold All 

this clearly shows that Rama Raja himself had a mint of his own 
Rama Rau that is referred to by the legend. The fact 

that some coins do not have any legend may goes to show either that 
Rama Raja himself had copied the design from coins that were current 
earlier or th^t he himself issued first without the legend and later on 
added the legend to impress his own power and importance. In any 
case there can be no doubt as to the fact that these are of Maratha 
issue, and that they have no manner of resemblance of relation to Kali 
fanams as was erroneously supposed. Rama Raja as he was called 
Rajaram by the Marathas was the second son of Sivaji by Soyera Bai. 
When Sivaji died Rajaram was ten years of age. Soyera Bai wanted 
to set aside the claims of Sambhaji the first son of Sivaji and to 
place Rajaram on the throne. She did so but Sambhaji captured by 
force the fort of Raigurh where Rajaram was, made him a prisoner and 
ascended the throne in 1680 A. D. Sambhaji continued to rule, but 
the Mughal Emperor Aurangazeb marched to reduce the South of India 
to his rule and having blotted out Bijapur and Golconda turned his 
arms against the Marathas. Aurangazeb was gradually encroaching 
and suddenly captured Sambhaji and put him to death. Then the 
Marathas unanimously declared Rajaram regent during the minority of 
Sivaji, the Son of Sambhaji, subsequently known as Sahu. Aurangazeb 
was pushing on his campaign and was taking fort after fort when 
Sahu and his mother were taken as captives. Rajaram now thinking 
that his personal safety was in danger decided to proceed to Gingee 
which was their stronghold wherefrom he could conduct the administ- 
ration cf his hingdom securely, and that he might not fall into 
the hands of Aurangazeb. As soon as he reached Gingee Rajaram 
was formally^ seated on the throne and he established a court on the 
plan of his father. The new court began to exercise all the powers 
of the Government. Gold bangles, cloths, shawls and letters announcing 
the event were secretly forwarded to all principal Hindus throughout 
the Maratha kingdom and Inams and jagirs bestowed, by which 
acts the sympathy of all Marathas was secured. It was from Gingee 
the whole administration of the Maratha was conducted. Some of 
the Marathas jealous of the right of the elder branch did not 
admit that he ever sat on the throne, but they say that he sat on the 
2gadee merely as regent holding the powers of the state in trust for 

1 James Grant Duff. Hiatoiry of the Maharattas page 371. 

% Do. Do, page 371 & foot note, 
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his nephew. Whatever he may be he was virtually ruling the Maratha 
country and was in power. It was with this king that authorities 
of the East India Company in Madras negotiated to purchase the fort 
of Devanampatnam. ^The firman which he issued to the East India 
Company was drafted for his signature by the writers of the Company 
at Madras, and it begins thus: “Whereas we Ramaraja by the 
Providence of God, king of the Chengie Kindore and territories have at 
the desire of the Hon ble Elihu Yale Governor and council of the city 

and castle of Maddrass Here he is styled as Rama Raja and 

so it is clear that Rama Raja is no other than Rajaram the second son of 
Sivaji. In the records of the East India Company he was styled 
Ram raja. 

^ Gingee was under the sway of Sivaji and his son Ramraj bet- 
ween 1677 and 1698. In 1698 it fell into the hands of the Moghuls. 
These coins were therefore issued by Ram raja during the period from 
1690 to 1698. These may be called Ramraja fanams as their weight is 
the same as that of other known fanams of Southindia. 

The lines and dots on the obverse side of the coins may 
at first sight appear to represent a dagger but from a knowledge 
of coins generally we know that the dagger is not usually used 
alone. But it is sometimes used in seals of grants with other 
emblems of royalty such as the sun and moon to denote eternity. 
We know also that in ancient times these lines and dots were in some 
case used conventionally to represent some figure or other. So I think 
that the lines and dots on the coins now being discussed may represent 
only the figure of the Raja and this view receives confirmation from the 
Devanagari legend on the reverse side. We learn that coins similar in 
design were minted by the French at Pondicherry and by the Dutch at 
Negapatam with their respective bale mark on the reverse. The figure 
is similar to that found on coins struck at Pondicherry by the Dutch 
during their occupation of it from 1693 to 1698. It was thought by 
Colonel Pears to be Rali or Suli of Tanjore. It is also stated that that 
design was found anterior to 1693 in the coins of Negapatam and the 
Dutch copied this design from them. He states without quoting any 
evidence that this design was extant as early as the 2nd century of the 
Christian era during the period of the Guptas, but from the existing 
literature on the coins of the Guptas we do not find that any such design 
on record. Therefore this appears to be a later design but current on 
the Eastern districts at the beginning of the 17th century and the French 
the Dutch and the Maharathas have copied it from that earlier design. 

1 South Arcot Gazetteer page 41. 

t. South Arcot District Gazetteer Page 359 and footnotes under. 

3. Ote Maurin Nahuy-Numismatique dea Indos Neerlan daises-Part II page 
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RELATIONS BETWEEN TAMILAKAM & KALINGAM. 

By K. R. SUBRAMANYAM, M. A. 

One of the meanings of the word Kalingam in Tamil is ‘cloth’. 
Probably, a particular pattern of cloth was imported from Kalinga 
into the Tamil country in early times and named after the country 
from which it came. Simhapura, a capital of Kalinga has passed into 
the Tamil Buddhist Epic of the Anklet as the native place of Kannagi 
in her former birth. Apart from such stray references which merely 
show that Kalinga was* not unknown, there seems to have been little 
relationship especially of a political nature between the two countries. 
The expeditions of the Chola, Pandya and Chera Kings who are said 
to have cut their emblems on the Himalayas, if there is any truth in 
the stories, must have passed through Kalingam which lies on one of 
the accessible routes from the south. This political pilgrimage of the 
early Tamil Kings came to be imitated by Raja Raja and Rajendra 
who were destined to bring together Kalingam and Tamilakam. The 
religion of the Tamil land was affected indirectly by one of the Ka- 
linga princes, Vijaya, who sailed to Ceylon and introduced Buddhism 
in the island whence it influenced and spread to the mainland. 

However much Kalinga was held in contempt as the land of 
the Vratyas by Baudhayana and his contemporaries, it is undoubted 
that through it Northern culture has filtered to the South. The art of 
scooping out caves and temples in rocks and the habit of inscribing 
seen in the Khandgiri and Udayagiri hills must have been transmitted 
by Kalinga from the north to the Andhras and the Pallavas, the 
latter of whom have left us many useful examples of both. The 
Buddhist and Jaina cultures which flourished in the Tamil land in 
the early Pallava period, was essentially a Northern culture. If we 
take stock of the Buddhist and Jain remains in the Madras Presi- 
dency, we are irresistably led to conclude that there were religious 
and cultural bonds between countries as far removed as Kalingam 
and Malayalam till they were broken by the revival of Vedism and 
Brahmanism in the Tamil Country in the days of Sambandhar and 
Appar. (7th Century A. D.) But for the patronage of the Brahma- 
nical Pallava and Chola rulers, the revival would not have been so 
easy. 

It was under the later Cholas that a relationship less durable 
but more spectacular, came to take place between the two countries. 
It is vaguely said the Pallavas that after the fall of the Andhras, 
they extended their power as far as the Mahanadi. Simhavartna II, 
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an early Pallava, on his way from Northern conquests probably in 
imitation of the Tamil Kings, halted at Amaravati and made a statue 
of Buddha, (S, I. Inso. Vol. I. No. 32.) It is well-known that Vengi 
was wrested from the Pallavas by the Chalukyas. The founder of 
the Vengi Chalukyas, Vishnu vardhana has made the Chipurapalle 
grant. Since he does not seem to have fought with Kalinga, Chipur- 
palle, on the Kalinga border or of the Kalinga Country, must have 
been under the Pallavas. So after all, it is possible that Pallava 
power extended up to the Mahanadi. It may be said here and at once 
that the Northern Pallava who first ruled mostly over non-tamil 
lands has been largely responsible for the spreading of the Northern 
culture in the south. Little thought was bestowed by the Pallavas 
on their lost possessions in the Andhra and Kalinga countries till the 
days of Nandivarman Pallava-malla. His General, Udayachendra, 
defeated Udayana, the Sahara chief at Nelveli and pursued the Nish- 
adha chief Prithvivyagra in the Northern region (Udeyendiram 
Grant Vol. II. P. 3. S. I. Inso.) This may be taken to mean the 
extension of the Pallava influence as far as the Mahanadi and Bastar, 
or there might have been an alliance among the Chalukya, the 
Sahara and the Nishadha whom the general defeated and pursued a 
little along the coast. 

The Chola Conquest of Kalinga rests on no such uncertain 
foundations. The history of the later Oholas is a history of continu- 
ous expansion. With the accession of Raja Raja, the Great, (985-1013) 
the builder of the Raja Rajeswara temple at Tanjore, Chola 
history attains an unequalled brilliance. In several of his inscrip- 
tions, the conquest of Kalingain is mentioned among his numerous 
achievements on land and sea (S. I. Ins. I No. 40 & 66), At first 
sight, his inscriptions full of distant conquests seem to be mere royal 
rhodomontade. But the conquest of Kalinga-the Chola policy in the 
heyday of Chola rule-is impressed upon us by literary as well as 
epigraphic evidence. This policy was pursued not only because it 
would add to their empire and prestige, but also it would mean one 
ally less to the W. Chalukya and the monopoly of the whole Eastern 
seaboard for commercial and naval purposes. Raja Raja began to 
cement the newly-won lands with his own by a marriage alliance with 
the Vengi King. His successors continued Raja Raja’s policy in this 
as well as in other respects thus securing a route for their Northern 
expeditions and a spy on Kalinga and Kuntala. Rajendra alias “He 
who took the Ganges” (1013 to 1045) led a triumphant expedition as 
far as Vengi and sent his general further to conquer the land as far 
as the Ganges. His Tirumalai inscription (S, 1. Insc. Vol. I. No. 67) 
credits him with the conquests of Odda, Vishaya, Kosala, Daudabukti 
after defeating Dharmapala, Dakshinalata after defeating Ranasura, 
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V-engaladasa after defeating Govindichendra, Sangukottara after 
defeating Mahipala, and lastly Northern lata and the Ganga. His 
Tiruvalangadu plates, the most useful for Chola history (Vol. III. 
P. 3) after speaking of Raja Raja’s conquests of Ganga, Kalinga, 
Vanga, Magadha, Odda, etc., describe Rajendra’s exploits as given in 
the Tirumalai Inscription. These conquests were commemorated by 
a pillar of victory on the Mahendragiri. These expeditions into the 
Northern countries besides their political significance have an imper- 
ceptible cultural importance. The removal of political barriers meant 
the more rapid flow of culture to the immense benefit of the North 
and South. 

Virarajendra (1062 — 70) ended the long drawn out war with 
the Chalukyas. An inscription of his second year at Tiruvenkadu 
{Vol. III. P. 2) mentions the defeat of his army at Vengi. The sub- 
sequent victory at Kudal-Sangamam set at rest the Chalukyan ambi- 
tion. An inscription of his fourth year at Karuvur describes his 
utter defeat of the army sent to Vengi by Vikramaditya. The mani- 
mangalam inscription of his fifth year and some other inscriptions of 
the same date mention his conquest of Vengi. The former adds the 
conquest of Kalingam and Chakrakottam (Bastor) and the bestowal 
of Vengi on Vijayaditya VII in preference to the claims of Kulo- 
tunga, his nephew, and the future Ohola Emperor. Thus, it is clear 
that the dominion of Rajendra extending as far as Kalinga was 
kept up by Virarajendra. 

Probably, it was after his second expedition to Vengi before 
his fourth year, that he married bis daughter Rajasundari to Raja 
Raja of Kalinga. It is likely that this was only one of the marriage 
alliances between the two houses. In his Vizag plate (Saka 1003) 
Anantavarraan Chodaganga (1078 — 1142) says his father Raja Raja 
won against the Damilas and married Rajasundari. Probably, there 
was an alliance among the Kalinga Raja Raja’s father, Vijayaditya 
of Vengi and the W. Ghalukya which led to the failure, of Virarajen- 
dra’s first expedition to Vengi. The victory mentioned against the 
Damilas in the Vizag plate refers to the part of Raja Raja of Kalinga 
against this expedition. As a diplomatic stroke after his conquest of 
Kalinga in his second expedition before his fourth year, Virarajendra 
must have married his daughter to Raja Raja. Raja Raja is said to 
have ruled for eight years roughly between 1070 ^ 1078 and so must 
have married Rajasundari before he ascended the throne. 

In 1070, Virarajendra died and there was confusion in the 
Chola-nadu. Raja Raja of Kalinga helped Vijayalitya who had 
grown old and was about to sink in the Chola ocean by establishing 
him in the Western region (i. e., Vengi.) Raja R ija must have also 
^influenced Virarajendra to bestow Vengi on Vijayaditya and the 
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Chela King had sufficient cause for keeping out Kullottunga, a sure 
rival of his son to the Ohola throne. Raja Raja of Kalinga (xco. 1070) 
might have continued his help to Vijayadita Vll which would have 
been of little avail but for the domestic troubles of Kullottuiiga I, 
who desired to take the earliest opportunity to depose the usurper, his 
uncle. 

During the early year of Kullottunga’s rule, Kalinga under 
Raja Raja and Anantavarinan, his son was asserting itself. The 
Chola Kullottunga-not decending from Virarajendra and belonging to 
their traditionally inimical house of Vengi-was not liked by the kings 
of Kalinga who actively aided Vijayaditya to continue in usurpation 
and afterwards defy Kullottunga as long as he could. Thus the 
young Anantavarmman Chodaganga in his vizag plate S. 1003 (Vol. 
18. Ind, Antiq.) making a grant to Rajarajeswara temple gives us the 
impression that he was strong since he had replaced the fallen lord of 
Utkala in the east and the waning lord of V'engi in the west. Due 
to domestic troubles and the more pressing W. Ohalukyan attack 
Kullottunga must have allowed his uncle to continue a> usurper and 
the Kalinga rulers to increase their power. 

This was the position then when Kullottunga I ascended the 
Chola throne. Kalinga was growing independent. Vengi his paternal 
property, was not his own. In his first expedition to depose his uncle 
in 1078 (till then he allowed him to rule) he might have invaded Ka- 
linga also. A bigger expedition was sent to Kalinga before his 
twenty-sixth year which is corroborated by his tamil inscription at 
Sirahachelam dated 1020 Saka. 

There is an inscription of his forty-second year at Srinivasa- 
nallur mentioning his conquest of Kalinga. Probably, this was the 
last and the biggest of the expeditions described to us in the Kalingat- 
tapurani said to have been composed about 1113 A. D. in praise of the 
exploits of Karunakara and Kullottunga. Kullottunga was holding 
his court at Kanchi and all his tributary princes were there to pay 
him homage. The chief of North Kalinga had failed to come twice to 
pay homage to his overlord. So an expedition was ordered against 
the seven Kalingas. Karunakara of Vandai was the leader of the 
expedition. Kalinga was defended by jungles, hills and the sea. Its 
main strength lay in its hill-forts. The capital was well fortified. 
The Chola army was however too strong in the bloody field where 1000 
elephants died and the Kalinga King fled for refuge. The triumphant 
Karunakara planted a pillar of victory in Kalinga and returned. 
(Vol. 19. Ind. Antiq.) This story of Kalingattuparani is said by some 
to refer to an expedition against Nort Kalinga and not against Choda- 
ganga a relation of the Chola family. But fron^ what can be inferred 
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from the vizag plates, his increasing power and his father’s and his 
help to Vijayaditya might have provoked Kullottunga to subdue him. 
His first and second expeditions not proving effective, he might have 
sent another under the willing and heroic Karunakara. Besides, 
Chodaganga was not so closely related to Kullottunga as he was to 
Adhirajendra. The reference to North Kalinga is misleading. Popu- 
larly and historically for a long time, Kalinga extended upto the 
Godavari and since Vengi rule then extended upto — say roughly — 
modern Vizag. South Kalinga was considered to be under E. Chaluk- 
yan rule. “The Seven Kalingas” to subdue which the expedition is 
said to have been sent is only an exaggerated phrase for Kalinga 
under Chodaganga. 

Thus was Kalinga subdued for the last time. Vik-ramachola 
is said to have dafeated Kalinga and the Vicjroyalty of Vengi was in 
fact for some time an effective check on Kalinga independence. (S. I. 
Ins. 111. P. 184.) When the GhoVa family ceased to produce great 
Kings, the Empire began to crumble. In the Vikramacholanula (Ind. 
Antiq. Vol. 22.) one Kalingar-Kon is said to have been present in 
Vikramachola’s court. Probably the reference is not to the King of 
Kalinga but to a general who had won the title from the king for his 
part in the Kalinga expedition. With the decline of the Chola power 
due to a variety of causes, the power of the Eastern Gangas 
increased. 

The extensive conquests of the Chola Emperors speak highly 
of their personal prowess, the efficiency of their armies and the 
settled and peaceful nature of the people of their home dominions. 
The political and military importance to the Chola Empire of Vengi 
and Kalinga won over by war and marriage at a time when it w4s 
threatened by its greatest foe cannot be overrated. But there is an 
inseparable and pardonable element of vanity in the object of these 
expeditions. The contagion to go as far as the Ganges caught even 
Anantavarman who boasts of such a political pilgrimage. (See his 
Puri and Kendupatna plates.) Would he not have imitated the Cho- 
las in other respects also ? 

The Empires in the Indian History were rarely centralised. 
The Chola Empire over Kalinga never meant any control over the 
administration of Kalinga. It meant nothing more than a recogni- 
tion of Chola suzerainty and a small tribute. The internal adminis- 
tration was untouched. In fact, even the internal administration of 
the Kalinga Raja did not touch the people at many points. The still 
waters of Kalinga local administration were not stirred even by the 
Kalinga Raja. That has been the almost universal feature in Indian 
History. The people are little governed and their peaceful life is 
unconcerned with the shifting of political boundaries. So, the Chola 
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Empire over Kalinga was twice blessed and was different totally from 
the present day octopus type of Empire. 

The Gangas of Kalinga were devotees of Maheswara and 
their influence and patronage of Hinduism must have led to the dec- 
line of the anti-vedic faiths. The influence and example of the Chola 
rulers must have also been for the acceleration of the Brahmanical 
revival. We know of only one temple Rajarajeswara which clearly 
shows the influence of its Chola prototype. But there must have been 
many more of that type. The building of temples like the Cholas and 
the naming of kings as Raja Raja and Chada Ganga must mean little 
if they had been unaccompanied by the Chola style of architecture 
and the Chola example in religion and culture. 

The pillars of Chola triumpth have been forgotten. The 
temples in imitation of Rajarajeswara have gone to untraceable ruins 
like their predecessors, the Buddhist chaityas. The very site of Ka- 
linganagara probably embellished with temples like Tanjore and 
Gangaikondapuram is in dispute. And its Chola queens like Raja“ 
sundari who once shed the lustre of the Chola civilisation in the 
Ganga palace have vanished like sweet scent in the air. But the epi- 
sode of Chola suzerainty for more than a century and the consequent 
contact with Chola civilisation have become a permanent and in sepa- 
rable though not easily percievable thread in the web of Kalinga 
civilisation. I am sure that later re-searches will bring into fuller 
light the mutually benelicient effects of the contact of the Chola civi- 
lisation of the ancient kingdom of Kalinga. 



THE UFE AND TIMES OF KULOTTUNGA^ 

By CHILUKURI VEERA.BHADRA RAO GARU 
Rajahmundry. 

The emperor Kulotunga who, for fifty years, ruled with 
justice and valour over the Chalukya-Choda empire (which included 
the eastern portions of the Andhra and the Dravida countries) was 
a scion of the Chalukya and not the Ohola rao^. The name given 
to him by his parents was Bajendra Choda. His kinsmen the western 
Chalukyas used to call him Rajiga. At that time the Andhra 
country was divided into two parts, the eastern and the western. The 
eastern part called V^ngi was ruled by the eastern Chalukyas and the 
western part was ruled by the western Chalukyas. For five centuries 
Knlottunga's ancestors had been ruling over Vengi. His father was 
Rajarajanarendra. to whom was dedicated the Andhramahabharatham. 
His mother Ammanga deoi was the daughter of Q-angaikonda Rajendra 
Choda. iJaiarajn was the king oF Vengi from 1022-1063 A. D., and 
after a glorious reign he died at Rajahmahendrapuram the capital 
of the kingdom. The royal couple had only two issues : a son 
Rajendra Choda and a daughter Kundaoa. Vimaladitya, the father of 
Rajaraja had two wives Kundava devi and Medama devi, Rajaraja 
was the son of Kundava and Vijaditya the sou of Medama, 
Vijayaditya had a son Saktivarma by name. After the death of 
Rajarajanarendra, his only son Rajendra Choda ought to have 
succeded to the throne of V^ngi, It happened, however, that 
Vijayaditya, Rajarajas step-brother asoendad the throne while 
Rajendra became the king of the Cbolas in 1070 A. D. after 
Vijayaditya s death. Rajendra Choda subjugated the V6ngi kingdom 
and appointed his son as the vice-roy. Then it was that Rajendra came 
to be called by his new name Kulottunga. And as he was the emperor 
of the Chola and the V6ngi kingdoms for half a century it has come 
about that he is known to history by his titular name and not by 
his real one. 

From the three facts that the word Choda is affixed to his 
name, that his mother and his paternal grand-mother were Choda 
princesses, and that many of his inscriptions are in tamil, we may 
infer that by the time Rajendra ascended the throne of the Chola 
kingdom the Aditya Choda dynasty (under whose regime the ancient 
Chola kingdom which flourished at one time with Uraiyur for its 

1. Translated from the original telugu paper read btfore the annual general 
meeting of the Society. 
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capital once again raised its bead, was either extinct, (haying perished 
with Adhirajendra) or its survivors were banished from the country* 
It was for this reason that the late Dr. Hultzsch (who procured from 
the Govt, a number of inscriptions pertaining to the Chola and the 
Eastern Chalukya Emperors and published the facsimiles in bis South 
Indian Inscriptions) and the late Rao Bahadur V. Venkiah who 
succeded to his place thought fit to censure Kulottunga as a forcible 
usurpar of the Chola throne to which he, as a Chalukya had no right 
whatsoever. This position was controverted by scholars like Kanaka- 
sabha Pillai who held that Kulottunga was lawfully entitled to the 
throne having been adopted by his maternal grand-father Gangaikonda 
Rajendra Chola, a theory based on the statement of Kulottunga’s state- 
poet, Jayam-gondar in his dedication to the king of his Tamil classic 
Kalingattupparani. It is not my intention in this essay to criticise the 
many irrelevancies and inconsistencies that have found place in the 
controversy which has raged round this point. There are, however, 
three important questions to consider which are as follows: — 

1. After the death of Rajarajanarendra in 1063 A.^D., who ascend- 
ed the Vengi throne? His step-brother Vijayaditya or his son Rajendra 
Choda? 

2. Is it true that Rajarajanarendra gave his only son in adoption 
to his maternal uncle and father-in-law? 

3. What was the nature of Bajendra’s claim to the Chola throne? 
We have to find proper answers for these questions after a careful 
perusal of the various inscriptions and also the literature available on 
the subject. 

Let us first consider the question of adoption. The Tamil 
book in which this is mentioned is Kalingattupparani. The book is said 
to have been written by Jayan-gondar, reputed to be the court-poet of 
Kulottunga Choda and Vikrama Choda. It describes the victorious 
march of Karun^kara tondaimAn, a Pallava king, and Kulottunga’s Chief 
Minister, to Kalinga. The book is divided into 13 parts (‘kAndas 13’) 
and contains 593 stanzas. The late Mr. Kanakasabha Pillai has 
published brief summaries of the thirteen ‘k^ndas’ in the Indian 
Antiquary ^ In the tenth 'ktoda* it is stated that Rajarajanarendra 
was a member of both the Surya and the Chandra dynasties, and that 
Vishnu entering the womb of Ammanga Devi took shape upon the 
earth as Kulottunga, and that as soon as he was born Gangaikonda 
Chola’s wife (Ammanga’s mother) took him up in her arms saying that 
the child was in every respect fit to be her own son and that he would 
bring glory to both the Surya and the Chandra vamsds. From this 
narration of the poet and from a statement made by him that 

2. Indian Antiquary Vol. 19. (1890) 
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'Qangaikonda Chola was Kulottunga’s father, Mr. Kanaka sabha Pillai 
inferred that Kulottunga was Gangai konda Choda’s adopted son and 
that he had every right to succeed him as king. Mr. Kanakasabha Pillai 
further states that the Vengi kingdom was in subjection to the Chola 
throne, and that as Kulottunga conquered North Kalinga and Cuttack 
these also became dependents of the Chola Empire, I do not pro- 
pose to take very seriously these opinions, vitiated as they are by a 
want of proper material on the one hand and on the other by a want of 
sufficient disinterestedness in conducting the investigation of that 
material. But if I thus dispose of the opinions of Mr. Kanakasabha 
Pillai I have still to count with a learned and esteemed scholar 
who has made a special study of the subject and who let.-i no 
opportunity go by, w^ithout bringing in a reference to his favourite 
theme, the Chola dynasty. I refer to Dr. S. Krishna swami Aiyangar 
whose writings, I may truly say, I have been following with the 
minutest care and the greatest interest ever since the publication of the 
First Volume of my History of the Andhras in 1910, The following 
passage occurs in his Ancient India at page 125. 

“The records that the wife of Gangaikonda 

Chola took up the dear child when it was born and from the signs 
upon its feet predicted its uplifting both the ifamilies in fame. Pro- 
bably this was nothing more than the pious grandmotherly wish for 
the advancement of her grandson. It is very probable that the child 
was brought up in the grandfather’s house with all the paraphernalia 
of interest surrounding the young prince.” 

On page 129 we find the following, which I confess, is not 
absolutely clear to me. 

“It has already been pointed out that he was the grandson cf 
the Gangai konda Chola and that it was probable that he was brought 
up in his grandfather’s house whether he was actually adopted by him 
or not. There was, in fact, no reason for the adoption as the grand- 
father appears to have had a number of sons who were (at least one of 
them was) associated as lieutenants of the Great Conquering Chola.” 

But that the above is by no means the author’s final say on the 
matter and that his thoughts are urging in another direction is proved 
by the following sentences from the same book. 

“One would naturally expect this Rajendra to succeed his 
father when he died in 1061-62 or the next year, In all the transactions 
about the appointment of Vijayaditya VII as Viceroy of Vengi, we do 
not hear of the name of Kulottunga and this would suggest that this 
young ambitious prince did not regard it as a' matter of much moment 
t;o him whether he was Viceroy or not. His ambition was imperial apd 
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not viceregal and thus resembling his great contemporary 
Vikramaditya VI who for many years held practically the whole of the 
southern ha^f of his father’s brother’s empire.” 

Further, he says that Kulottunga himself mentions that he 
caught elephants in VayirAgaram and occupied the fort of Sakkara- 
kottam as Yuvardja and that this shows thati he must have been the 
Yuvaraja of either Rajaraja or his mother’s father or mother’s brother. 
He argues that if Kulottunga had been in Vengi for such a long time 
it would never happen that Vijayaditya should have succeded Rajaraja 
or that he would have caught elephants in the distant Vayird.garam, 
He continues, that, although the inscription on the Pittapuram pillar 
and other copper plate grants show that he was annointed and crowned 
we do not find any inscriptions of Kulottunga before 1070 A. D., and 
it nowhere appears that he had occupied the throne of Vengi at any 
time and that he was deposed therefrom by Vijayaditya. Nevertheless 
he concludes that he caught elephants in V^yir^garam and captured 
Sakkarakottam and must have been the Yuvaraja of Viraraj^ndra 1 or 
his maternal grandfather Rajendra Chola I. The learned Professor, 
continuing says that Kulottunga won laurels in the army of Rajendra I, 
and adds “This would also satisfactorily account for the idea of the 
Pandita Choda (Rajendra, the Gangai konda Choda) having been his 
father in Kalingattupparani.” 

Although Mr. Aiyangar doesnot conscientiously believe in the 
adoption theory be would like to substantiate it by any reasons* 
In an article written by him for the Rajarajanarendra Paiiahhi- 
sheka Sanchika published by this Historical Research Society 
under the caption “Chodas and the Eastern Chalukyas” the 
writer’s pen, very slow to describe the events immediately following 
the death of Rajaraja, runs very fast when it comes to try to establish 
by any means that even from the time of Saktivarma I, the Eastern 
Chalukyan rulers of Vengi, including Vimaladitya must 'have been tribu- 
tary kings of the Chola Empire. Is it because that Rajaraja and Gangai 
konda Rajendra whose renown and glory as Chola kings he is never 
tired of repeating have given their daughters, Kundava and Ammanga 
Devi to the Eastern Chalukyan kings, Vimaladitya and Rajaraja res- 
pectively that Mr. Krishnaswamy Ayyangar believes that these kings 
were paying tribute to the Cholas? Saktivarma I is never described as 
a king paying tribute to Rajaraja I in any inscription. Nor is this all. 
In one of his inscriptions ^ it appears that he defeated Padyamadhipa 
Maharaja and killed one Choda Bhima and that as a boy he fought 


8. Bp. Report 1917-18 0. P. No. 15. 
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with the Cholas. In another inscription ^ it appears that in his youth 
he[^ killed many elephants of the enemy in the war with the Tamils and 
that he killed a general sent by the Chola Emperor Bhima and that he 
uprooted the Tree of Jata Choda. The Jata Choda mentioned in this 
inscription is no other than the son of Rajendra Chola called Jatavarma 
Sundara Chola Pandya, Rajendra Chola added the title Sundara Pand- 
ya to his son after the conquest of Pandyas by him and after his 
appointment as viceroy, to show that he was the king of the Pandyas. 
We do not know when he conquered the Pandya kingdom but the view 
of the historians seems to be that it was before 1016 A. D. So writes 
the late Mr. K. V, Lakshraana Rao. ^ 

Is it possible to believe that Rajaraji Chola could have pre- 
sented the throne of Vpngi to this Saktivarma I? Further, it was after 
Saktivarma ruled till 1015 A.D.(for 12 years) and died that Vimaladitya 
who married the sister of Gangai konda Chola ascended the throne, 
according to Dr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar. This statement is hardly 
correct. For it is mentioned in the Ranasthapundi inscription^ that in 
the Saka year 933 on the sixth day of Vrishabha masa in the asterism 
Pushyami when Leo was in the ascendant Vimaladitya was crowned. 
This corresponds to 1011 A. D. His marriage must have taken 
place earlier as we find that in 1014 Viraaladitya gave a money 
grant to Panchanadaswami of Tiruvaiyur near Tanjore and this must 
have been after his marriage with Kundava. Many of the learned 
Doctor’s opinions about the Eastern iChalukyas are baseless and erro- 
neous. The adoption of Kulottunga by Gangai konda Chola is a 
figment of the imagination invented for political purposes and it 
could not be true in the face of recorded history, Gangai konda 
Chola had three sons, Rajadhiraja, Rajendra and Virarajendra and 
and a daughter Ammangadevi^ This is the opinion of Dr, Hultzsch 


4. Andhra Sahitya Parishat Patrika, VoL II page 406. 
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Ugadi Sanohika (Andhra Patrika 1^21-22) page 77 Arumbakam inscription. 
Epi. Ind. VoL 6 p. 347. 
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and this has been accepted by the learned Doctor himself. Could it be 
believed for a moment that Gangai konda then could have adopted his 
daughter's son when three of his sons were alive? Could it be said 
that he would have given his son’s daughter in marriage to his adopted 
son ? Is such a marriage sanctioned by the Hindu law or custom ? 

Mr. A. V. Venkatarama Aiyar M. A., Professor of History, 
Presidency College, Madras read a paper '‘New light on Kulot- 
tunga” before the Oriental Conference at Madras and a summary 
appears in the proceedings published. He writes therein. “It is clear 
from Kalingattupparani and the inscriptions of Kulottunga that he 
was adopted into the Ohola family and was nominated Yuvaraja by 
his paternal uncle Virarajendra to the Chola dominion as early as 
1063.” Mr. Iyer does not stop with this but quotes further. “The state- 
ment of adoption” Dr. Hultzsch tells, '‘was invented by Jayamgondar 
the court poet and panegyrist to give Locus standi to Kulottunga, a 

usurper “ So the statement of adoption cannot be lightly brushed 

aside or explained as a mere political invention in as much as it was 
unnecessary for purposes of succession. Without quoting Dr. Hultzsch 
fully, Mr. Iyer proceeds to attack the statement. The sentence he omit- 
tedis this. “If it is granted that Veerarajendra I was the son of Rajendra 
Ohoda it would follow that the story of adoption of Kulottunga by 
the latter is a pure invention, which was started for political reasons 
in order to give an apparent locus standi to the usurper.” 

Is this how the new light is shed? The writer does not seem 
to understand the legal or religious significance of the rite of adop- 
tion. Kulottunga did not succeed Gangaikonda Rajendra Chola to 
the throne. He was crowned after Rajadhiraja, Rajendra, his son 
Rajamahendra, Virarajendra and his son Adhirajendra had ruled and 
died. Is all this the love shown towards the adopted son*bythe 
Chola Emperor Gangaikonda? 

Mr. Venkatrama Aiyar refers to the Chelluru grant of Vira- 
choda in his essay. How does it happen that Virachoda gives a 
description of the Chalukya line and mentions his father and himself 
as belonging to that line and does not even mention the Choda line? 
I venture to ask if the titles Mahdrdjddhirdjaparamesvara, Parama* 
mahe8vara,Para7nabattaraka, Paramabrahmanya are Choda or Chalukya 
in origin. The writer of the article is treading very slippery ground. 
If Gangaikonda had adopted Kulottunga, would he try to conceal the 
adoption and describe himself as a Chalukya even during the time of 
Gangaikonda? Would the father accept it without demur? Even in 
the Teki grant, Rajaraja Choda Ganga does not speak of the adoption. 
It must be clear therefore from this that Kulottunga, his son and 
successors are Chalukyas and notCholas. I believe that the Chelluru 
grant is entitled to the greatest weight. 
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Mr. L. Sreenivasa Iyer in an essay “ Knlottunga I, his 
claims to the Choi a throne” which appears in the Hindu Educational 
Supplement® suggests that Rajadhiraja, Rajendra, and Rajendra Choda 
are not the sons of Gangaikonda, that in the Manimangalam inscrip- 
tion Rajendra says that Gangaikonda is his uncle and that in the Cape 
Comorin grant Veerarajendra says that they are his younger brothers 
and that the fact which states about the adoption of Kulottunga 
by Gangaikonda is probable. Even this view is open to the objection 
mentioned above that it would not be possible to effect a marriage 
between Rajendra’s daughter and his own first cousin. I am not aware 
of any custom or law obtaining among brahmins or Kshatriyas or any 
respectable Hindus which sanctions this incestuous connection. I am 
sure there is nothing among Andhras and I dare say that there no 
such custom in the ancient Hindu community. If the learned Profes- 
sor is aware of any such custom I will be very grateful if he can 
show it to me. It is regrettable that i^uch a great pandit should descend 
to advocating fanciful theories to support the misconceived greatness 
of the Chola race. 

The following appears in the Chelluru grant of Vira Choda. 
"Having at first occupied the throne of Vengi which became the 
cause of rising of his splendour just as the sun at morn occupies 
the eastern mountain he conquered all quarters with his power.” 
This one unambiguous statement of Veera Choda, the son of 
Kulottunga effectively answers the issue raised by Dr. Krishnaswami 
Iyengar in his book on Ancient India. Besides, Kulottunga says to 
his eldest son, “Being desirous of the Chola kingdom I formerly con- 
ferred the kingdom of Vengi on my paternal uncle Vijayaditya.”^^ 
King Vijayaditya ruled Vengi for fifteen years^^ Then Kulottunga 
requested Rajaraja to take the reins of government in Vengi and as the 
Kingdom did not give him the satisfaction which he found in learning 
about the other world at the feet of the master, he ruled for one year 

8. The Hindu, Dated March 23, 1927. 

9. S. I.L, Vol. HI. Parti, p. 59. 
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only and returned to his father and mother. Then Kulottunga appointed 
Vlra Choda as his viceroy in Vengi and the latter consented reluctantly, 
A verse in the grant describes the parting scene thus. '‘Having received 
the blessings of his father and mother and his two el ier brothers and 
after receiving the respects of his'two younger brothers, the king started 
for his native home.i‘^” Evidently Kulottunga, his queen, and their sons 
looked upon Vengi as their native home and the Choda country as 
the home of their adoption. Vira Choda ascended the throne in 
Saka 1001 on the 13th day of sukla paksha, thursday in the asterism 
Sravana when the Scorpio was in the ascendant and that corresponds 
to 23rd August, 1078 A. D. Thus far about the adoption of Kulottunga* 

The second point I now discuss is as to who succeded to 
the throne of Vengi after Rajaraja’s death. We have already seen 
from the inscriptions of Vira Choda that Rajendra Choda (Kulot- 
tunga) handed over the dominion of Vengi to his father’s step-brother 
Vijayaditya and that he ruled over Vengi for fifteen years. It is 
clear from this record that there was no enmity between Vijayaditya 
and Kulottunga. Nor is this all. It also shows that on the other 
hand, Rajendra Choda had a great respect for his uncle Vijayaditya. 
There are, however, some circumstances which throw a doubt on this. 
Recently two inscriptions of Vijayaditya VII and one inscription 
of his son Saktivarma II have been discovered. The inscriptions of 
''^ijayaditya VII belong to his 12th regnal year. The plates are nowpre- 
served in the Museum at Madras. In those plates Vijayaditya says 
that after Rajaraja’s death he won the kingdom of Vengi by his valour, is 
He also says that on account of his affection towards his son Sakti- 
varma he gave the kingdom to him and that he died after a short reign 
of a single year.i^ He bewails thebereavementcomparing theloss to that 
of Arjuna after the early death of Abhimanyu. He goes on to say 
that on account of the promptings of his friends he consented to take 
up the reins of government once more. 

The date of this grant is 1075 A. D. Even in the Inscription 
of Saktivarma it appears as if Vijayaditya got forcible possession of 
Vengi. From the inscription of Saktivarma it is clear that he ruled 
in the year 1064 A. D. But in these inscriptions there is no mention of 


13. Ep. Rep. South India for 1925 p. 77. 
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14. Ep. Report for 1913-14 page 57. 



15. Ibid, and also see 0. P. No. 8 & 9 of 1985. 
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anything to show that they drove Rajendra Choda from Vengi to get 
possession of it nor at least that they did it with the help of any one 
else. It cannot be seen why there was any necessity to take forcible 
possession and from whom. In his inscriptions belonging to the 5th 
and the 7th regnal years, Virarajendra I who ruled the Choda 
kingdom says that he conquered Vengi and made a gift of it to 
Vijayaditya. In his Perumb^r grant he says that he saw the back of 
Ahavaraalla five times when he fled from the battlefield, and that by 
reconquering Vengi he fulfilled the long cherished desire of his elder 
brother and gave the kingdom to Vijayaditya on his abject craving by 
falling on his feet. In another inscription Virarajendra writes: 

We do not propose to return without regaining the kingdom of Vengi 
which we have lost. Come ye who have any strength in them. Save 
the land if you can”. 

Anantavarma Choda Ganga in his Komi plates^® says that his 
father, Rajaraja defeated the Chodas and married Rajasundari, the 
daughter of the Choda king, Rajendra Choda, and that Rajaraja on 
account of the tenderness of bis heart saved the Vengi kingdom 
from the cruelties of the Chodas who beset the country after 
Vijayaditya left the kingdom like the setting sun, and made the 
coxmtry prosperous. It is no doubt hard to reconcile these many 
conflicting statements. It admits of no doubt however that after the 
death of Rajarajanarendra the country was rent by factions and there 
was a great war for the sovereignty. This is evidenced by the 
inscriptions^*^ in which the local chieftains took vows to support one 
candidate against another. 

This is the vow Rajadhiraja makes to Sri Parantaka, K6n6ri- 
meyingondar, Sarvalokasraya, Sri Vishnuvardhana Maharaja; I serve 
Parantaka, myself and my descendants, and I do not s<^rve another. 
If others dare rule us he will render his wife to us. If I serve 
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another, our wives are his. This I consecrate in the presence of the 
lord Bhimeswara. Written at Dakaremi by Vlrarajendra Chodachari.” 

Similar vows made by Oddav^bdi Ch6daya, Vlrangottana 
Oh6:lana, Vtrangottamuna Sooraya, Janturunati Soorana, RS»parthi 
B6thaya. Sarudun^nti Veera Chddundu were recorded in the 
Bhimesvara Svamin*s Temple at Daksharama.i® 

Curiously enough none of the above records are dated. 
They mention a king who bears “«he titles belonging both to the 
Eastern Chalukya and the Cholas dynasties, and it is to him that 
the chieftains swore unswerving allegiance. It is a well known fact 
that birudas, SarvaIdJedsraya and Vishnuvardhana belonged exclusively 
to the Eastern Chalukya dynasty while titles like Kdn^rimeingonddr 
and Pardntaka d^vara were borne only by the CMolas, It is therfore 
clear that the king referred to in these records must be one who was 
connected with the Eastern Chalukyas and Cholas as well very 
closely, and therefore entitled to them. So far as we know, the only 
king who bore both the Eastern Chalukya and Chola birudas is Kulot- 
tunga alias Prince RS^j^ndra Choda, son of Rajarajanarendra of the 
Eastern Chalukyan family. Neither Rajarajanarendra nor his step 
brother nor Saktivarman II, are ever known to have borne the Chola 
titles. Similarly none of the Chola kings prior to Kulottunga bore 
any Chalukyan titles. Again the scribe of the inscriptions is one 
RS^j^ndra ch6da ^boh^ri. He also signed his name as Vira R^j^ndra- 
ch6da ach^ri in one or two places. Rajendra Choda is the original 
name of Kulottunga when he was a Yuvaroja to his father. The 
scribe evidently bore the same nime as that of liege-lord in order to 
show his loyalty and devotion. Besides he appears to have been the 
favourite and the principal scribe of the king, for almost every one 
of the grants made during the reign of Kulottunga was engraved by 
him. Rijendra choda d,chd,ri therefore, could not have been a 
servant cf Vira Rajendra, 

These inscriptions indicate the existence of a very powerful 
enemy who was always ready to destroy Kulottunga and his power, 
but his nimo is not mentioned. Now, it will be worth our while to 
enquire as to who was the enemy of Kulottunga, and what was the 
occasion that necessitated the taking of such terrible vows of allegi- 
ance to Kulottunga at the feet of Lord Bhimeswara of D^ksbfi.r^ma. 

In the Chellur grant of Virachoda, Kulottunga is said to have 
referred to his paternel uncle Vijayaditya VII as a '*god-like prince 
who resembled the five-faoad (Siva) in power”. In the face of this 
statement it is impossible to believe that Kulottunga had cherished 
enemity or ill-feeling towards his paternal uncle at any time. It Is 

18. Ibid. 

^8 
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equally impossible to believe also that Vijayaditya drove out bis nephew 
Prince Rajendra Choda, with his family from Vengi, unjustly and 
cruelly and took forcible possession of the kingdom from him. 
Certainly, if this were true, Kulottunga would not have referred to 
his paternal uncle in such endearing and respectful terms, fifteen 
years later, at the time of appointing Prince Vlra ch6da to the 
Viceroy alty of Vengi. There is yet another passage in the same 
inscription which lends support to this view. Kulottunga is stated to 
have said to his son, that he (Kulottunga) being desirous of the Chola 
Kingdom had formerly conferred the Kingdom of the country of 
Vengi on his paternal uncle King VijAyAditya and that he ruled fo^ 
fifteen years; and after him his (Kulottunga’s) eldest son, RAiarAja(II) 
took up the bund<^n of the kingdom of Vengi and ruled only fcr one 
year.” Now this passage takes us a little further. It says that 
after Vijayaditya’s reign, Kulottunga immediately and even peace- 
fully appointed his eldest son Bajaraja to the vicerbyalty of Vengi in 
the usual course of events and that his euzereignty over his patri- 
mony was continuous and undisturbed. The fact that Kulottunga i® 
said to have conferred the Kingdom of Vengi upon his patern&l uncle, 
Vijayaditya, *'being desirous of the Chola Kingdcm,” is therefore 
very significant, and leaves no room to suspect ilhfeelings between 
the nephew and his paternal uncle. 

Then, who could this enemy be ? It is certain that Western 
Chalukyas were not the enemies indicated, as we will presently see* 
The enemy was, beyond, doubt the Chola Emperor, Virarajendra I* 
Virarajendra had an eye upon Vengi for more than one reason. He 
was anxious to extend his power and influence and add Vengi to his 
dominions, in order to strengthen the position of the Chola kingdom 
and to check the growing power of the Western Chalukyas. Vengi 
had for three generations, been the bone of contention between the 
Western Chalukyas on the one hand and the Chola Emperors on the 
other. Vengi was necessary to either party as a buffer state. We know 
from the records of Virarajendra that he had invaded Vengi fora 
numer of times for the purpose of occupying it and that his campaigns 
were not always successful. And in these wars, Kulottunga, with 
the help of the Western Chalukyas, and the Eastern Gangas might 
have repelled the enemy’s attack and kept up the integrity of the Vengi 
kingdom. 

It is therefore possible to fix the date of the inscriptions 
recording the vows of the local chieftains of DAksharAma, at some- 
time during this period i. e. in the reign of Virarajenda 1063-1070 A. D. 
when the latter was seemingly successful in the wrangle for the over- 
lordship of Vengi, with the Western Chalukyas. Dr. Aiyangar and 
g3holars of his school of thought, can therefore be said to have erred 
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in setting up some fanciful theory of enmity between Kulottunga and 
his paternal uncle Vijayaditya VII by making the former, the Yuvaraja 
of Virarajendra I, ignorring the most important historical document, 
viz., the Chellur Grant of Vira Choda. At all events, the statement of 
Virarajendra I that he gave away Vengi kingdom to Vijayaditya VII 
on his abject craving for it by falling at his feet as recorded in 
his Perumb^r grant, is only a boast for, Virarajendra doqs not appear 
to have held Vengi for any period continuously. 

Let us now examine in greater detail one after another these 
fanciful theories of our Scholars and see how far they are justifiable. 
Thus writes Dr. Aiyangar, in his Ancient India,^^ “The Eastern 
Chalukya Rajaraja, the son-in-law of Gangaikonda Chola died, and 
had at least a son Rajendra better known Kulottunga, and a 
daughter Kundavai, but we see that the Vengi country passes into 
the possession of Vijayaditya, an uncle of Kulottunga through the 
good ofBces of Virarajendra I. This disputed succession ought to have 
brought Vikramaditya upon the scene. But Virarajendra was never- 
theless victorious at last and placed his nominee Vijayaditya of the 
Eastern Chalukya family upon the throne after a battle at Visaya- 
vadi (Bezwada).” But further below^® the learned professor vjrites 
in an assertive tone, that “the earlier inscriptions of Kulottunga 
state that as Yuvaraja to Virarajendra I and Rajendra Chola he 
accomplished two great feats, (1) the capture of elephants at V^ir&- 
garam and (2) the capture of tli^ fortrjss o? Chakkarakottarn.” And 
then he waively adds that “Kulottunga may have been Yuvaraja to his 
father, the Eastern Chalukya King Rajaraja I or his grand-father, or 
his uncles.” 

If Kulottunga was Yuvaraja to his uncle Virarajendra, the 
Chola king, what was the cause of the disputed succession in the 
Vengi country for the throne, and who were the rival claimants? 
Even according to Dr. Aiyangar, it is not clear whose cause was 
taken up by Vikramaditya in the war of disputed succession in Vengi. 
Kulottunga, the only rightful claimant to it was Yuvaraja to Vira- 
rajendra, and his possible rival and paternal uncle, Vijayaditya VII, 
was the nominee of the self same Chola emperor 1 Dr. Aiyangar has 
evidently confused the facts. If Kulottunga had really been the 
Yuvaraja of Virarajendra, one fails to understand what the disputed 
succession in Vengi was about on the one hand, and why the nomina- 
tion of Vijayaditya Vil, had to be made in preference to the rightful 
heir Kulottunga, who is his own nephew on the other. That Vijayaditya 
was appointed to the kingdom of V engi by Virarajendra, appears to 
be impossible and incredible. And that he was never friendly with the 


1). See page 1*31, Aucieat ladia. 20. Anoieat India, s^e pages U4, 120 131 
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^Cholas is clearly proved by undisputed facts. Vijayaditya was 
governing Nolambavadi Vishay a, 3^,000 as a vassal of the Western 
Chalukya king Trailokyamalla Somcswara I, better known as 
Ahavamalla, the bitterest foe of Virarajendra, at the time of 
which we i are speaking. In an inscription of Dandonayaka 
Sandhivigrahirif Devapayya, a minister of Vijayaditya, dated Saka 988 
(1066 A. D.), the donor speaks of Vijayaditya as ‘'the worshipper at the 
lotus feet of Trailokya malladeva,” It is therefore obvious that 
Virarajendra could not have appointed a vassal of his enemy Ahava- 
malla, to the viceroyalty of Vengi, especially at a time when he was 
most anxious to fulfill "the desire of his deceased brother to reconquer 
the kingdom of Vengi*'. 

There is yet ejne piece of evience more that has come to light 
recently, which exposes the unttnability of Dr. Aiyangar*s view. 
I mean the events recorded in the Korni plates of Anantavarma 
Cboda Ganga regarding his father Kajaraja. The passage in the 
inscription reads thus. “When Vijayaditya grew old like the setting 
sun, and left Vengi which was like the west and was about to sink in 
the ocean of troubles caused by the Cholas, R^jai^ja, the refuge of the 
distressed caused him to enjoy the prosperity for a long time in the 
western region itself. ” Who could be the Cholas referred to here 
that caused troubles to Vijayaditya ? Kulottunga had no army at 
that time and did not figure anywhere independently; and he was not 
also a Chola either. Further, it is impossible to believe that Kulot- 
tunga gave troubles to his paternal uncle after having freely and 
willingly conferred Vengi upon him. The Chola referred to, therefore, 
must be Virarajendra I. If Vijayaditya had really been installed on 
the throne of Vengi as boasted by Virarajendra himself in his Perurn- 
b^r grant and as believed by Dr. Aiyangar lobe true, what then was 
the necessity for the Eastern Ganga king ESjarfiJa to have gone to 
the rescue of Vijayaditya against the Cholas ? It is therefore abund- 
antly clear, that Dr. Aiyangar and his school of thought have erred in 
assuming that Vijayaditya was conferred the viceroyalty of Vengi at 
the hands of Virarajendra. 

It is believed by Dr. Aiyangar, that Virarajf rdra had invaded 
Vengi, a number of times, sometimes year after year, after the death 
of Rajarajanarendra. What was then the necessity or the occasion 
for these continuous wars against Vengi if Vijayadity a had really been 
his own nominee on the Vengi throne? If Vijayaditya was not the 
enemy, then, against whom was he fighting? As has been already- 
pointed out above Dr. Aiyangar docs not give the name of Vengi 

21. Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy for 1925 i).75; Ep. No. 322 of 1925. 

22, See supra page 123, lines 80—91. 
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prince who set up a rival claim and brought about a war of disputed 
succession. On the other hand, it has been pointed out that Vijaya- 
ditya became lord of Vengi, through the favour of his nephew 
Kulottunga. 23 It is therefore certain that Kulottunga could not have 
been Yuoaraj a to his maternal uncle Virarajendra I ; and much less 
possible for Vijayaditya to be a protege of the Chola king. 

On the other hand, Prof, Venkatarama Aiyer, 2 ^ while admit- 
ting that Kulottunga had conferred his patrimony of Vengi on his 
paternal uncle and appointed him as his deputy in Vengi, argues that 
he did so only, in order to be appointed as Yu vara j a to Virarajendra I 
in 1063 A. D., and to share the burdens of the Chola throne as he was 
sure of succeeding to it in due course. This is indeed in controvention 
of Vira Choda’s statement in the Chellur grant. which runs as follows: 
“(He) having at first occupied the throne of Vengi which became the 
cause of his rising and of his splendour just as the sun at the morn oc- 
cupies the eastern mountain he conquered all quarters with his power 
having burnt all foes with the rising and fierce fire of his valour and 
having successively conquered Kerala, Pandya, Kuntala and all other 
countries, he was annointed to the Chola kingdom.” 

From the foregoing passage it is clear that Kulottunga was 
desirous of Chola throne rather than rest contented with the title of 
a Yuvaraja or with the prospect of succeeding to the Chola throne 
in due course. 

Now to the third point. It has beed stated in the Maniinanga- 
1am inscription 2 ^ of Rajendradeva, that Gangaikonda Chola was his 
father’s younger brother and i\oi father. From this Mr. L. Srinivasa 
Aiyar of Kumbakonam argues that Rajadhiraja, Rajendradeva and 
Virarajendra I, were not the sons of Gangaikonda Chola but only 
nephews and that Jayamkondar also supports this view. 20 And 
therefore Kulottunga being the only daughter’s son of Gangaikonda 
Chola was by right entitled to succeed to the Chola throne in prefer- 
rence to his uncle Virarajendra and his son Adliirajendra. 

Now it might have happened that in 1063, after the death of 
the Eastern Chalukya king Rajaraja his son Rajendra Ohoda suc- 
ceeded to the Vengi throne. Shortly afh rwards Rajendradeva* 
father-in-law of Kulottunga also died leaving the Chola throne 
vacant. Killottunga who had probably been clii rishing the ambition 
of succeeding to the Chola empire as dauhitra of Gangaikonda Chola 

23. See supra— Chellur grant of Virachoda. 

24. ProceediiJgs of the second Oriental Conference held at Madras 1925, 
pp. 143-145. 

25. S. 1. 1. Vol. Ill Part 1. p. 59. 26. The Hindu, 23 March 1927. 

27. Supra Chellur plates of Vira Choda quoted above, 
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for some time, immediately repaired to the south wheij he heard, of the 
death of his father-in-law, leaving the Vengi-rajya to his paternal 
uncle Vijayaditya. This he might have done for more than one reason. 
His own children might be still young and unfit to be left in charge of 
a kingdom which was like an apple of discord between the Western 
Chalukyas and the Cholas. Another reason might be that he had 
great regard for his uncle Vijayaditya whose loyalty he was anxious 
to secure for himself during his absence in Vengi, and thereby streng- 
then his power in his own native country. 

Things were not in the Chola capital as Prince Rajendra 
Choda wished to be. Unluckily for him Kulottunga arrived late on 
the scene for Virarajendra had already usurped the throne and crowned 
himself the Emperor. Rajendra had advanced too far, to give up his 
Jong cherished desire for the Chola throne and to go back to Vengi. 
Virarajendra indeed proved to be a very powerful rival and enemy in 
the field, and it was not possible therefore for him to acheive his 
object easily. Kulottunga had to remain an exile practically through- 
out the reign of Virarajendra waiting for an opportunity to defeat 
Virarajendra and occupy the Chola throne. 

It is said that the conquest of Chakrakottam, and the capture 
of elephants V§.yir4garam were the two great accomplishments of 
Kulottunga while he was a youth. These events, appear to have taken 
place in all probability when he was Yuvaraja to his father Rajaraja at 
Rajahmahendravaram and not of the Chola Emperors, Gangaikonda 
Chola or Virarajendra as we will presently see. That Rajaraja of Vengi, 
and Dh^r^varsha of Ohakrakotta mandala were always at feud with 
each other and burnt each other’s towns whenever opportunity offered 
itself, is borne out from several sources.^” In view of this fact it 
becomes necs^siry to fix the date of the Kullottunga’s invasion of 
Bastar and capture of Chakrakotta in order to find out whose Yuvaraja 
he was at that time. The last known date of king Dh^r^varsha of 
Chakrakottam is 1060 A. D. which is given in a record of his feuda- 
tory Chief Mahamandalesvara Chandritditya. The inscription records 
that Chandraditya Maharaja excavated at the capital town Barasuru 
a tank which he called Chandradityasamudra, on whose bank he 
constructed a Siva temple, naming it after himself as Chandradity6- 
svara shine. For the maintenance of the temple he made a grant of a 
village which he had purchased from king Dhar^varsha. This 
transaction was effected in the presence of the ruling king. It is 
suggested that probably this Chandraditya who belonged to the 
K^syapa gotra and was connected with the anc ient Chodas of the 
Cuddapah District, followed Kulottunga in his campaign against 

28. Kuruspal stone inscription of Somesvaradeva. Ep. Ind. Vol X. p. 25 pp. 

29. Keport on South Indian Epigraphy for 1908-9 page 111, para 65. 
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Bastar country and settled down in the newly conquered country as a 
subordinate to Dh^Lr^varsha. The pride of the victor could hardly 
have allowed his kith and kin to accept such a position, and it must 
have taken a long time for an enemy’s follower to settle himself as a 
Mahdmandalesvara of an aggrived party unh ss the terms of peace 
stipulated that the latter should accept a relative of the conqueror in 
that position. At any rate it must have taken some time at least for 
Chandraditya to have acce{)t€d a subordinate position and settle down 
in order to carry out the releigious acts recorded in the inscription. It 
may therefore be assumed that the campaign against Bastar by 
Kulottunga might have been the closing event of a long and protracted 
war between Vengi and Chakrakottam for some time prior to 1060 
or 1058 A.D., and therefore Kulottunga could have fought those wars 
for Vengi as his father’s Yuvaraja and not of Chola kings Gangaikonda 
and Virarajendra. 

But a question would now arise as to why Kulottunga, on the 
death of his father, having succeeded to the kingdom of Vengi, 
bestowed it upon his paternal uncle Vijayaditya and proceeded to 
acquire the Chola crown for himself. Obviously it is his imperial 
ambition that has prompted him to that. But there is some thing 
more. Kulottunga seems to have conferred the kingdom of Vengi 
upon his paternal uncle Vijayaditya, with a shrewd and states- 
man-like foresight. He wanted to secure by this act the loyalty 
of his uncle who was all along the vassal of the Western Chalukyas; 
for Vijayaditya appears to have left Vengi in bis brother’s reign 
apparently dissatisfied; and this act of Kulottunga only soothed the 
heart of the offended prince. 

Vijayaditya, we know from his grants dated 1064 and 1066 
A. D. was ruling the Nolambavadi 32,000 as a vassal of the Western 
Chalukya king Someswara I. It is also known to us from the 
unpublished copper plate inscription of Saktivarnian II, son of 
Vijayaditya that the king was crowned in Sfika 986, roughly corres- 
ponding to 1064 A, D., which date would roughly take us into the reign 
of Vijayaditya VII himself. Vijayaditya s Ryali copper plate grant^^ 
issued in the 12th year of his reign tells us that Saktivarman II was 
crowned ruler by his father Vijayaditya, but that he reigned only for 
one year and then passed away suddenly, and that his father resumed 
authority out of regard for dharma i. e. his duties as ruler and a 
loarrtor, like Arjuna after the death of Abhimfmyu. It is therefore 
clear that Vijayaditya crowned his son to the kingdom which was 

30. Ep. No. 322 of 1925; Report on South Indian Epigraphy for 1925, p. 75 and 
Bp. Ind. Vol. IV p. 213 ff. 

31. 0. P. No. 8 of 1913, Bp. Report, Southern circle, 1914, page 86 para 10. 

32. 0. P. No. 8 & 9 of 1925; Ep. Report 1925 p. 77 para 5. 
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conferred upon him and went away in all probability to his vioeroyalty 
over NolambiavMi. The motive apparently seems to be to continue his 
friendship with the Western Chalukyas whose vassal he appears to be 
even for some time prior to 1046 A. D. Besides as the metaphor in 
the Ryali copper plate grant indicates Vijayaditya was anxious to 
secure for his son, the kingdom of Vengi even like the Pandava 
Prince Arjuna. But as fate would have it, Saktivarman II, like 
Abhimanyu, to continue the metaphor, might have in all probability 
fallen in the battle field, in the wars with Virarajendra, at a time 
when his father and his brother Kulottunga were away. After the 
death of Saktivarman II, Virarajendra might have remained for a 
short time in possession of Vengi, but was subsequently driven out by 
Vijayadity^ himsoif, as«can be seen from the passage from his Ryali 
grant quoted above, with the help of Western Chalukya and Kulot- 
tunga on the one hand and Eastern Ganga king Rajaraja on the ether. 

It is not however possible toirace the movements and doings 
of Kulottunga during the period of exile 1063 — 1070 A. D. as we have 
no records mentioning him. Perhaps he had hardly time enough to 
breathe and rest as his fiery ambition remained still unfulfillel. It 
might be that he was waiting for an opportunity to overthrow Vira- 
rajendra, witli the help of Ahavamalla and his son Somesvara II and 
the Eastern Ganga king Rajaraja, who appears to be bis mother’s 
sister’s husband. When Virarajendra died in 1070 A. D. Kulottunga 
saw an opportunity to seize the Chola throne once more. But even 
then, he had a rival in Adhirajendra son of Virarajendra who had for 
his ally his brother-in-law the pow^erful Western Chalukya king 
Vikramaditya VI. Adhirajendra was installed king through the inter 
vention of Vikramaditya VI but no sooner had the latter left Kanchi 
than the events changed and once more Kulottunga saw an opportu- 
nity to succeed to the Chola throne. Adhirajendra was murdered by 
his own people as Bilhana tells us. Kulottunga captured the kingdom 
and crowned himself the emperor of Chola dominions, uniting thus 
in himself the Chalukya and Chola families. Though he was a 
Chalukya by birth Kulottunga had a better claim to succeed to the 
Chola throne, than Virarajendra or his son Adhirajendra. He only 
established the Chalukya dynasty under the new name Chalukya- 
Choda dynasty on throne of Kanchi. 

33. See the Manimangalam Tamil inscription of Rajagopal Perumal Temple in 
S. 1. 1., Vol III No. 28 page 53. The inscription mentions among those conquered by 
Rajadhiraja, one Vishnuvandhana Vijayditya in the employ of Western Chalukyas 
Since we are certain that Somesvara I, had only three sons, Somesvara II, Vikra- 
maditya VI, and Jayasimha in, Vijayaditya referred to herein might be identica- 
with the Eastern Chalukya prince of that name, the step brother of Rajarajal 
narendra, as he bore the titles of Vishnuvardhaiia and Vengimandalesvara. 



THE AFFINITY BETWEEN TELUGU AND TAMIL.* 

By C. Atmara-M, b. a., b. l. 


The scope of this esBa 7 is specially confined to the structural 
and dictional affinity between two of the most important South Indian 
languages which have played a very prominent part as the medium of 
expression of an ancient civilisation. Talking of a group of languages, 
it is a very interesting digression to advert to the racial affinity of the 
races speaking the various elements of the group, but seeing that it is 
comparatively unexplored field and the statements made about it are 
more matters of speculation than of organised research, 1 shall I try to 
avoid that serbonian bog as far as possible. We have to take with 
great caution the alleged results of fanciful research based meaely on 
unskilled, imaginary outbursts of racial enthusiasts. Some of these 
proceed to build elaborate theories on frail foundations, based on 
similarity of sounds, without sufficient training in philology and 
phonology. A claim has been made in recent years by a section on 
the over-enthusiastic Tamilians, that in language and race they are 
older than the Aryans, that they are allied racially and linguistically 
with the Hebrews and the Assyrians and that the civilisation and 
culture they represnt which is known as the Sumerian civilization is 
the source and inspiration of the Aryan civilization and culture. 
Some of them go even so far as to say that there was a Dravidian 
emigration to Arabia and Assyria. Others less ambitious content 
themselves with a reconstruction of Paleogeagraphy in their imagina- 
tion and connecting the two places by a now-submerged continent. 
Whatever may be the merits of such suppositions, I will leave it by 
merely observing that they are the results of an audacious venture 
and that it is better to be sure of the foundation for such theories and 
to collect more and more material before entering on the very enticing 
field. I have no doubt that the confusion between race and language 
in the minds of some of them, has given rise to some of the erroneous 
and extravagant claims they make and the ambition to represent 
themselves as belonging to an ancient and superior civilization in their 
consciousness is responsible for clouding the issues in their minds. 
This consciousness has been a fruitful source of impediments in the 
field of philology and an earnest seeker of truth cannot do better than 
eliminate it before entering on any research. 
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It has been well established that people talking one language 
need not, for that reason, have belonged to the same race and that 
momentous changes in phonal values are due to the adoption of a 
foreign language by a race not accustomed to speak, it. The discus- 
sion about the Aryan and the Dra vidian races and their relative claim 
to superiority has absolutely no place in a consideration of the langu- 
ages belonging to an allied group and a spirit of earnest research 
divested of all race-consciousness is the first qualification of a 
philologist 

It is a pity that, till now, the languages belonging to the so 
called Gondic or Dravidian group have not been scientifically studied 
by any scholar. It is said that language makes the whole world kin 
and a good understanding of the community of the source of several 
languages will surely tendto harmonise several elements of disunion 
and destroy the spirit of parochial seclusion. If for this object of 
promoting comradeship and cutting down of self -constructed barriers 
between man and man, and groups of men talking allied languages 
and for no other, a scientific study of languages is worth while 
attempting. And I venture to say that any serious attention bestowed 
upon it will reveal the fact that by language the people of the Madras 
Presidency belong to one and the same group. 

The main languages belong to the Dravidian group are 
1. Tamil, 2. Telugu, 3. Kanarese and 4. Malayalam of which Tamil 
is pre-eminently the first in importance and Telugu comes next. 
Kanarese occupies a subordinate place in the group and Malayalam 
is comparatively of recent origin. I propose in this essay to show 
the relationship of Tamil and Telugu only. By a casual reading of 
any Tamil or Telugu book published now, one cannot help finding that 
on adverting to the words on any page, more than half and nearly 
^rds of the number of words are borrowed from Sanskrit directly and 
the only change they undergo is one of inflection. A more careful study 
will reveal the existence of other words, which at first sight appear 
to be different from Sanskrit, but of which the relationship to Sans- 
krit can be traced with a little difficulty. There are other words of 
a third kind which form the substance and frame work of the 
language which have no connection with the Sanskrit language. 
The first class of words directly borrowed from Sanskrit are not 
limited and there has been perpectiial borrowing so that every Sans- 
krit word may be used in Telugu or Tamil by merely changing the 
inflection. They do not form the substance of the language and are 
merely loan-words. 

The second class which are derivatives from Sanskrit are 
scarcely distinguishable from native words and it requires a mind 
trained in the laws of sound to perceive the relationship. These are 
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words which have undergone changes of ablaut and umlaut, and 
consonant changes, and so beaten out of shape and form that they 
cannot be recognised as Sanskrit. The reason for this is that the 
Words are borrowed from one or other of the several Prdkrits which 
were the spoken languages of the people of the north. An analogy can 
be drawn between these words and words which have been borrowed 
into English from Norman-French. There is, as is well-known a borrow- 
ing into English directly from Latin and a borrowing indirectly through 
the corrupted forms of Norman-French. It is a moot point, even at 
this time, whether Sanskrit is a standard dialect of a Prdkrit or the 
source of all Prdkrits but a consideration of that need not arrest us here 
in the discussion of the Prdkrit loan words into Telugu or Tamil. This 
is, however, the most important element of the^ native language of 
Tamil or Telugu and it is this that needs very careful and systematic 
study. I will not be certainly wrong when I say that in this study lies 
the key to many recial and religious problems like the Aryan and 
Dra vidian fusion and the action and reaction of each on the other. It 
is a matter of very great regret that so little has been done in this 
field. There have been very few scholars who combined in themselves 
a thorough knowledge of both the Tamil and Telugu languages and a 
knowledge of Prakrit,-^ sufficient to undertake this investigation. Be- 
sides these a training in philology and phonology on western lines and 
above all a spirit of enquiry and search of truth for its own sake com- 
plete the quipment of one competent to attack the problem in all its 
bearings. Another difficulty that presents itself is that there are no 
books extant, written in the Prdkrits from which the borrowing has 
been extensively made into Telugu and Tamil, What are the Prdkrits 
from which the borrowing has been made ? Scholars say that it is 
largely from .Pai6*dc/a and a little from Apabhramsa that the words 
were so taken. Tradition has it that Gun^dhya wrote Brihatkatha in 
Paisdchi but a copy of it has not so far been found, though adoptations 
and summaries of it in other languages are found. In spite of these 
difficulties the evidence of the presence of this element is so strong and 
clear that the words so borrowed form the substantial extract of the 
expressive portion of both the Tamil and Telugu languages. The abun- 
dance of this element has led some people to doubt whether this or the 
3rd group of words which are native and different from Sanskrit is the 
borrowed element in the Telugu language; but for the reasons I give 
when I come to discuss the 3rd group of words, it is preposterous to 
think or imagine that Telugu is only a Prakrit and that the native 
clement is borrowed, this applies to the Tamil language also for, in that 
as in Telugu the Pra,k:rit element predominates. Another theory with 
regard to these words is that they are in form and substance native 
words themselves and that it was the Sanskrit itself that borrowed 
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them from Tamil or ’Telugu. The advocates of this theory base it on 
the remarks of some Pr&krit Grammarians that Sanskrit borrowed 
words from Desyas. It is no doubt, extremely flattering to the South 
Indian Languages. But it is neither true history nor correct philology. 
The earliest written or other records in Tamil do not take us very long 
before the Christian era and in the absence of definite evidence, it will 
be extremely dangerous to hazard an opinion about such an unnatural 
process. And about the question of derivation whether the Sanskrit 
words are derived from Tamil or the reverse without defining the laws 
of sound according to which the evolution of words occured. I proceed 
to give a few of the innumerable instances which speak for themselves 
An elaborate system of rules and laws is not within the scope of this 
short essay but an investigation is very instructive and worth the pains 
bestowed on it. I h^ve taken as instances only words which are 
common to both the Tamil and Telugu. 


Sanskrit. 

Telugu. 

Tamil. 

V§Lk 

Vayi 

Vayi 

Sravah 

Sevi 

Chevi 

Kara 

Kai 

Kai 

Attika 

Akka 

Akka 

Sadrisa 

Sari 

Sari 

I ha 

Ika 

Ittha 

Ehi 

Egu 

Egu 

6tri 

Ithi 

tthi 

KshAra 

KAra 

Kara 

Kutumba 

Gudise 

Kudi 

Chflrnal 

Sflnya J 

Sunna 

Sunna 

Chhinna 

Chinna 

Chinna 

Dyfltha 

JMa 

Sfldu 

Chekram 

Chekka 

Chekku 

Madhyam 

Mayam 

Mayyam 

lyakta 

Chettha 

Chettha 

Ishu 

flsu 

ilsi 

Ekam 

Ekkam 

Ekkam 

SnAyu 

NAyi 

Nayi 

Prathi 

patti 

partri 

Paksha 

pakka 

pakka 

Prasthara 

pothara 

pothra 


These words and many more, the collection of which is only 
limited by the patience of the investigator are common to both Telugu 
and Tamil and are found even in the earliest writen records in both the 
languages. From the structure itself it is evident that the words are 
evolved forms from Sanskrit through some Prakrit whether Paisachi 
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or Andhra, Thus Tamil and Telugu have borrowed from a common 
source a very large number of words which have so mixed up with the 
language as to be indistinguishable from the native words and which 
have come into daily use. The conclusion is therefore irresistable that 
both the languages must have been the same language at one time 
though each followed its own course of evolution. I have taken some 
of your time over this portion as an investigation into this is important 
not merely to show the affinity of the language, but I believe that a 
proper study of the historical development of the languages will throw 
light on the cultural fusion of the Aryan and Dravidian elements of 
Indian civilization, the refining of the animistic and brutal religious 
practices in the orthodox Saiva, Saktheya etc., indigenous to South 
India by the Northern religion and the infusion of the emotional element 
from the South into the religious spirit of pure I'eason in the North. 

The 3rd class of words and terminations that face the reader 
on any page in any Tamil or Telugu book are native words (Desyas) 
which are totally different from Sanskrit words, and cannot be percived 
by the highest stretch of imagination to have either directly or indirectly 
through Prakrits any relation to Sanskrit. These are the most important 
portion of language and from its substance and frame work. The test 
of the individuality of a language, and its right to stand by itself is 
indicated by its sounds, its pronouns, inflections in numbr, gender and 
case, its verb and verbal inflections in tense and other such things. 
Let us apply this test to see whether the Tamil and Telugu are related 
and if so in what relation ? For the purposes of this relation, for 
obvious reasons only native Tamil and Telugu words are to be taken 
into consideration. First, taking the vowels, two vowels appear in 
Tamil and Telugu which do not find a place in Sanskit and ‘*6” the 
short middle vowel and the short mid-back vowels. In the consonants, 
the aspirated consonants do not appear in both the languages and it is 
due to this peculiarity that Sanskrit words assume peculiar forms when 
they are borrowed. Conjunct consonants are mostly assimilated either 
to the former or to the later consonant. A trilled “r” which is called 
strong ‘‘r’ in Tamil and vehicle ‘’r” from its from in Telugu is a 
peculiar feature of both the languages, (ea) This is absent in Sanskrit 
e. g. Y^ru, V^FU, Map, Chipu, Ipangu, Kuraiya etc. If a careful study is 
made of the forms of common words in Tamil and Telugu containing 
this letter the heated controversy raging round this will find an easy 
solution. Another consonant appears in Tamil and is also found 
in early records in Telugu though later the letter is changed into “d*” 
wherever it occurs. Such words may be traced to the source. A few 
of the words are firhu, kfirhu, varhakkam, murhu, kirhu Irhuttu. 
Sometimes the letter is changed into “la” or “la" Murhgu Mulugu. 
This is consistent with the change found in dialects of Tamil where in 
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the South it is changed to “la” and in the North to>‘ ya.*' I will have to 
refer to this in another connection. 

2. Pronouns and pronominal terminations. 

1st person. En. Em. 

2nd ,, Nl. Nir. 

3rd „ Avan. An, Adu, VAndu, Avar, Avai. Vd,ru. Avi, 

Andu, Adi. 

3. Nouns, plural. gal, galu, lu. 

There is a peculiar instance of the confusion which brings out 
the relation-ship of this more closely. 

Telugu. 

Singular, Plural, 

I Igalu 

Iga. ' Igalu. 

Anai. Anaigalu. 

4. The strongest evidence of the close affinity between the 
languages is supplied by the numerals in both the languages, 

Tamil, Tclugu, 


Ondru 

Or + ka 

Irandu 

Mdndru 

NAli 

Aindu 

Aru 

Ezhu 


Ondu 

Orka, Okka 

Rendu 

Mdndu 

Nftlgu 

Aidu 

Aru 

Ezhu, Edu 


This shows that the group to which Tamil and Telugu belong 
is a group distinct from Sanskrit and has a right of independent exis- 
tence. All of you know that verbs predicate the actions of persons 
and are the most important links in the medium of speech and the 
relationship nay, the identity of forms of the principal verbs in both 
supplies positive proof of their belonging to the same group. I will give 
a list of a few principal examples here. 

Verbs. 


Muzhuvu = M udiy u, Izhu = Idchu, 

Ennu = Ennu, Kdzhu == Kddu, Adai * Adayu, 

Ariyu - Arayu, Cheppu = Cheppu, Pugazhu ^ Pogaku, 

Uru = Uru, Undu = Undu, Nil = Nilu. 

Thodangu = Thodagu, V6ndu Vedu, Thudai = Thuduchu, 
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Viru « Viruohu, Thirupu « Thrippu, Idu = Idu, 

Pannu Pannu, Kondadu » Kondadu, Thirai ~ Therachu, 
Nagai “ Navvu, Nadai “ Nadaohu, Adu= Adu, Pertru = Pettu 

Nouns. 

Peyir = P6ru, tiru = dru, Kattalai *= Kattadi, 

Koraiya = Kora, Thainbi = Thammudu, Idam = edam, 

Andu== Adu, Udambu^* Odalu, Uyir= Usuru, 

Selavu = Selavu, Man = Mannu, Vin = Vinnu. 

These are only a very few instances of several and a close 
examination will show that every native word in either language has a 
corresponding word in the other, extant or obsolete. One other impor- 
tant point of resemblance is with regard to “Samdhi.” The study of 
the rules of Saindhai in both the languages reveals a very close simila- 
rity that may very well from the subject of an essay by itself. The 
elaborate system by which a consonant of the previous word is joined 
with a vewel following it is a peculiar feature of this group of languages 
and the system is more elaborate in Tamil than in Telugu. Besides 
this there are other combinations of consonants also and the dgama of a 
ya or ta for euphony in samdhi is a common future in both the langu- 
ages. 


These instances show the close affinity between the two 
languages in substance and form abundantly and their claim to a 
distinct position apart from Sanskrit. But the important question still 
remains, what is the exact relationship? Is native Telugu a dialect or 
source of the Tamil language or is it that both of them have a common 
source. The similarities and the resemblances are so many that 
another conclusion is not possible. 

A study of the forms in Telugu and Tamil easily shows that 
Telugu is later and cannot be earlier than Tamil and that some of the 
Telugu forms appear in dialects of Tamil. In this connection, there is 
another important fact to consider. The earliest record in Telugu found 
so far belongs to the 8th century while records in Tamil go so far back 
as the early centuries of the Chritian Era at the latest. If Telugu has 
a distinct position apart from Tamil coeval with it, holding its own 
status as a living language, there is no reason why books and records 
shold not have been written in that language. Another point I urge 
upon you is how is that the Telugu script comes to be current only 
about the 8th century ajpd that too not in its perfected form ? How is 
it, I ask that the earliest script as we find it is not a sparate entity by 
itself but only a corruption of the Brahmi script? The reason according 
to me is not far to seek and that is, Telugu had been from a very long 
time only a dialect of Tamil and that when it came into contact with ^ 
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second sanskritic influence and assumed a form when it could out away 
its former relations, came to be recognised as a separate language and 
that this happened about the 7th ecntury of the Christian Era, I could 
quote examples of the dialectical relationship of the Telugu but I am 
afraid I will have to launch into an elaborate inquiry. I place the 
above hints, (they are not more than hints,) for your consideration and 
if I have stimulated a spirit of enquiry in you into this very romantic 
subject I have achieved my purpose. 



VYAGHRADEVA OF THE VAKATAKA 
INSCRIPTION OF GANJ. 

By G. Ra.ma.das, b. a., m. r. a. s. . 

This V^k^taka inscription was edited by Dr. Sukthankar in 
Vol. XV'II of Epigraphia Indica where he plainly says that it is not 
possible to identify the Vy§.?hrad6va of this inscription with any of 
those of the sarnie name found in several well known inscriptions. 
But in the Indian Antiquary of D3ceniber 1926, an attempt is made 
to establish the identity of this Vydighrad^va with the Vyflghra-r^ja 
mentioned in the Allxhabad Pillar inscription of Samudragupta. 
Divested of the terminal appellations of 'raja* and ‘d6va’ both of these 
princes become Vy^ghras, but the ending points out the distinction as 
clearly as a Vao, pantulu^ iyar etc*., show now a days. Though R^ma 
is the name proper, the sect or caste is intimated by Ramarao or Rama 
Iyar. The ending of ‘d^va’ in the royal names found in the inscrip, 
tions does indicate the time when that prince lived. A careful study 
of the names of the rulers mentioned in the dated inscriptions shows 
us the truth of this statement. 

The list of North Indian Inscriptions given bp Dr. Keilhorn 
in Ep. Ind. V'ol. V enables us to study the names of the rulers ; for 
the author, knowingly perhaps, gave the names with all the appen- 
dages as they are given in the original inscriptions. The date of each 
document is also discussed, so that the changes in the princely titles 
from time to time may be observed. 

Of the inscriptions dated according to the Mdlava- Vikrama era^ 
the Dhiniki Plates (No. 8) are the earliest to mention that Malidrdja- 
dWrdia Sivadeva of Sourashtra had the appellation of ‘deva. * This 
document being dated in Vallabhi year 794 belongs to the year A. D. 
851. The names of kings in inscriptions of earlier dates according so 
era, do not bear the terminal of ‘ddva.* It may, therefore, be assumed 
that in the places where reckoning was made according to the Mdlava- 
Vikrama era, the rulers began to add ‘deva’ to their names from 
about A. D. 800. 

Deogadh Pillar inscription (No. 352) is the earliest of the 
documents dited according to the Saka system. It says that the 
Mahdrdjddhirdja of Sourashtra in the Saka year 784 was Bhojadeva. 
In this list the inscriptions with earlier dates are pronounced to be 
spurious and so they are left out of consideration* The only earlier 
document which is not pronounced to be spurious is ,the No. 350 and 

30 
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the king’s name in it does not contain the ‘deva* at the end. This 
inscription dated in Saka year 631 (A. D. 709) does not say that its 
king was a ‘d6va*; while the Deogadh Pillar inscription dated in 
Saka year 784 (a. D. 862) says that its king’s name ends in ‘d6va’* 
Therefore it may be assumed that from about A. D. 800, the kings that 
adopted this system of reckoning assumed this appellation of ‘ deva.’ 

Of those that are dated according to the KalachUri (CMdi) 
system, the Benares Plates dited in Kalachilri (CMdi) year 789 
(a. D. 1036) are the earliest to say that king’s (GAng6ya*d6va) name 
ends ill 'd6va’. The Nausari Plates of the Gujarat Chalukya 
Pulik^sir^ja are dated in iT. F. 490 which is equivalent to A. D. 737- 
In this the name of the king does not end in ‘d6va’. 

Amongst the inscriptions dated according to the Gupta system 
the earliest is that of Sivadeva I of the Lichchhavi family and it is 
dated in Gupta year 316 which corresponds to A. D. 636. The next 
one is the Ch^ngu-NAr^byana (near K6.tm^du) Pillar inscription of 
Minad6va. This dated in Gupta year 386 which corresponds to 
A. D. 705. This inscription gives the geneology of this king; 
M^lnad^va’s father was Dharmad^va; grand-father was S aifikarad^va 
great-grandfather was VrishadOva. So in this family the terminal 
‘D^va’ had been adopted three generations before M^nadeva. Allowing 
a period of twenty-five years on the average for each king, we find 
Vrishad^va reigning about A. D. 630. These two inscriptions show 
that the ending *d6va* came into use from about A. D. 600. It is to be 
observed that in the inscriptions dated according to this system the 
Mahdrdjadhirdjds had dditya, s^a, or pala at the end of their names; 
and it was only the Mahar^j^s and the vassal kings that had their 
names terminated with ‘d^ya’ and that only from A. D. 600. 

From these ♦observations it may be asserted that Vy^ghrad^va, 
being a fuedatory of a Prithvisena, must belong to the times after 
A. D. 600 as is intimated by the word ‘d6va’ at the end of his name. 
But, since the invasion of Samudragupta happened between A. D. 346 
and 350, the Vy^ghrarAja (only a rAja) of Mah^k^ntara cannot be the 
same as the VakS,taka vassal. There is an interval of about three 
centuries, if not more, between the two princes. 

The next point for ''identification of V^kAtaka Vy^ghradeva 
with the Vy^ghraraja was the location of Mah^kant^ra, the latter’s 
kingdom with that part of India which is now known as the Maikal 
and Malwa. The author of the article in the Indian Antiquary of 
December 1926 says, ^^Mahdkdntdra must have included the Sagar 
division of the Central Provinces extending northwards certainly to 
he Ajaighad State in Bundel-khand”, Because Nachna and Ganj 
where the inscriptions which mention this Vakataka Vyftghraddva 
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are situated in the Ajaighad state* he assumes that this Vy^ghradeva's 
province was, during the time of Samudragupta, known as Mah4- 
kftntara. In the Allahabad Pillar inscription Mah^k^ntara is said 
to be one of the kingdoms of the Dakshind,patha. 

“ (20)... prabhriti-sarva-dakshindpatha-rdja ” 

Where does the Dakshin&patha begin ? The whole of India 
lying to the south of the Vindhya mountains is known by this name. 
But the Sagar division of the central Provinces and the Ajaighad state 
in Bundelkhand lie on the northern slopes of the Vindhyas; and are 
considered to belong to Northern India but are not counted amongst 
the countries of the south. 

To strengthen his argument he says, “In theBalaghat Plates of 
Prithvisdnall, K6sala, M^khalaand Malava are* mentioned in the order 
of proceeding from east to west and lying across the V indhy a mountains 
along the northern frontier of the V^k^taka dominions proper. In the 
Samudragupta inscription we begin with Kosala and pass on to Mah^b- 
kAntllra, answering more or less roughly to the region extending north 
to south across Bundelkhand down to the Maikal range (Sanskrit; 
M^khala) and beyond.** Mah^kosala is identified with 'Berar of which 
the present capital is Nagpur, During the time of Samudragupta it 
might not have been confined to the limits of the present Berar^; but 
might have extended northwards and might have abutted upon 
Magadha, the kingdom of the Guptas. That must have been the reason 
for Samudragupta to march first on it. The invader first started 
southwards and as a warrior maintained that direction in his 
march without turning backwards. Had Mah^kantara been the tract 
now known as Maikal and Malwa, he must have turned round after 
he had subdued the metropolis of Kosala. As this proceedure is unwar- 
like, he must not have made this turn, though we cannot ‘imagine 
something like a design in the order of his conquests/ He did not 
turn round from the capital of Kosala; yet he is said to have conquered 
Mah^k^nUra. It cannot therefore be said that the kingdom of 
Vyaghrar^ja was the same as what has been said, in the Balaghat 
Plates, to have been the VakS^taka dominion or a part thereof. 

Another argument put forth by the learned author is here 

quoted. “ the consequence of his suppression of the northern 

rulers is described to be the reduction to his service of the various 
forest chieftains {diavika Rdjahs). That means the region^ of these 
forest chieftains begins immediately from the border land of Ary^varta. 
We find inscriptions of Hastin describing him as a ruler over the 
‘eighteen forest kingdoms! These ‘eighteen forest kingdoms must have 


1. Ouiiuinghaiu*s Anoieut Geography of India edited by S. N, Mujumdar. p. 595 
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lain in and about the neighbourhood of Bundelkhand and Baghal- 
khand, and would answer almost exactly to the Mah^k^nt^ra of 
Samudragupta, and the region extending southwards from the king- 
dom proper, if there was such a one/ In this we see that the provin- 
ces of the several dtavika Rajas subdued by Samudragupta were 
comprised within the limits of Mahak^intara. But Samudragupta's 
inscription itself informs us that Mahakant^ra was in Dakshin^patha 
and the dtaui/ca were in Ary^varta. Moreover, is it an act of 

praise in a warrior if he vanquishes those that have been already 
vanquished by him ? If the provinces of these Atavikaraj^s were 
comprised within Ma^k^ntara, what occasion had the Gupta conque- 
ror to take up arms against these minor rulers again ? To imagine 
that the poet had, to make the prasasti more impressive, narrated the 
conquest of Mah§ik^nfara in more detail! Yet reptition is a flaw in 
composition. Therefore Mah^kant^ra, for no reason, can be identified 
with the region now known rs Maikal and Malwa. For the location 
of this Mah^k^ntara, we must seek in another quarter. 

We have already seen that Mah^kanUra was mentioned, in 
the Allahabad Pillar inscription, amongst the kingdoms of the Deccan 
and therefore it must be sought for in that part of india which lies to 
the south of the Vindhy^s, Since it is named immediately after 
Kosala, it must have been very close to that country. Amongst the 
inscriptions discovered in the excavations of Amaravati Stupa, there 
are two (Nos. 8 and 231; Notes on Amaravati Stupa by Burgess) in 
which Mahiivana a synonym of Mahakant§,ra 

is mentioned. As there is a clue given in one of these 

inscriptions, to identify this Mahavana, I shall here devote a few lines 
for the correct interpretation of it. 

The inscription No. 8 was originally read by Dr. Hultzsch as 
follows (Notes on Amaravati Stupa by Burgess. P. 52.): — 

1. Sidham namo Bhagavato acbar [iyana] 

2. mahavanasaliy^na Saripu [tana a-] 

3. mat^na sisihasa Sagaru...... 

4. gahagujfii Kamdasa Dhamm [i] lav^ni- 

5. yaputasa etc. etc. etc. 

“ Kaihda^ the son of the merchant Dhammila, from Sagharu... 

gahaguja(?) the disciple of the pure teacher SHriputa, who lives in 
the hall in the great forest (Mahdvanasala). Similarly, ‘ Mahdvanasala- 
vathavasa" occuring in inscription No. 231 was translated as ‘who 
resides in the hall in the great forest.* In these two inscriptions ^Sdla 

2. Kaitida is still a name given to persons amongst thi Porajas, the original 
inhabitants of the region. 
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in was undsrstood to bo said and was translatdd as 

hall/ It was this meaning that lead the subsequent editors of the two 
inscriptions — for the^ were several times edited and corrected — to 
%ink how Sagaru (a village) could exist in a hall. So the following 
translation is given as the finally settled meaning of the inscription. 

the merchant Siridata (Sridatta), son of the 

merchant (vaniya) Dhammila (Dharmila) of 

the pupil (? Sisihasa) of the teacher (aoha [riya]) 

SAripu [to] S^riputra), the Ma^vanasaliya (who 
lives in Mah^vana s^la ?) (List of Brahmi Ins- 
criptions by LMers, No. 1230 Ep. In 1. Vol. X) 

From this translation it is clear that^the name Sagharu is 
completely omitted. The cause of all this is the mistaken notion that 
‘Sala/ is a modified form of SMa and therefore means ‘a hall.’ But it 
is not considered that ‘Sala’ also means a boundary wall (H. H. Wil- 
son.) From the boundary wall it means boundary or region within 
the boundary. In Oriya there is only one word in which this ‘S^la* 
occurs. Ktii-SAla means the ‘S^la’ pertaining to a well. Here Sala 
cannot be understood to mean a hall or a shed; for no sheds are built 
over wells. When a thing, say a vessel, is said to be in Khi-s^la it 
means that it exists near the well or in the place near the well. It is 
wellknown in India, that in almost every house a certain portion of 
the compound is set apart for the well and for th? purposes that are 
done near the fountain of water. It is this place that is indicated by 
the Oriya word. So ‘S^la’ here means the ‘place around’ and there- 
fore appears to be a modification of ‘Sthala;* in the inscription the 
word is written without long ‘a’ e. g. Mahavana-s^la ; this confirms 
that ‘Sala’ is only a modification of the Sanskrit word ’sthala,’ In 
this light Mahavana-sala means 'in the region of the great forest’ 
{Mahdvaflasthala,) 

Thus a particular tract of country was known as Mahdvana is 
confirmed by these two inscriptions. From the 1st inscription we 
learn that one Kariida, the sun of the merchant Dhamila was a 
gahagu3a’ ^ of Sagharu, whichimust be the name of a village. After 
a‘ great search for years. I have found this Sagharu in the Agency 
tracts of Vizagapatam. In Oriya, the short ‘a’ is pronounced with the 
sound of 'o’ short. So this ‘Sagharu’ is found written as ‘Sagaru* 
(18° 3T N. Lat. 82° 40' E Long) in Sheet No. 93 of Indian Atlas. It 
lies 10 miles south west of Nandapur, th<^ capital of the ancient king- 
dom, of which a relic is now known as the Jeypore Samasth^nam of 
the Agency. In my paper on A Brief Survey of the Nandapur History 
published in the Maharajah* s College Magazine Vizayanagaram (Nos. 8 
and i) Vo\. IV"., I have shown the antiquity of not only Nandapur 
but of the whole Jeypore Zemindari is full of forests and even now 
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primeval forests exist around Sogaru. This forest region extends 
northwards into Ganjam Agency and westwards into the tract now 
known as the Chhattisgarh states of Central Provinces. It is no 
wonder if this region, where even now exist primeval forests, was 
called by the name of Mahfiivana. ^ This on the west touches Berar 
which is identified with Kosala. Any invader like Samudragupta 
having come as far as Nagpur cannot but see the forest tract lying to 
the east; if he once begins to march though this forest he arrives at 
the Mahendragiri, famous in the Annals of Kalinga, and which lies at 
the eastern border of this forest region. This was what had happened 
to the Gupta conqueror. There need be no design for the order of his 
conquests; they happened in their natural course and in that order 
they are found narratbd in the prasasti. 

In conclusion it may be said that neither VyAghraraja can be 
identified with VyAghradeva nor MahfikAntara can be identified with 
any part of the empire of the VAkAtakas; and that the Vyaghraraja of 
MahAkAntara never acknowledged the authority of Prithivisena I 
either before he was defeated by Samudragupta or after. The Vy^gh- 
radeva of the Ganj inscription was quite difierent from the one 
subdued by the great Gupta Conqueror. 


3. ‘ gahaguja might be a misreading of ‘gahapati* which means a house 
holder— Ed, 

4. The Amaravati Inscriptions are pronounced to belong to exrlier than A.. D. 
too. The conquest of the Deccan by Sxmudragupta is Siid to have taken place 
between a. D. 347 and A. D. 350, The region that, was called MahSkantara was known 
by that name at the latest from about A. D. 1. We have epigraphioal evidence that 
it was called Bhad-khand (a translation of Mahfikaatara) in the 13th centuary ®f 
the Christian era. 



REVIEWS. 


1. Report of the Archaeological Department of 
H. E. H. The Nizam’s Government, for 1924-25. 

During the year, the department surveyed two old buildings 
and conserved a group of monuments at Golkonda. A new road from 
the Rauza town to the Ellora caves has been constructed and opened on 
the occasion of the Viceregal visit. At Ajanta, the several caves and 
frescoes were all repaired and attempts were made to reproduce the 
Ajanta frescoes by colour photography. Several tombs and gardens also 
were repaired. 

It is a pity that no new inscriptions were copied down owing 
to retrenchment. However, we are glad to hear that Mr. Yazdani, the 
Archaeological Superintendent is editing the inscription found in the 
Rajahmundry Mosque which throws much light on the conquest of the 
east coast by Muhammad-bin-Tuglakh. In the field of Numismatics, 
much praiseworthy work was done. 1273 coins gold, silver, and copper 
were acquired for the Hyderabad Museum. The gold coins include 22 
S. I. spherules, 128 Vijayanagara coins mostly of Krishnadeva Raya 
and 15 coins of later Mughal emperors. The Indian coins mostly belong 
to the Moghal rulers. In addition to these coins, several interesting 
Jaina sculptures, stone antiquities, paintings, arms and metal ware were 
acquired for the Museum. 109 new photographic plates were taken of 
which 44 relate to Ellora and Ajanta. It is expected that the growing 
demand for these photos will be satisfactorily met. It is gratifying to 
note that the complete outline of the Vessantara Jataka painted in cave 
17 of the Ajanta was copied. A colour photo of a Bodhisattva from 
cave I of Ajanta in various postures, the toilet scene, the palace scene 
and other scenes were photographed. We are glad to note that the 
Hyderabad Archaelogical Society has been revived under the President- 
ship of Hon’ble Mr.W. P. Barton 0. S. I., C. I. E., Resident of Hyderabad 
and we eagerly await its publications. There is a vast field for work 
especially in Epigraphy and we trust that, by publishing new inscrip- 
tions of the several dynasties that ruled over that country in bygone 
days, the Society will satisfy tne public in this part of India. The 
whole of the Nizam’s dominion is, more or less Terra Incognito to the 
antiquarian till now, and it is earnestly hoped that this defect will soon 
be removed. On the whole, the work done by the department is useful 
and we cordially congratulate the Superintendent Mr. Yazdani on the 
excellant work turned out during the year. 


R. S. R. 
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2. Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, Poona, 

VoL 8: Part IIL 

This issue contains a leading article on “The Hour of Death** 
by Mr, F. Edgerton. Its importance for man’s future state in both Hindu 
and western religions has been well described. The time and place of 
death are all regarded as having their effect on the future fate. How- 
ever, all religions (Eastern and Western) agree in saying that man’s 
future fate depends upon his karma or past doings. How can, then, 
the state of soul at the hour of death or the time or the place or the 
manner of death affect the future fate of the man? But yet, it is belived 
by all sects that the Soul’s state exactly at the hour of death settles 
his future fate, for, that moment — the decisive moment — decides the 
course of the next existelaoe. He is judged according to the then state 
of mind, which qualifies him for life after death. The Greeks, the 
Buddhists, the Hindus and Christians all believe that the soul which 
had a good past life would have a sound state at death. In that way, 
the whole past life effects the state of mind at the hour of death and 
this effects the future. Some R. C. theologians declare that the only 
adequate preparation for death is a righteous life. According to 
Plato, a man who leads a wise and learned life will be pure at depart- 
ing and he alone will reach the gods. The Hindus believe that the 
state ( f mind, place and manner of death all affect the future. Those 
who die at auspicious times and places will have a better future life. 
The last hour is considered the last chance man has got to obtain merit 
for future life. From the Sathapatha Brahmana and the Upanishads, 
we learn that the state of mind and the desires of the last hour deter- 
mine the course of the next birth. 

Hence the Hindu insistance on the meditation on God at the 
time of death. The Buddhists and the Jains also believe in the same. 
The monks are ordained to repeat the five precepts so that they might 
be reborn in a still higher Heaven. Several stories are given to show 
that the dying man’s last wishes are fulfilled in the next birth. The 
Jain Nidana and the Buddhist Pranidhana are dying wishes for some 
worldly object and the future will be generaly shaped accordingly. 
The future fate of the dying man will be known by certain good and 
bad omens. When the dying man smiles, speaks, keeps consciousness 
and has a bright colour and turns up his face, then he will have a good 
future. Else not. The Bhagavadgita tells us what times are good 
P.nd whatnot. All Hindus believe that the place of death and the 
manner of death have also intimate connexion with future fate. 

Besides this, we have other learned articles on Persian prosody, 
history of Dasakuta, and a translation of the introduction to Senart’s 
Bhagavadgita. R* S. R. 
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History of Telugu Poetry. Vol. L 

By Mr. Bhogaraju Narayanamurty, 

Durbar Poet of the Vizianagram Samsthanam, Price Rs. 2. 

This excellent little volume forms the second of the Maha- 
raja’s College publications and brings credit to that mPst advanced 
College of the Telugu Districts. A work of the kind under review has 
long been overdue and we welcome this publication as a valuable 
contribution to the history of Telugu Literature. The author seems 
to have followed the lines of Saintsbury’s History of English Poetry 
and has within the limitations set upon him by the narrowness of the 
field which he has chosen, succeeded admirably to bring out the more 
salient features of Telugu Poetry in its development and growth. 
The first chapter deals with the nature of poetry in general, the second 
with the ideas of poetry as expressed by the Telugu poets themselves^ 
the third with the theory of poetry as expounded by Telugu rhetoricians 
the fourth with the ages of Telugu poetry and the fifth with the pat* 
rons thereof. The author has successfully got out of the ruts of 
hackneyed literary criticism as e. g., the determination of the caste of 
a poet and so on, which has been the main feature of Telugu literary 
critcism, and has brought to bear a very refreshing outlook upon the 
subject which he has taken on hand. 

But we venture to think that the author could not escape the 
traditional idea that Telugu poetry is conterminous with court poetry. 
The ideas expressed by the author in the first chapter have not been 
followed up by references to popular poetry represented by ballads and 
the like. We hope the author will devote a special volume by itself 
for the exposition of the poetry of the people as contrasted with that 
which has emanated from the voluptuous atmosphere of the courts of 
kings. 

The present volume, however, is only introductory and we 
eagerly look forward for the other volumes which, we hope, the 
Maharaja’s College, Vizianagaram. will publish ere long. 

C. N. R. 


Joroa8ter-Life and Times. 

By Prof. Jarl Charpentier ph. d. (uppasala) 
Published by the Andhra Research University Vizianagaram. 
pp. 36. Price Re. 1 (Indian) and 2 sh. (Foreign). 

This brochure contains three lectures delivered by Prof. Jarl 
Charpentier Ph. D. (Uppasala) before the Andhra Research University 

3X 
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ifi May 1925 which treat of the life and time of the founder of the 
Avestic religion. Speculation into the history of the hoary past is 
always fascinating and we welcome this pamphlet as a good addition 
to existing literature on Avestic history. 

The present age of oriental criticism is engaged with the 
demolition of the fond and pet theories of a previous generation of 
scholars who Lad, with the materials then available to them, raised 
structures which commanded the admiration of the learned world. 
But with the advent of new light in the shape of MSS. and inscrip- 
tions, a new outlook has been brought to bear on the problems of 
ancient history and all the old theories are crumbling to the ground. 
Prof. Charpentier represents the new school of criticism and he has 
taken pains in these lectures to bring to the ground the theories 
regarding the date of Zoroaster advanced by previous scholars like 
Du Perron, Meillet and Hertel. He is particularly hard against 
Hertel whose opinion comes in for much sarcasm. 

Prof. Charpentier sets aside tradition with regard to the 
Avesta as entirely untrustworthy for Avestic history. We beg to 
differ from him. When reliable historical data do not exist, we 
cannot but fall back upon tradition and make what use we can out 
of it to construct tentative yet plausible history. With regard to the 
date of Zoroaster at any rate, as also with Vedic Chronology, we can 
only proceed on tradition. The professor in demolishing HertePs 
theory, has tried to push back the date of the Avesta by a few 
centuries and fixed it at about 1000 B. C. This strikes us as a little 
overcautious and rather unwilling to give to the Avesta a more 
ancient date. This is in line with the opinions of Maodonnell and 
others of his way of thinking with respect to Vedic Chronology. 
Eudorpus of Cnidus (4th cy. B. C.), Hermippus (3rd cy. B. C,) and 
Aristotle (322 B. 0.), says Pliny, put the date of Zoroaster 6000 years 
before the death of Plato (347-46 B. C.) or about 5000 years before the 
Trojan war. This, Prof. Charpentier thinks, is exhorbitant. It may 
or may not be so. But we venture to think that his date of 1000 B.C. 
is too late for the establisher of a religion whose ideas are so akin to 
these of the Rig Veda. 

In offering these remarks, it should not be understood that we 
belittle the importance of Prof. Charpentir’s work. It serves, at least, 
to give us a clearer perception of the issues involved in fixing the date 
of the Avesta and its author and these forms a valuable addition to 
ancient historical criticism. 


C. N. R. 



THE SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF 
The Andhra Historical Research Society, Rajahmundry 
for the year 1926-1927. 

Svbmitted at the Annual General Meeting held on in 

the Hindu Samaj Buildings. 

The Joint Secretary Mr. R. Subbarao M. A., L. T., Presented 
the following report 

The Council of the Society have great pleasure in presenting 
the report of the Society’s work during the year 1926-27. Though this 
meeting should have been held in March last, it was not done so 
owing to more heavy and pressing work engaging the attention of the 
council. 

At the last annual meeting held on 26-3-1926, the council 
placed on record the work of the Society during the previous five 
years. It was then resolved that the Society should be registered 
under Act. XXI of 1860 and that a Quarterly Journal of research 
should be published. Further, it was also resolved to the celebrate the 
Kalinga Day and bring out the Kalinga Sanchika. To achieve these 
new objects, a new set of rules came to be adopted to suit the changed 
conditions of the Society. Subject to these rules, the Society worked 
* during the year. 

The Society elected the Maharajah of Pittapuram as its pat- 
ron and several other gentlemen interested in the welfare of the 
Society were elected as Honorary Presidents and Vice-Presidents. 
The office bearers for the year were also elected at the same time. 

MEMBERS. 

The number of ordinary members on 31-3-1927, was 150 as 
compared with 70 at the time of the last annual meeting. This large 
increase is really gratifying. The number of resident members rose 
from 30 to 56, a feature which shows the increased popularity of the 
Society. During the year, the Society has also elected 4 Honorary 
correspondents who have agreed to contribute original articles to the 
Journal, in return for the free supply of the Journal. 

SUBS ORIBERS. 

Another gratifying feature is the increasing number of subs- 
cribers to the Journal. In addition to the 150 members, there are at 
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present 19 subscribers for the Journal and these include University 
authorities, museums, colleges, Archaelogical Departments, Secretariat 
libraries, etc. It is a matter for particular satisfaction that the direc- 
tor of Public Instruction, Madras has issued proceedings reccom- 
mending the use of the Journals to all colleges teaching History in 
the Presidency, and also promised to subscribe for the Journals for 
the Government institutions under his control ere long. 

JOURNAL. 

The publication of the Journal has been successfully under- 
taken by the society. An Editorial Board has been elected by the 
Council and placed in charge of the Journal work, and this Board was 
responsible for the publication of the first two issues of Vol. 1. On 
the resignation of Mr# B. V. Krishna Rao, of his Editorship on 27-1-27 
the council ellected Mr. C. Atmaram as the new Editor. The council 
also increased the number of the members of the Editorial Board from 
3 to 5. Owing to the smaller number of members and the low rate of 
subscription, it has not become possible to increase the size of the 
Journal considerably. It is hoped that, with increased numbers and 
large donations, the size of the Journal will be increased before long 

KALINGA DAY. 

During the year, the council elected an Editorial committee 
for the publication of the Kalinga Sanchika with Mr. R. Subba Rao 
as the Editor. The council resolved to celebrate the Kalinga Day at 
Mukhalingam during last December and entrusted all work relating 
to the same to a Committee. Two of its members interviewed the 
Raja of Parlakimidi who graciously consented to be a patron of the 
Society and to help it in the matter of Kalinga Day celebrations* 
The Society’s best thanks are, therefore, due to Sree Raja Saheb of 
Parlakimidi. The celebrations should have come off in last December, 
but unfortunately, owing to other pressing work of the Raja Saheb of 
Parlakimidi, and at the request of Mr. I. Kanakachalain, M. A., l. T., 
a member of the Kalinga Committee, the celebration had to be post- 
poned to April 1927. It is earnestly hoped that the Kalinga Day will 
be celebrated erelong and that a Kalinga Sanchika for which several 
learned articles have already been received will be published soon with 
the generous support of the Raja Saheb of Parlakimidi. 

Exchanges. 

During the year, three parts of the Journal were printed and 
the fourth part given for print. The Journal has elicited good opinions 
from several scholars. It is really gratifying to report that as many 
as 35 different learned Societies and individuals of this and other 
countries have consented to exchange their Journals with that of the 
Society. 



MEETINGS AND OTHER ACTIVITIES* 

During the year, the Society held four ordinary public meet- 
ings at which both members of the Society and the public were present 
At the first meeting held on 27-'3-1926 under the Chairmanship of 
Mr. N, Subbarao Pantulu, Mr N. Subrahmanyam, M.A., L.T., delivered 
a lecture on “Modern geography and its national importance”. At 
the second meeting held on 15-7-1926 under the Chairmanship of 
Professor V. Rangaohariar, M.A„ L. T., Mr. C. Narayanarao, M. A. 
read an interesting paper on the “Ryali plates of Vijayaditya VII.” 
At the third meeting held on 4-12-1926 under the Chairmanship of 
Pandit Prayaga Venkatarama Sastry, Brahmasri Pandit V. Surya- 
narayana Sastri delivered a lecture on “Andhra iBhashanusasanam” 
At the fourth meeting held on &-12-1926, under the Chairmanship of 
Mr. D. S. Reddi, B. A., (Oxon), Vice-president of the Society, 
Mr. S. Bhimasankaram, B, A., read an interseting Paper on “Maha- 
bharatha war and its historical importance.” 

All these four meetings which were highly interesting and 
instructive and which were attended largely by the members as well 
as the public were of great use in stimulating greater interest in the 
activities of the Society. 

The council also held one general body meeting on 5-9-1926, 
to effect some changes in the rules. 

During the year 13 managing council meetings were held for 
the purpose of admitting new members, passing accounts and transact- 
ing other work of the Society. 

The Society received an invitation to depute members 
to read papers at the Fourth All India Oriental Conference, which 
was held at Allhabad in November 1926, and so the Council requested 
Messrs. J. Ramayya Pantulu our revered President and M. Rama- 
krishna Kavi and R. Subbarao to attend and read papers before the 
conference. Noi^e could attend but Messrs M. Ramakrishna Kavi and 
R. Subbarao sent each two original papers to be read before the 
conference. 

LIBRARY AND READING ROOM. 

During the year the council purchased only a hand-full 
of books. But by way of presentation it has obtained all the past 
volumes of Bharathi and Andhra Sahitya Parishat Patrika and the 
thanks of the Society are therefore, due to Mr. K. Nageswara Rao, 
Editor, Bharati (and one of the Honorary Vice-Presidents of the 
Society,) and to the Andhra Sahitya Parishat. 

The Society has received nearly 100 Journals from different 
Societies and it has therefore become a problem as to how to extend 
their use to all members. For the present, for want of a reading room 
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Mr. D. S. Reddi, B. A,, (Oxon), Vice-President of the Society, has verjf 
kindly agreed to be the Librarian and offered to give facilities for 
members to read the Journals and books. However, a reading room 
and a peon are very badly wanted. At the same time, the want of a 
good Research Library is keenly felt by the members. Attempts are 
being made to obtain the use of the late Veeresalingam Pantulu’s 
Library and it is hoped that the Trustees will be good enough to kindly 
place it within the reach of the Society. The Society also applied to 
the Government of Madras for financial help but so for without suc- 
cess. The council takes this opportunity to request all members to be 
good enough to present suitable books to the library. 

A list of books purchased and presented and a full list of 
exchanges recieved during the year are shown in Appendix C. 

RESEARCH. 

During the year an attempt was made to edit in the Society’s 
Journal new and unpublished copperplate and stone inscriptions. At 
the same time, a few copperplate inscriptions published in Telugu in 
Bharathi but not published so far in any English Journal have also 
been edited. Both kinds of work have proved useful. Also an attempt 
was made to study the life and customs of the several primitive tribes 
of the Agency «.nd the results thereof are being published in the 
Society’s Journal, At the same time, literary research has received 
good attention at the hands of Mr. M. Ramakrishna Kavi who has 
collected several rare and unpublished manuscripts and who has very 
kindly agreed to publish some of them in the Society’s Journal. The 
Council earnestly requests all members to be so good as to collect rare 
manuscripts of historical and literary value, copper plate and stone 
inscriptions which have not so far been published, and coins, images 
and other rare antiquities and present the same to the Society so that 
the contents thereof may be studied and published in the Society’s 
Journal. The council takes this opportunity to place on record its 
grateful thanks to Messrs. T. Achyutha Rao, M. A ”, V. Viswanatha 
Sarma, M. A., and R. Subba Rao, M. A., for their kindness in presenting 
to the Society a stone containing an old and important Telugu ins- 
cription, a palmyra leaf manuscript containing the history of Padma- 
nayakas and several rare copper and lead coins of Andhra kings, 
respectively. 


FINANCE. 

A detailed statement of the Society’s financial position is given 
in Appendix A. The council places on record its SBnse of gratitude to 
the Treasurer, Mr. N. Kameswara Rao, B. A., B. L., who came to the 
rescue of the Society so that the Journal work might not suffer. The 
thanks of the Society are also due to him for grantuitously having 
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his 6wn room and peon for the use of the Society. The accounts have 
been audited by Mr. A. Sankara Rao, B. A., and found correct. The 
council thanks him for the trouble he has taken. Appendix B. gives a 
full list of the members and subscribers who are on the rolls of the 
Society on 31-3-1927. 

CONCLUSION. 

The council feels proud that the Society in its new character 
has lived an year of success. It is a matter for special joy that it 
enters the seventh year of its existence much stronger than before and 
this is solely due to the generous support of its first patron, Sree Raja 
R, V. K. M. Suryarao Bahadur, 0 . B. E. Maharajah of Pithapurjn 
who has given a munificent donation of Rs. 300 and to the kind care 
of its President, Mr. J. Ramayya Pantulu, B. A., B. L , who helped 
the Society in more ways than one and made it what it is today. The 
council therefore places on record its greatful thanks to them. It also 
thanks the several donors that have encouraged the Society by their 
handsome donations. Lastly, the council places on record its cordial 
thanks to the Joint Secretaries who worked hard to improve the condi- 
tion of the Society. It is hoped that with the munificant gifts of other 
Patrons and Vice. Patrons, and under the able guidance of the revei 
President, and with the kind co-operation of the members, all the 
objects of the Society will be more fully realised ere long. 

With a fervent prayer to the All-mercifull to shower his 
choicest blessings on the Society the council presents, this report for 
the year 1926-27. 



APPENDIX. A 


The following is the Treasurer’s statement oj receipts and disbursement, 
from g6—3—26 to SIS— 27. 


Receipts. Rs. A.P. 

1. Last year’s balance 66-14-6 

2. Subscriptions from 

members and subs- 
cribers ... 481-10-0 

3. Sale of Raja Raja 

Sanchikas ... 161- 2-0 

4. Donations ... 405- 0-0 

5. Advances by Trea- 

surer. ... 100- 0-0 


1214-10-6 


Expenditure. Rs.A.Ps 

1. Postage ... 126- 5-6 

2. Travelling allowance 40- 0-0 

3. Printing charges ... 589- 3-0 

4. Peon’s pay ... 14- 0-0 

5. Almyrah rent ... 9- 8-0 

6. Purchase of books ... 9- 2-0 

7. Registration ... 50 8-0 

8'. Miscellaneous ... 15- 2-0 

9. Balance on hand ... 360-14-0 


1214-10-6 


N. B. The Society has 5 bound volumes of Raja Raja Pattabhisheka 
Sanchika costing Rs. 25 and 274 unbound volumes worth 
Rs. 822. It has also to realice Rs. 71/ from resident mem- 
bers, Rs. 28/ from now resident members and Rs. 9/ from 
subscribers'and Rs. 10/ from donations promised. 

(Sd.) Kameswara Rao, 

Treasurer. 


APPENDIX B 

List of Members-150 

Messrs. 

B 


Messrs. 

A 

Achuta Rao J. 
Anantarama Iyer P. H. 
Apparao D. 

Apparao V. 

Apparao Vissa. 

Appa Rao W. 

Atmaram C. 


Bapiraju A. 

Bappiraju V. 
Bhadrayya L. V. 
Bhadrayya P. 
Bhagavatam Gupta T. 
Bhandarkar D. R. 
Bbimasankaram S. 



Messrs. 

fihimasena Rad O. 
Bhujangarao T. 
Brahmanandamurti Oh. 
Brierley W. B. 

C 

Chandrasekhara Reddi C. 

D 

Dhanaraju T. 

Dharraa Rao G. 

Dubrieul J, 

E 

Eswara Dutt K. 

G 

Gangadhara Somayajulu G. 
Ganganna J. 

Gangaraju G. 

Gowripati Rao I. 

H 

Hanumanta Rao S. 

Heras H. 

Hiranandha Sastri 
J 

Jagannadharao N. 
Jagannadharao V, 
Jagannadhaswami G. 
Jagapati Varraa J. 

Joganna U. 

K 

Kameswara Rao D. Ch. 
Kameswara Rao N. 
Kameswara Rao Somina. 
Kameswara Rao S. 
Kameswara Sasiri B. 
Kanakachalam I, 
Kesavaramamurti K- 
Krishnamachari M. 
Krishnarao N. 

Krishnarao Bhonsle R. 
Krishnaswami Rao C. 
Kurma Rao B. 

L 

Laksmana Rao K. 
Lakshmana Reddi G, 


Mer srs. 

Lakshminarayana Sastri Bb. 
Linganna P. 

N 

Nagabushanam S. 

Narayana Rao C. 

Narayana Rao D. L/ 
Narasimha Iyengar 8. 
Narasimha Rao K. 
Narasimha Rao 8. 
Narasimulu M. 

Neudoerffer A. F. A. 

• P 

Parameswara Rao Y. 

Peri Sastri S, 

Perraju Sarma A 
Pitchayya V. 

Prakasa Rao S. V, 3. 
Prasadarayudu N. J. D. 
Purushottam T. 

R 

Raghava RaoCh. 

Raghava Rao G. V, 
Raghavendra Rao P. 
Rajaratnam K. 

Ramachandra Rao. D. 
Ramachandra Rao R. 8. 
Ramakoteswara Rao K. 
Ramakrishna Kavi M. 
Ramakrishna Rao T. 
Ramakrishnayya K. 
Ramamurti G. V, 

Bamamurti K. 

Ramarao A. 

Ramayya Pantulu J. 
Ramadas G. 

Rangachari K. 

Rangachari N. 

Rangachari V. 

Rangaswami N, 

Rangaswami Saraswati A. 
Runganayakamma Y. V". 
Rengareddi N. 

Rao P. S. 



. Messrs, 

S 

Sachidananda Roy S. 
Sadasiva Reddi D. 
Sadasiveswara Prasad V. D. 
Sambasiva Rao D. 

Sankara Rao A, 
Sankhyayana Sarma A. V. 
Satyanarayana Bh. 
Satyanarayana M. 
Satyanarayanamurti J. 
Satyanarayana Rao P. 
Setlur S, S. 

Seetapathy G, 

Seetaramayya K. 
Seetaramarao K. 

Seetarama Sarma K. 
Sivarama Sarma B. 
Sivasankara Sastri T, 
Somasekhara Rao J. 
Somasekara Sarma M. 
Somasundara Desikar 
Somasundaram P, 
Soraayajulu C. 

Somes wara Rao K. 

Sriram V. 

Statham R. M. 

Subbarao L. 

Subbarao Pantulu N. 

Subba Rao R. 

Subba Rao R. 

Subba Rao V. 


Messrs. 

Subbarayndu M. 
Subrahmanyam K. R. 
Subrahmanyam N. 
Subrahmanyam S. 
Subrahmanyam V. 
Subrahmanya Sastri S. 
Surya Prakasa Rao C. 
Suryanarayana B. 
Suryanarayana Rao K. 

V 

Veerabasava Raju I. 
Veerabhadra Rao Ch. 
Venkatachellam A. 
Venkatachellam Pantulu C. 
Venkatakrishnarao B. 
Venkata Narasimha Sastri S 
Yenkataramaniah I. 
Venkataramaniah R. 
Yenkataramaniah S. 
Venkataramayya D. 

Venkata Rao Ch. 

Venkata Rao D. 

Venkata Rao Y. 
Venkatasivadu R. 

Venkata Rangiah M. 
Venkata Subbarao N. 
Venkatesan N, K, 
Venkateswarlu V. 
Venkatrama Iyer A. V. 
Vikramadeva Varma 
Viswanadha Sarma V, 


List of Subscribers. 

1. Librarian, Secratariat Library, Fort St. George Madras. 

2. Principal, Mayo College, Ajmere. 

3. Principal, Presidency college, Calcutta. 

4. Director General of Archaelogy, Simla. 

5. Director of Information, Secretariat, Bombay. 

6. Principal P. R , College, Oocanada. 

7. Principal Sanskrit College, Benares. 

8. Commissioner. Ajmere-Merwara. 

9. Registrar, Andhra University. 

10. Curator, Provincial Museum, Lucknow, 
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11. Principal, Noble College, Masnllipatam. 

12. University Library, Decca. 

13. Musie Guiraet, 6 place De Tenia Paris XV*!, E. 

14. President. Karnatio Historical Society, Dharwar. 

15. Superintendent, Archaelogical Survey, Eastern Circle. 

16. Librarian, Imperial Library, Calcutta. 

17. Secretary, Teachers’ Association, Bhadrachalatn for year 1927. 

18. Literary Association, Cocanada. 

19. Principal. A. E. L* M. College, Guntur. 

APPENDIX C. 

List of books purchased during the year 1927 — 28, 

1. Koran Sharif by Chilukuri Narayanarao. 

2. South Indian Shrines by by P. V. Jagadisa Iyer. 

3. Orissa in the making by B , C. Mazumdar. 

4. The Indus valley in the Vedic Period. 

List of books and other valuable articles presented to the Society 

during the year 1927 — 28, 

1. Catalogues of the Oriental Manuscript Library. 

2. Three bound volumes of the ‘’Andhra Bharathi’* presented 

by K. Nageswararao. 

3. Sixty-four old parts of the journal of the 

Andhra Sahitya Parishad. 

4. Coins of Hyder AW and Tippu. 'j Superintendent, 

5. Catalogue of copper-plate grants > Govt. Museum 

6. Report of the Government Musem, Madrasi Madras, 

7. Andhra Economic Series Vol. I by D. S. Reddi. 

8. Descriptive and historical sketches of 

the cities of Dekkan. 

9. Samkhya system (Heritage of India series) 

10 Gotama Buddha (Do ) 

11. Elphinstone’s History of India by Mr. Vaddadi Apparao. 

12* History of Telugu Poetry Vol. I. by Bh. Narayanamurthi. 

13. Report of H. E. H. Nizam’s Archaeological Dapartrnont 1925—26. 

14. Andhrabhashanusasanamu Vols. 1&2 by M. Suryanarayanasastri 
14. Palmyra leaf manuscript of the history of Padmanaiks 

by V. Viswanadha Sarnia. 

16. Gurindagunta stone inscription by T, Acbyutharao. 

17. Old and rare Andhra coins by Mr. R. Subbarao. 

18. Annual report of the Archaelogical Department 1913-14 Do, 


19. Architecture and sculpture in Mysore No. Ill, Do. 

20. Wathon and Garrets History of India Do. 

21. Suryaraya Andhra Nighantu Do, 

22. A Journey from Kasveen to Hamadan Do. 

23. Life of Swami Dayanand Saraswathi Do. 

24. Mythic Society Journals Vols. I, II, III Do. 

25. Telugu Samachar Bombay. 


j^by C. Atmaram. 



Proceedings of the Council meeting held on 27-1-27. 

Present : 

Messrs. 1. Ramayya Pantulu (In the chair.) 

2. D. S. Reddi. 

3. C. Narayanarao. 

4. B. V. Krishnarao. 

5. V. Apparao. 

6. N. Kameswararao. 

7. R. Subbarao. 

1. Resolved that the following gentlemen having signified thsir 
assent to become members of the society be admitted as 
members. 

1. A. V. Narasimhaswami. 

2. P. Bhadrayya, M. A., L. T., 

3. V. Sriram B. A., L. T., 

4. V. Subrahmanyam. 

5. Rao Saheb C. Somayajulu. 

2. Resolved that the accounts from 6-1-27, to 27-1-27, be passed. 

3. Read letter from the Proprietor, Saraswathi Power Press dated 
24-1-27, and 25-1-27. Resolved to keep the resolution No. 4 
passed in council meeting dated 10-12-26 in abeyance and to 
try the local press for the rest of the year, subject to the con- 
ditions laid down by the editorial committee. 

4. Resolved that the resignation of Mr. C. Narayanarao of his 
membership of the council owing to his transfer, be accepted- 

5. Resolved that the offer of Mr. D. S. Reddi to locite the 
Society’s library in his house and to sfford facilities for the 
circulation of the journals be accepted with thanks, 

6. Resolved that Mr. C. Atmaram be elected to the managing 
council in the vacancy caused by the resignation of Mr. 
C. Narayanarao. 

7. Resolved that Messrs. B. V. Krishnarao, D. S. Reddi and 
V. Apparao be constituted as a committee to frame byelaws 
for the guidance of the Editorial Committee. 

Council meeting held on 4-2-27. 

Members present: 

D. S. Reddi (In the chair). 

B. V. Krishnarao. 

N. Kameswararao. 



V. Apparao. 

B. Subbarao. 

C. Attnaram. 

1. Bead letter dated 27-1-27, from Mr. B. V. Krishnarao tender- 
inghis resignation of the editorship of the journal. 

Besolved to accept the resignation of Mr. B. V. Krishnarao 
with regret. The committee takes this opportunity to place 
on records its grateful recognition of his valuable services as 
Editor of the Journal. 

2. Resolved that M. R. By. C, Atmaram garu be elected as the 

Editor of the Journal. 

3. Resolved that M. R. Ry. V. Apparao garu be elected as a 
member of the editorial committee, i • 

Council meeting held on 23-2-27 . 

Present : 

Messrs. J. Ramayya. (In the chair) 

V. Apparao. 

C. Atmaram. 

R. Subbarao. 

D. S. Reddi. 

1. Resolved that the resignation of the council membership and 
the Joint Secretaryship given by Mr. B. V. Krishnarao be 
accepted with regret. 

2. Resolved that the following gentemen be admitted as members 

of the society. 

Messrs. O. Bhimasenarao, B. A., L. T., Teacher, Cocanada. 

A. V. Narasimhaswami, Pleader Polavarara. 

G. Dharmarao, M. A., lecturer. College, Berhempore. 

3. Read letter dated i5--ll“26, from the secretary of the “Society 
for the protection of Ancient Buildings” welcoming affiliation 
with our society. 

Resolved not to comply with the request for the present. 

4. Resolved to acept the following exchanges: — 

Asia Major, Leipzig. Germany. * 

Reports of the Society of Science, Gottingen, Germany. 
Annual Bibliography for Indian Archaelogy, Korn Institute, 

Leyden, Holland. 

The Eastern Buddhist, Tokio, Japan. 

Shrine of Wisdom, London. 

Quarterly Journal of the Bihar and Orisa research Society 

Patna, 
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6. Read proceedings of the D. P. I. Madras R. O. 0. 84 F/26 dated 
24-1-27, reccommending the Society’s Journal as suitable for 
Colleges teaching history and promising to supply the same 
to Government Institutions. 

Recorded with thanks. 

6. Read letter from the Secretary of the Tanjore Palace library. 
Resolved to ask for the estimate of the cost of both lists of 
the manuscripts of Telugu works. 

Proceedings of the meeting of the Council 
held on 31-3-1927. 

( 

* Present : 

Messrs. V. Apparao. (In the chair) 

O. Atmaram. 

N. Kameswararao. 

R. Subbarao. 

M. Kamakrishna Kavi. 

1. Resolved that the following gentlemen, having signified their 
assent, be admitted as members : 

R. Subbarao, H. C. Vakil, Rajahmundry. 

T. Dhanaraju, Pleader, Do. 

C, Brahmanandamurthi, Pleader, Do, 

Sishta V’enkataramaniah, Do. 

G. J. Dubrouil, Professor, Pondichery 

J. Sornasekararao, Pleader, Rajahmundry. 

K. Someswararao, Pleader, Do. 

Y. Parameswararao, Pleader, Do. 

2. Resolved that the following be considered to have resigned 
their membership. 

D. S. Sastry, 

P. Satyanarayana. 

C. Ramarao. 

V. Satyanarayana. 

T. Rajagopalarao. 

A. V. Narasimhaswami. 

3. Read letter from the Maharajah of Pittapuram enclosing a 

cheque for Rs. 300/ as donation for the Society. 

Resolved to place on record the Society’s grateful thanks to 
the Maharajah of Pittapuram for the munificent donation and 
the same be conveyed to the Maharajah. 

4. Read letters from the curator ‘'Puratattva” Ahmelabad and 
Editor Sujata, Hyderabad requesting exchange of the Society’s 
Journal. 
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Resdlved to comply with the requests, 

5. Resolved to return with thanks to Mr. N. Kameswararao, the 
treasurer, the sum of Rs, 100/ a^lvanced by him to the society. 

6. Resolved to elect Mr. V. Apparao, as librarian during the 
absence of Mr, D. S. Reddi. 

7. Resolved that the accounts of the society from 27«-l“-27, to 
31-3-27, be passed. 

8. Resolved to hold the Annual general meeting of the society on 
27th April 1927. 

9. Resolved that Messrs. K. GopalakrishnammaM.A.,andM.Rama 
Krishna Kavi M. A., be addmitted as honorary correspondents. 

ro. ' Resolved that Mr. A. Sankararao B. A., be requested to audit 
the accounts for the year. 

t 

Proceedings of the Annual General meeting held on 17 — 4—27. 


Present. 

Messrs. 

N. Subbarao Pantulu (Tn the chair) 

B. V. Krishnarao. 

C. V. Hanumatharao. 

D. Sambasivarow. 

C. Brahmanandam. 

C. Atmaram. 

M. R. Kavi. 

K. Seetharamarao. 

C. Veerabhadrarao. 

C. Narayanarao. 

Resolved that the Sixth Annual Report for 
presented by the Joint Secretary Mr. R. 


Messrs. 

A. P. Sarma. 

Rallabundy Subcarao. 

R. Subbarao. 

N. Kameswararao. 

V. Apparao. 

D. Ch. Kameswararao. 

J. Ganganna. 

A. Sonkararao. 

S. Bhimasankararao. 

S. Nagabhushanarao. 

the year 1926-27, 
Subbarao and the 


financial statement presented by the Treasurer. Mr, N. Ka. 
meswararao be adopted, 

2. Resolved that the proposal to reduce the number of joint 
Secretaries from two to one moved by Mr. B. V. Krishnarao 
and seconded by Mr. C. Atmaram be negatived. 

3. Resolved that the following be the office bearers for tbe year 
1927—1928. 

Messrs. J. Ramayya Pantulu President. 

D. S. Reddi Vice-President. 

R. Subbarao 

B. V. Krishnarao 

N, Kameswararao Treasurer. 

O. Veerabhadrarao 

M. Rarakrishna Kavi 

C. Atmaram 

V. Apparao 


a. X V Aji 

I Joint Secretaries 
jas 

} 


Members of the 
council. 



'4, Resolved that the Honorary Presidents and Vice-Presinen t 
for the year 1926-27 be re-elected for the year 1927-28. 

5. Resolved that the question of having a reading room for the 
society be referred to the managing council for report. 

6. Resolved that the Shivaji Tercentenary be celebrated in a 
fitting manner. 

7. Resolved that the quorum for the managing committee be 4 
instead of 5 as at present 

(Sd.) N. Subbarao, 
Honorary President 
17—4—27 

A Public Meeting. 

U nder the auspices of the society, a public meeting was held 
on 17-4-27, at 5 P. M. , in* the Hindu Samaj Hall under the Chairman- 
ship of M. R. Ry N. Subbarao Pantulu garu, B. A., B. L., when Messrs 
C. A tmaram,C. Veerabhadrarao,S. Bhimasankararao and C. Narayana- 
rao read papers on “The affinity between Tamil and Telugu, “Kulot. 
tunga and his times.” “Historical importance of the Puranas,” and 
“The Literary value of the Bhagavadgita," respectively. 

The meeting was largely attended by the members of the 
society as well as the public. 

The papers will be published in the Society’s Journal. 


OUR LIST OF EXCHANGES. 

(Continued from title page S) 

34. “Puratattva” Ahmedabad. 

35. Suj^ta (Telugu monthly) Hyderabad. 

36. Reports of the Society of Science, Gottingen. 

37. The Eastern Budhist, Tokyo, J apan. 

38. Shrine of Wisdom, London. 

39. Journal of the Bihar & Orissa Research Society, Patna, 



OUR LIST OF EXCHANGES. 

1. The Educational Review, Madras. 

2. The Vedic Magazine, Lahore. 

3. Zeitschrift Fur Tndologie Halle (Saale) Germany. 

4. The Jaina Gazette, Madras. 

5. Viswa-Bharathi Quarterly. 

6. Andhra Sahitya Parishat-Patrika, Cocanada. 

7. Maharajah’s College Magazine, Vizianagaram. 

8. Th^ Philos'^phical Quarterly, Amalner (East Khandesh). 

9 Journal of Indian History, Madms. 

10. The Mysore Economic Journal, Mysore. 

11. The "‘Bharathi,” Madras. 

12. Nagari Prach^rini Patrika, Ben ires. 

13. The Maha-Bodhi, Calcutta. 

14. Quarterly Journal of the M ythic Soc-iety , Banglore. 

15. Journal of the K. R. Kama Institute, Bond3?ty. 

16. Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 

Society. 

17. Indian Antiquary, 

18. Asia Major. 

19. Catalogue of Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras. 

20. Epigraphica Indica. 

21. Epigraphia Tndo-Moslemica. 

22. Journal of the Madras Geographical Society, Madras, 

23. Journal of Oriental Research, Madras. 

24. Indian Journal of Economics, Allahabad. 

25. Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology, Holland, 

Puhli cat ions fromi — 

26. Tlie Indo French Historical Society, Pondichery. 

27. Academic des Beaux-Arts, Institute de France, Paris. 

28. The Bhandarkar Oriental Institute, Poona. 

29. The Superintendent of Archaeological Survey, Southern 

Circle, Madras. 

30. The Superintendent, Department of Archaeology, H- E. H. 

The Nizam’s Government, Hvderabad (Deccan). 

31. Assistant Archaeological Superintendant for Epigraphy, 

Southern Circle, Madras. 

32. Librarian. Madras University Library, Madras. 

Kern Institute, Leiden. 

33. G esellschal^t Dor Wissenschatt^n Zu (xottingen. 

THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL. 

The Editor invites the members of the society and all scholars, 
to contribute original articles to the Journal. 

All communic xtions regarding this may be addressed to: — 

C. Atmaram, B. A., B. L., 

Editor:— QUARTERLY JOURNAL, 

ANDHRA HISTORICAL RESEARCH SOCIETY, 

RAJAHMUNDRY. 



OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY. 


THE OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY SHALE BE 


(a) To promote historical research in Andhradesa, and 

record the results of such research. 

(b) To organise mretings for Imparting historical know- 

ledge to the people. 

(c) To celebrate historical occasions and hold exhibitions. 
{(V To publish a Journal of ‘ historical research, and 

special books if any. 

(e) To organise a Research Library at Rajahmundry. 

(f) To co-operate with other learned Societies engaged 

in similar works as well as with individual scholars. 
For the purpose of achieving the objects, the work of the 
Society shall be divided into five sections respectively 
dealing witli : — 

1. History. 

2. A rchioology, Epigraphy and Numismatics. 

3. A nthropology, Ethnology aTid Eolklore. 

4. Philology and Utei-aturo. 

5. Ancient aTid Mediaeval Geography, 

RULE: — (10) Rates of subscription. 

For ordinary Members Mem])ership of the 
Society . 

Local Rs, 4 

Mofussil ... Rs. 3 


RULE: — (14) All members are entitled to 

(1) A (-(^py of the Journal of the society 
quarterly free of cost. 

(2) To make use of the Library. 

RAJARAJA NARENDRA PATTABHISHEKA S ANCHIK A 

(TELUCJU) 


Published by the Society to commemorate the celebra- 
tion of the Ninth Centenary Day of King Rajaraja Narendra’s 
Coronation. 

Contains Exhaustive and Original Contributions by 
almost all the renowned scholirs of South India, bearing on 
the Political, Social, RBligiou.s and Economic Conditions 
of the Eastern ChalUKYAK Period of Andhra History 
A. D. 609-1258. 


Only a Feiv Copies are available. Price Rs. FIVE net. 


For copies 
Apply to 


I Andhi 


'a Historical Research Society^ Bojahmundr 


y- 


Printed by A. Lakshmanaswamy Naidu, at the 
Saraswathi Power Press, Rajahmundry. 






